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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
SECOND DECADE— 1860-1870. 


WILLIAM €. ALPEEs, SC. 


The second decade of the American Pharmaceutical Association began under 
the most trying and discouraging conditions. The Civil War had rent our great 
ountry asunder and men who a vear before parted as friends were now ready to 
fight each other on the bloody field of battle. Business was demoralized and the 
hearts of many, even the bravest, were filled with anguish and apprehension fo 
the future. 

The tenth annual meeting, which should have been held at St. Louis, was aban- 
doned, but the following vear in 1862, the old guard of the Association, mostly its 


founders, convened at Philadelphia, Henry T. Kiersted, of New York, presiding 


the first part, and William Procter, Jr.. of Philadelphia, in the second part of 
he meeting. In his address Mr. Kiersted says: 
Yet. di eing as the prosp is, and crippl \ re in the compulsory a 
iny 1 s t your Executi ( nittee had determined that we shoul 
long: tiie Nas Oi eetine has he om d ir duty r 
rot Ss \ vin ‘ no}r I worl 


Che attendance was naturally small, only twenty-four being present at the roll 
all, but these were joined by seventeen more in the course of the meeting. Many 
were the letters of regret from the friends of Pharmacy, some being unable to 
attend owing to heavy loss through the inclemency of the times, others having 
been deprived of their sons and assistants on account of the War, and some had 
gone themselves to offer their lives for their country. 

There was a spirit of sadness and gloom over this meeting, for timid hearts 
feared that it might be the last of the Association. Many other associations had 
disbanded, social, scientific and commercial ones, owing to the severity of the times 
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and it speaks well for the determined spirit of the founders of the Pharmaceutical 
Association that, in spite of all the gloomy surroundings, they found time and 
courage to assemble. Another trait that was observable was that no word of com- 
plaint was uttered against those who had formerly met with them. It was Presi- 
dent Kiersted who, two years ago, had expressed the hope that the threatening 
clouds might pass by. Now he mentions the fact, “that many of ourselves should 
soon be personally enrolled in vast hostile armaments, whose every movement 
should carry death and desolation into regions then smiling with plenty and happy 
in peace; that the arcana of our own science, consecrated, as it is, to the cause 
of humanity and to the preservation of health and life should soon be explored to 
furnish some means of destruction hitherto unknown to the art of war.” And 
from the report of the Executive Committee, the following quotation might be 
made: 


“Joseph Laidley, it will be remembered, attended our last meeting at New York, and was 
one of the very few Southern members there present. Mr. Laidley was of Irish descent, 
and was educated in Philadelphia, where he resided until he attained his majority. Having 
graduated at the College of Pharmacy in Philadelphia in 1850, he soon afterwards moved 
to Richmond, Va., where he continued to reside until his death in May, 1861, which occurred 
in a shocking manner, from the premature explosion of a quantity of fulminating mercury, 
in the preparation of which he voluntarily engaged for the Confederate authorities. Mr 
Laidley was formerly an active member of this Association and in 1854-5, was one of its 
Vice-Presidents. As a pharmaceutist he was able and energetic and has left on record 
several papers and essays.” 


You will see that there was no harsh criticism, no sign of anger against the 
members who had considered it their duty to fight for the cause of the South; 
there was nothing but friendship and brotherly feeling. And another quotation 
from the same report says: 


“Charles A. Junghanns, attended our last meeting, having recently before visited his 
friends in Germany. He was an earnest man, and as a pharmaceutist stood well with his 
brethren. When the dark cloud of disunion first threatened the West, Junghanns raised 
a company in Cincinnati, and as its Captain joined the army of Buell. Naturally not robust, 
the exposure incident to his new life, affected his lungs. At the battle of Shiloh, his loss 
of voice having rendered him unable to perform his duty as an officer, he deliberately put 
his first Lieutenant in command of his company, and taking a rifle fought with great coolness 
and decision, until he fell from a wound in his head. Mr. Junghanns was an advocate 01 
pharmaceutical education, and in his death our Association has lost a valuable member.” 


Here we have a brother pharmacist who gave his life willingly for his country 
He was one of the many heroes whose names history does not recount, who did 
his duty without complaint, without hope of reward, without flourish of trumpet, 
or limelight exhibition. He went, he fought, he died. Can there be anything 
nobler and finer as a testimonial than the few simple words written probably by 
Mr. Procter, President of the Committee? Neither great monuments nor flowery 
speech could do more to show the spirit of devotion and patriotism that prevailed 
among the pharmacists of those days. 

The meeting itself moved in a quiet, mostly scientific way. There were a great 
many queries, these having accumulated for two years, and many interesting 
papers were read. It is to be remembered particularly that Professor Maisch at 
that time emphasized the idea to encourage the wine growers of the United States 
to save the tartar deposits. We quote him as follows: 

“Resolved, That we regard the production of ta irtar oe American wine of great im 


portance, on account of the extensive uses in which that product is applied in Pharmacy, 
domestic economy and the arts; that we believe that smalls tartar and purified (cream of) 
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tartar will always meet with a ready sale, and that the wine growers will advance their own 
interests and assist in developing the resources of American agriculture, by making the ex- 
periment of saving the tartar.” 

In this one advice, as well as in many others, we see the national spirit trying to 
encourage domestic industry and enterprise. 

Up to this time there had always been a Committee on Adulteration, and it was 
moved at this meeting, by Dr. Squibb, to discontinue this committee and appoint 
in its place a committee of five to be called the Committee on Drug Market. 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Adulteration be discontinued, and a committee of five 
be appointed to be called the Committee cn the Drug Market, whose duty it shall be t 
report annually the fluctuations in the supply and demand of drugs, the variations in quality, 
and adulterations and sophistications coming under their observation, or reported to them 
by others; and that they be authorized to make a report on any adulterations and sophistica- 


tions of immediate interest, through the pharmaceutical journals, as soon as practicable after 
bers are requested to furnish information of the kind re- 


” 


their discovery; and that all men 
quired, without unnecessary delay 

The larger part of the proceedings, was made up of the report of the Progress 
of Pharmacy, which, owing to the lapse of two years, contained a great deal of 
interesting and valuable information. It treated particularly of pharmaceutical 
preparations, materia medica and subjects of historical value; for while most of 
the investigations and recommendations contained therein have now become famil 
iar facts and rules in Pharmacy, they yet show that, in a great many instances of 
important chemical and pharmaceutical developments, the first instigation came 
from the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

In spite of the small attendance and the discouraging outlook under which the 
Association assembled, the spirit for the elevation of Pharmacy and purity in ac- 
tions and deeds, remained undaunted, as can be seen by the expulsion of a mem- 
ber of the Association, Mr. Hunewell, of Boston. He had used the title and seal 
of the Association for improper advertising purposes. An effort of this ex-mem- 
ber to be reinstated in 1867 failed, the Association refusing to re-open the case. 
This is the first expulsion of any member from the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation. The meeting adjourned to meet again in Baltimore, under the 
presidency of William Procter, Jr. 

At the meeting in Baltimore in 1863, there were forty-nine members present. 
The address of the president was made in a quiet, sober and business like tone. 
He forecasts a financial difficulty that he thought would befall the Association. 
According to the Constitution, members who had paid their dues for ten years, 
became life members and were exempt from further payments. Mr. Procter 
pointed out that, in a year or two, most of the active members would, according 
to this clause, cease to pay, and as the increase in membership, owing to political 
difficulties was not very great, he feared that the Association was approaching 
financial bankruptcy. This question gave rise to a number of debates in this and 
following meetings. The president proposed that a life member should pay $1.00 
annually ; others proposed that they should pay the cost of the proceedings and so 
on, but nothing definite was done in this matter for a number of years. 

Mr. Procter’s remarks on the Pharmacopeeia were of particular interest as they 
show of how little account this valuable book was held at that time. He says: 


“It is time that our practitioners of Pharmacy of every grade should know that we hav 
United States Pharmacopeeia, by personal inspection. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, have 
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never seen the work and know it only through the several commentaries and more par- 
ticularly that in the U. S. Dispensatory, which work is often confounded with the Pharma- 
copearia 


Before closing this address, he says further: 

“T would fain re-impress on you, fellow members, the need we have of more earnestness—I 
might say enthusiasm—in order to carry forward the several objects of our association with 
zeal and success. Already our national Association, through the proceedings and manner of 
organization, is attracting notice abroad, and our co-laborers there are looking to us for 


fruits proportioned to the profession we make. Let us then individually interest ourselves 


in the work of progress—each in his cwn way; and by well directed efforts at home, among 
our fellow pharmaceutists let us increase our members so as eventually, if possible to in 
clude all the better qualified and liberally disposed pharmaceutists and druggists in the whol 
country. That our Association has been able to keep up its organization, in the fac f 
discouraging circumstances which now surround it, is to me, gentlemen, a strong eviden 
f its vitality, and leads | when pea ! more smiles u s, Ou 
Soc v will, witl di I | | \ ) 
ct ts, and comn d ( ( rvwhe 

Acting on the recommendation of the president, in reference to the Pharmac 


poeia, resolutions were afterwards proposed by Dr. Squibb, and also by Mr. Par 


- ¢ 1 tear r « ] "97 . . + ] "1 ‘ + ana 
ish, recommending the use and study of the Pharma opeeia to phi eutists and 
physicians and establishing a permanent committ n the Pharmacopceia,. consist 
ing of three members, to keep a current commentary on the Pharmacopeeia and 
fal aut , —— ry 
reco! Ot a ertul Cl ( nsa sugges s L 11¢ ( ( S 
committee, Dr. Squibb, \ Procter, | \lfred B ab 


the ablest men who could be found for this purpose in the Associatio1 


Among the queries and articles presented to the Association we notice a great 
5 i | S 

many in which the desire is expressed to develop the cultivation and exploitation 
of indigenous plants for pharmaceutical purposes. Of interest is also the thirtieth 


query: ‘What course should be adopted by Pharmaceutists in view of the present 


state of the liquor market, as regards factitious Brandies and Wines?” It 
therefore be seen that this vexed question, that agitates us still to-day, is as old as 
the Association. 

The Association at that time was aware of its important influence and at the 
time entertained a friendly spirit for our co-workers in other countries, as seen by 
the resolution offered by Mr. Parrish, which is well worth producing at the pres 
ent time; and is as follows: 


“WHEREAS, The mutual cultivation of science tends to break down sectional and national 


distinctions, and to unite all of kindred objects and pursuits in a common bond of friend 
ship and good will, and whereas, we have learned with satisfaction of the Druggists and 


Chemists of Great Britain having been summoned near the same time as our present meeting 
and as we believe for purposes similar to our own; therefore, 


“Resolved, That we view this movement on the part of our brethren of the mothe untt 
with feelings of satisfaction and encouragement, and invite their friendly coOperation and 


correspondence in advancing a knowledge of the science and the art of Pharmacy, and in 
promoting the elevation of the profession to a position commensurate with the importance 
and dignity of its objects. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the proper officers of the Associa- 
tion, be transmitted to the President of said Conference of Druggists and Chemists of 
Great Britain by our corresponding secretary, who is also directed to solicit an exchange 
: ; g 


of their published proceedings for those issued by this Association.” 


From the Report on the Progress of Pharmacy, we learn that of all the phar 
maceutical journals that had existed in the United States before the beginning of 
the Civil War, only two had been able to survive, namely the American Journal of 
Pharmacy and the American Druggists Circular. All others had succumbed. A 
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timid effort is made in the report to condemn proprietary medicines, although no 
action was taken. The Committee says: 

“Several of our German contemporaries have undertaken the task to clear up the myster- 
ies Or mystifications of some proprietary medicines sold in Germany and elsewhere at ex- 
travagant rates, to the great detriment of legitimate pharmacy. An undertaking of this 
kind in our country might be attended with benefit; at the same time, however, it is to be 
feared, that the very opposite of the interests of science and humanity, would almost to 4 
certainty be the gainers, as it would only add to their notoriety.” 


Of considerable interest are some data given in the report of the Committee on 
the Drug Market, that had been created the previous vear, and presented its first 
report. It gives us some idea of the value of the drugs in those days, for instance: 

“ Aleohol \mong the articles of primary importance which have fluctuated largely ir. 
price, alcohol holds a prominent place. Of the various grades of alcohol, that called 95 
percent. or the Alcohol Fortius of the present Pharmacopeeia, may be taken to represent 
he whole \t the commencement of the Association’s year, namely September, 1862, it 
old at 65 cents per gallon. From this it rose, with occasional fluctuations, during the re- 

ainder of 1862 to 81 cents, being once as high as 90 cents. By the end of January, how- 
ever, it reached $1.10, and early in February, brought $1.25. Thence it gradually declined 
to 95 cents without much fluctuation till the present time, when it varies with the price of 





whiskey, between 90 cents and 95 cents 
‘Ethe The price paid for ether varied from 35 cents to 37 cents, at one time being as 
high as €8 cents, there being no relation whatsoever between the price and quality, nor even 
etween the price and strength.” 
“Chloroform len specimens were examined. Nine of the ten were of full official density, 
l, judging from the bottle, label! and quality, seven of these were from the same manu- 
rv. Not one of the ten was up to the standard, in freedom from foreign compounds, 
though five of them were so nearly up to it as to be considered very good chloroform. 
The remainder were less clean though, with one exception, not very unclean. One specimen 
was very bad, untit even for external use Che price paid for these were 90 cents to $1.5( 


per pound.” 

Most interesting is the report on Tincture Opii, which says: 

“An accurate morphia assay is, however, one of the most difficult in the whole domain of 
f ordinary chemical research, requiring more time and skill than was at the command of 
the Committee. It was therefore determined, by experiment, that a uniform process fo: 
precipitating all the alkaloids could be adopted and relied upon, as giving a tolerably close 
precipitating a the alkaio1ds could | adopted and rene upon, as giving a tolerably ¢ € 
mparison of the narcotic value of the specimens to which it was applied. Fifty cubic 
entimeters of the Standard Tincture of the Pharmacopeeia, yielded 0.604 grammes of 


mixed alkaloids by the process adopted. Eleven specimens treated precisely in the same 
way gave the following results, namely 424, .327, .343, .308, .486, .427, .480, .427, .340 


38, and .357. These figures indicate that one of the specimens is just about half strength 
Five are in the neighborhood of 7-12, and the remaining five between eight and ten-twelfths 
f the official strength. These preparations cost 1.00, 1.00, 1.12, 1.00, .88, 1.06, unknown 
inknown, 1.12, and 1.00 per pound 

“Opium, by the case, in the hands of the importers, has brought an average price of, at 
least, $8.50 per pound throughout the past year, and this opium in drying loses an average 
of 20 percent. in weight and there are about 14% troy ounces in the avoirdupois pound 
while each pound of the official Tincture represents 1% troy ounces of the dried and powder- 
ed opium. Therefore, at the net case price of opium, the quantity represented in a pound 


f properly-made tincture costs over one dollar Now, upon the theory that the druggists 
ire generally honest, and are selling their tinctures below net cost of the principal ingred- 
ents, regardless of the cost of menstruum, time, labor and general expenses—to say nothing 
f profits—this preparation may be all right, if the above examination be all wrong. But 
if this theory be too absurd for general credence, then these druggists and pharmaceutists 
re chargeable in their practice with an amount of dishonesty which, in the shape of a more 
bold and manly variety of robbery, would be likely to restrict their opportunities of wrong 


ing to the narrower sphere of the criminal prisons.” 


\mong the papers presented at this meeting, were two of particular interest, 
both treating of a still for apothecaries. One was presented by William Procter, 
Tr.. and the other by Thomas Wiegand. Cuts for stills, as they proposed them 
were given and we notice that these identical cuts are still used to-day in the 
various books on pharmacy. The most interesting paper of the meeting, was fur 
nished by Mr. Procter on Fluid-extracts. In a most exhaustive and scientific 
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way, he again goes over the subjects as he did some years ago. But instead of 
treating all drugs alike as he did in his essay in 1859, he now divides them into 
four classes, as follows: 

Class I, Alcohol Fluid Extracts, with a number of sub-divisions according to the strength 
of alcohol of the menstruum. 

Class II, Acetic Fluid Extracts, menstruum diluted alcohol, or alcohol, with a portion 
of acetic acid intended partly for preservation, but mainly for retaining important volatile 
ingredients. 

Class III. Saccharine Fluid Extracts; these fluid extracts are prepared with water or 
diluted alcohol as a menstruum; but little if any of the alcohol is retained in the prepara 


tion when finished, which is preserved by the agency of sugar: also having a numb 
sub-divisions, according to the strength of the menstruum 

Class IV. Various unclassified fluid extracts. 

The paper is too long for reproduction in toto, but it would be well worth while ra 
historian to collect all the various papers on fluid extracts and combine them into a hist 


of these important preparations 

Other papers of interest were, “On the Internal Revenue” by Edward Parrish. 
Owing to the difficulty of raising revenue, new laws of various kinds were repeat 
edly passed by Congress, and Mr. Parrish gives some interesting advice and cor 
sideration which our law-makers of today might do well to heed. 

Frederick Stearns presented a paper on zsthetical pharmacy in which he makes 
a plea for more accuracy and neatness in the fixtures and arrangement of the 
stock in the pharmacies of those days. The volume closes with one of the nicest 
little papers ever written, called a ‘‘Plea for the Handmaiden,” by Mr. Parrish, in 
which he compares pharmacy and medicine, and comes out in sweet, gentle and 
yet strong words for the recognition of Pharmacy as a profession. He closes with 
the words: 


“Let me not be charged with hostility to the medical profession. My earliest recollections 
and life-long associations have taught me to love and honor the high-minded physician 
who, with zeal for both science and humanity, devoted his life to the most laborious and 
responsible of pursuits; but this very respect for the physician as he should be, induces 
me to place a proper estimate upon the Physician as he often ts, and to protest, in the name 
of common honesty and fair dealing, against the unprofessional favoritism to which I have 
alluded, as being notorious, especially in our large cities. And now, entering into the 
second decade in the history of this Association, let us assert for American Pharmacy the 
claim, founded on a common origin and kindred objects, but as a modest and docile sister 
to a place beside the numerous and distinguished branches of the medical family. May we 


all strive to deserve such a position.” 

The observant reader of this volume of the Proceedings, in which two of the 
most prominent teachers of pharmacy in those days, William Procter, Jr., and 
Edward Parrish, presented a number of papers, cannot but notice the difference 
of style and expression between these two men. Procter is always quiet, calm 
and sober. He thinks clearly and sharply, and expresses his thoughts in a simple 
but convincing manner. Parrish, the greater scholar of the two, and a great 
reader of history and poetry, likes to use flowery and elegant language; and par- 
ticularly when his heart enters into the argument, as in the last mentioned article 
of the Handmaiden, he seems to rise to higher spheres, and his language flows 
like a refreshing, rippling stream among the fragrant flowers of the forest. 

Mr. J. Faris Moore, of Baltimore, was elected to preside over the next meeting 
of the Association, appointed to be held in Cincinnati, in 1864. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Association convened in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1864, and was in more than one respect, a continuation of the preceding one. Ther 
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was the same spirit of apprehension and uncertainty, although hopeful signs had 
already appeared on the horizon. At the opening of the meeting there were 
twenty-five members present, and a few more arrived later. A few of the lead- 
ing men of the Association had died during the year, the principal ones being 
Franklin Bache, of Philadelphia; John Meekim, of New York, one of the earlier 
presidents of the Association, and George W. Weyman, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the nomination of candidates for the presidency, a small change was insti- 
tuted by nominating three presidents, the reason being, to do away with the prece- 
dent of electing a president from the city in which the Association was to meet, 
as it might happen that such a course would be inexpedient, and, besides, would 
always exclude worthy members from being candidates from towns where the 
Association would not be likely to assemble. In spite of this change, however, the 
habit of electing a president from the place of meeting continued for a number of 
years. At Cincinnati W. J. M. Gordon was elected president for the following 
year. 

A great deal of the time of the twelfth meeting was taken up with the discus- 
sion of certain changes in the Constitution, the principal one being the permanent 
election of the Recording Secretary with an annual salary of $100.00, and his 
traveling expenses. This innovation caused a great deal of opposition in the be- 
ginning, but it was adopted subsequently. Another vexing question was that of 
admission of new members. There were at that time the names of many men 
on the roster who had never signed the Constitution and had never paid dues, and 
it was pointed out that in the selection of new members greater care should be 
exercised and no one should be considered a member and receive the proceedings, 
unless he had paid the dues and signed the Constitution. This question occupied 
the attention of the Association for many years afterwards. Another change of 
the Constitution was the creation or the establishment of five standing committees, 
elected annually, instead of two as before, the five committees being, the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Committee on Progress of Pharmacy, Committee on Drug 
Market, each to consist of five members, Committee on Scientific Queries and a 
Business Committee, each to consist of three members. These resolutions were 
also adopted at the following meeting, so that the Constitution after the thirteenth 
meeting contained considerable changes from the original draft. 

The report of the Committee on the Progress on Pharmacy contained some tn- 
formation of great interest on the education of the young pharmaceutists in vari- 
ous countries and a comparison was made between education in these countries 
and the total absence of any rules or regulations in this respect in our country. 
Strong recommendations were made to use all possible means of bringing about a 
better education of the apprentice. 

The Committee on Drug Market brought in a report that filled more than 
twenty pages of the proceedings and which contained accounts and complete price 
lists of various drugs. Owing to the political difficulties, it can be understood that 
the cost of some of the drugs had risen to an enormous price, we notice for in- 
stance that morphine sulphate cost $11.00 an’ ounce, potassium iodide $7.00 per 
pound, quinine sulphate $3.55 per ounce, glycerine $1.75 per pound for the 
English, and, for the American, .75 to $1.50 per pound. The report, written 
probably by the Chairman, Mr. Maisch, again makes a strong plea for the cultiva- 
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tion of indigenous plants and the promotion of domestic industry in pharmaceu 
tical and chemical matters. It says: 


“Another important and extremely interesting feature, that might be embraced in one 
of these reports, is the actual supply to our various markets of indigenous plants and drugs 
We ought to regard this in connection with the source of this supply as of the utmost 
importance in order to prevent, if possible, the extermination of medicinal plants in certain 
localities. We are in the habit of denouncing the short-sightedness of the governments 


and the population of the South American republics in felling the cinchona trees, for the 
purpose of obtaining their valuable bark, instead of carefully nursing them, with the view 


of preserving them until they have yielded the indispensable drug to their utmost capacity; 
we applaud the Dutch and English governments for their well directed efforts to trans 
plant the cinchonas to the congenial climate of the East Indies, because we hope that if 
successful, the calamity of an insufficient supply of cinchona bark will be prevented. And 
yet what are we doing at hom The writer knows that in years gone by, spigelia, senega 
serpentaria, ginseng, and probably other drugs used to be collected in the East, but have 
become almost completely extinct there, so that we had been compelled to lock to the South 
for a sufficient supply, and, since this source has been shut off, to the young and growing 
states of our great West. It is within the writer’s knowledge that, in certain localities in 
the immediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, cimicifuga, sanguinaria and veratrum_ viride 
have almost or entirely disappeared, and it 1s likely to be so in other places. 

“In view of the growing importance of these drugs, does it not become us to pause and 
reflect upon proper means to be adopted to prevent their complete eradication? Is it 
perhaps not similar with podophyllum, the vse of which appears to have largely increased 
in late years? With a soil adapted to as large a number ot vegetable species as can be 
found anywhere throughout the world; with a climate reaching almost to the tropics of the 
South, and extending through the entire fertile part of the temperate zone; with a conti- 
nent stretching from the shores of the Atlantic to the coast of the great Pacific Ocean 
and embracing towering mountains, undulating hills and large plains; we ought never t 
come under the necessity of seeing our own medicinal plants transferred to other c¢ 


er to prevent an exhanstion of supply 


tinents in ore 


If we turn to the scientific papers presented at this meeting, we find the first 
paper presented by our old and highly respected member, C. Lewis Diehl, at that 
time from New York, on Oleum Aethereum. He had joined in the year 1863, as 
well as another old and highly respected member now deceased, namely, Albert E. 
Ebert, of Chicago. 

Among the papers presented the one by Mr. Gordon, of Cincinnati, on Glycerin, 
deserves notice. Glycerin was at that time a new article, and Gordon speaks of 
“its mission as a remedy, as an adjuvant and as a solvent.” His paper was in 
those days a revelation to most of the hearers. Another subject that was new to 
most of those present was that entitled “Remarks on Dialysis,” by William Proc- 
ter, Jr. While the investigations of both these men, and the information that 
they gave in their respective subjects, are now common knowledge to every chem- 
ist and pharmacist, the appearance of these two papers at this time shows of what 
strict and keen scientific spirit the early leaders of our Association were possessed 
and how nothing escaped them that seemed to be of any use or value in their pro- 
fession. Mr. E. Parrish read a volunteer paper on the ‘Systematic Course of 
Study and Manipulation for Students of Pharmacy.” He gives in it a complete 
syllabus for students and pleads in a masterful way for higher education. 

The thirteenth meeting of the Association was held in September, 1865, in Bos 
ton, and was called to order by Mr. Gordon, of Cincinnati. At this meeting overt 
one hundred members were present and a livelier and more animated spirit seemed 
to prevail. It certainly was one of the most interesting and spirited meetings, in 
so far as a full exchange of opinions on many subjects took place, in which the 
leading men of those days often differed. It is natural that the president should 
make some reference to the close of the destructive war. He says: 
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“As members of a scientific Association, having for its main object the advancement of 
the members of our calling in elevating and useful knowledge, we have as a matter of course 
nothing whatever to do with politics; our boast is that we meet on the common ground 
of a brotherhood which interferes not with the religion or politics of any of the members. 
We feel, therefore, that we have nothing to do as a Convention, assembled for such pur- 
poses as I have indicated, with the war (which is now happily closed), other than to deplore 
its necessity, to mourn over the separaticn it has caused us for the time being, from many 
of our brethren; to regret the hindr: ance it has been to the advancement of our cause, and 
rejoice (which we heartily do), in its termination. Many of our members, particularly 
in the Southern States, have been practically cut off from connection with our Association 
during the last four years, and their vacant places have been the cause of no little sorrow 
for those of us who were enabled to meet. I think I express the sentiments of every 
nember of the Association, now met in our annual conclave, when I say that our doors 
stand open to all those who have been hindered from meeting with us, and a hearty wel 


to 


me awaits them.” 
The president also dwells on the many taxes that had been levied during the 
var and which brought about an increase in the prices of many pharmaceutical 


ind chemical preparations, and he there makes his first plea for free alcohol used 


is a medicine and in the arts. After nearly fifty years of agitation this sam« 
desire still exists. 

At this meeting the first mention of an International Congress of Pharma 
is made and while no delegates were appointed it was vet resolved to send a orect 
ing to this meeting, which took place in Brunswick, Germany. It was also re 


ved, and this is very noteworthy, that the minutes of the first meeting held 1 
\ssociation of 1852 and 1855, should 


1)¢ 


I8a1, as well as the proceedings of the 
eprinted, as no more copies were available 
on the Drug Market, which in previous years had been of such in 


Che report 
value of the | 


terest, was this year missing. A difference of opinion, as to the 
S. Pharmacopeeia, brought out some very interesting remarks from Prof. Pat 
rish, Mr. Procter, Dr. Squibb and Mr. Maisch, as well as others. The question 
at issue was, whether a pharmacist should be allowed to differ from the methods 
and strength of certain preparations as laid down in the Pharmacopeeia, and the 
general opinion seemed to be that, while the Pharmacopeeia was a valuable and 
useful book, nobody should be bound by it because a certain man or some men 
who had written the Pharmacopoeia had advocated certain formulas. The 
lengthy debate by the leading men of the time was cut short however, by the 
stern veteran, who always showed a clear judgment and the greatest common 
sense, S. M. Colcord, of Mass. He said in a quiet way: 

the strength of preparations is uniformity. This we 


“One great object to be attained in 
standard; and as long as you adopt the Phar 


annot get if we differ. There must be some 
nacopoela, you must adhere to it 


Another interesting discussion took place at the beginning of the meeting. It 


vill be remembered that there were a great many of the earlier members who had 
the idea that the American Pharmaceutical Association should be an Association 
of delegates and should derive its strength from local associations and colleges of 
pharmacy. Although this — had been defeated at the previous meeting, 
there were many signs that it still prevailed in the minds of the leading men, and 
when at the thirteenth meeting re ai from the Alumni Association of the Phil 
adelphia College of Pharmacy presented their credentials, Dr. Squibb objected, on 
the grounds that the Alumni Association was not a local association, and that the 
\merican Pharmaceutical Association could not recognize any society whose mem 
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bers were scattered all over the United States. This opinion was shared by many, 
with Mr. Parrish leading the opposition. President Gordon sustained the objec- 
tion and ruled the Alumni Association out. An appeal from this decision was 
I 
made and the ruling of the Chair was not sustained. \Vhile this incident may 
appear of little significance to some, it must yet be considered one of the greatest 
victories for the Association; for it again emphaiszed its national character and 
| 
absolutely independent position. 

It was remarkable that at this meeting a great many new members were added 
to the roster, the most coming from Chicago, about 25 in all. Here also joined 
our beloved friend and treasurer for many vears, S. .\. D. Sheppard, of Salem, 
Mass. 

The various propositions for changes in the Constitution as mentioned previ 

I 5 


ously, were adopted at this meeting and the Committee on Nominations brought 


in a full list of candidates for all the offices and committees. H. W. Lincoln, of 
Boston, was elected president. At this meeting the office of Local Secretary was 


discussed and at the next meeting added to the list of offices. Mr. Ebert, of Chi 


cago, read at this meeting his first paper on “Oil of Amber.” He also took part 
| - ° 1 


in all the debates with that youthful impulsiveness and enthusiastic courage which 
| 


il. 


characterized him to his deat 
\mong the queries the one on Opium and its cultivation in the United States 


was Of particular interest. Dr. Squibb said: 


“Tl hold in my hand a specimen of opium, 1 from poppy grown in Virginia, in tl 
neighborhood oi Lynehburg, by Powhattan Robertso1 It is understood that large quan- 
tities were made and used in the medical practic f the Southern armies, when they were 
prevented from procuring from abroad a sufficient supplv of the druy. I would like to have 
the Association receive it, and refer it to Israel J. Grahame for examination; if he i 
willing to undertake that matter, it would doubtless be very acceptable to the Associati 
[here is no doubt about its authenticity; it came directly without passing through sec 
hands. I have heard it said that we could cultivate opium in this country; it would be 
great advantage.” 

And again 

“T have heard that the culture of opium was attempted in Alabama and in Florida, in thé 
neighborhood of Apalachicola, to a considerable extent. It was found to be deleterious t 
the field hands, and was abandoned on that account in some localities. That large quan- 
tities were produced seems to be indisputable.” 


This brought forth the remark from Mr. Henchman, of New Hanmpshire, that: 


“During the war of 1812, when opium was very scarce, some parties produced it in New 
Hampshire, and it sold from ten to twelve dollars a pound. It was then of very good 
] 


quality. After he had established a market, the producer manufactured a very good looking 


1 


irticle but much inferior.” 


Mr. Parrish read an interesting paper on “Filtering and Filtering Apparatus” 
while Mr. Maisch read at this meeting a lengthy treatise on ‘Rhus Toxicoden 
dron,” showing that the poisonous principle in this plant is an acid and not, as 
was supposed a number of alkaloids. 

Thomas S. Wiegand, of Boston, read a paper on “The Obligations of Pharma- 
ceutists in Respect to the Instruction of Those in Their Employ,” and made a 
strong plea for the proprietors to instruct their apprentices better, closing with the 
words: 

“In concluding these hasty thoughts upon so important a subject, I would suggest the 
propriety of the Association urging, with all its influence, the adoption of some scheme 
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calculated to render the practical instruction of pharmaceutical students a leading feature 


among our members.” 


It will be seen from these remarks how feebly and how slowly the demand for 
higher education arose, and how it took from four to five decades to bring it to 
the present height. Another paper along the same line, was that called ‘Fidelity 
to the Pharmacopeeia,” by James W. Mill, in which he uses a beautiful simile, and 
says: 

“Guided by no such acknowledged standard of authority, the preparation and dispensing 
of medicines would be involved in extreme confusion and uncertainty. Like a ship at sea 
without chart or compass, Pharmacy would drift helplessly on the turbid waters of em- 
piricism, and, finally, despite the utmost efforts of its crew, be lost amid the rocks and 
reakers of quackish pretention, or the sordidness and selfishness of mere trade and traffic 
\s the compass is to the mariner, so is the Pharmacopeeia to the pharmaceutist, pointing 
ut to him the course by which to steer his pharmaceutical ship, so as to safely guide it 
into the haven of professional integrity and material prosperity. Itself, indeed, the creature 
f Pharmacy, it yet in turn aids greatly in its advancement. A standard for the guidance: 
f hemselves, it also furnishes a medium by means of which the physician 


pharmaceutists tl 
st can understand each other in the writing and dispensing of prescrip- 
; 

i 


and pharmaceuti 
tions. Compiled 
taining within its page 
vears of observatio1 


yy able and conservative minds, it is a safe and trustworthy guide, con- 
wes, as it were in a nut-shell, the concentrated results of 1 


1 
1cap 


nany previous 
thus supplying to all pharmaceutists alike, in a cheaj 


ind research, 
he most reliable formulas for the preparation of its various products 


ind compact form, 
‘t devised; fallible, of course, like all human 


that science and practical experience have ye 

productions, it is none the less entitled to full confidence and support. The Pharmacopeeia 
should. however. be regarded as not simply advisory or recommendatory, but as authorita- 
ive. 


A number of papers at this meeting dealt with the question of economizing and 


saving alcohol. Owing to the enactment of new internal revenue laws, the pric 


fa gallon of alcohol had risen from 75c to nearly $3.00 and the question of sav- 


ing, was of course of great importance. New processes of making tinctures and 
fluid extracts were recommended and stills of all kinds were presented at this 
meeting for the recovery of the alcohol used in their manufacture. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association was held in Detroit, Michigan, 
H. W. Lincoln, of Boston, presiding at the first half of the meeting, and the newly 
elected president, Frederick Stearns, during the second half. 

The amendment of the Constitution offered the previous year, to establish the 
office of ‘Local Secretary,” was adopted in the course of the meeting. Mr. P. W. 
Bedford, of New York, was elected the first Local Secretary of the Association. 

In his address President Lincoln reviewed the activities, the work and the grad- 
ual growth of the Association, and attached to it a tabulated statement of the 
number of members of each state. From this table, in which thirty-two States, 
one territory, the Dominion of Canada, New Brunswick, and Bermuda were rep 
resented, it appears that the number of members had increased since 1853 fron 
forty-four to six hundred and seventy-one, showing a continuous increase with 
every year with the exception of the last one. This was owing to the fact that 
a great many members were dropped on account of non-payment of dues. 

In the course of the meeting Professor Parrish took occasion to make a few re- 
marks on the facilities of education of pharmacists in the United States, from 
which we quote the following: 


1 


There is not a city of the first class in the United 


States that might not, from the 
potheearies residing in it, furnish a sufficient class to sustain a Colleg f Pharmacy.” 


He then reviews shortly the work of the various colleges and records that the 
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attendance is proportionally small particularly in the large cities such as New 
York and Philadelphia. He then continues: 


s in 


“Now the question for us to consider is this:—Cannot this Association exert it 
fluence to improve the conditions, and extend the appreciation of the colleges in the United 
States and to establish others when practicable? In Cincinnati they have not for a number 
of years had any successful teaching. In none of the cities but New York, Philadelphia, 
Saltimore and St. Louis are there any colleges attempting to get along and keep up thi 
instruction. I don’t know that we could do anything, but I think the weight and influenc 
of the Association should be thrown in this directior That is the way in which we ar 
to raise the status of pharmacy in the United States. It is through generations to con 
We that have got ahead, and feel like relinquishing our connection with business, cann 
do a great deal except to us ur influence in that direction; but the young men then 
selves, who are to be educated in pharmacy, will rais \meri Pharmacet 1 Ass 
ciation hereafter to be a body of far greater efficiency than it has ever been, judging fro 
those we have among us who 1 ntly availed the Ives of the ad tages of pharm- 
aceutical instructi [ hope 1 ( n S \ss i 
whether we cannot d mething to wake up the very lars y 
importance of sending their apprent! t r who y 

systematic inst 

Irederick L. Stearns took occasion to follow with these words 
the influence of this Ass 
here l 
r s t] \\ ~ 
the 
" 
1¢ eX t t | t 
ry ‘ ( 

stand its ( 1 ye lL hey y S 
l yY may \ \ lise \ 
very moment they become 1 t S 
Association tl J ire ready to joit ns | t 
association for fourteen years and have spent derabl t g 
meetings, but | know it has paid me tet T t g 
many other advantages I have reaped trom my connection with it. [ am very g 
that the remarks of Prof. P is] r¢ 1 I cordially ndorse t m.’ 


17 


The remarks of these gentlemen were not followed by any particular action and 
it might appear unnecessary to record them in a history of the Association. But 
deeds and actions are very often the result of long and quiet agitation and the 
men in whose minds the first instigation originated are sometimes forgotten as 
others take up their work and, often, bring it out as their own. It is the office 
of the true historian to trace the development of the spirit that underlies all great 
actions back to the originator; and remarks of the kind recorded above, are more 
apt to act as a leaven and produce great results than strong, impetuous and radical 
motions of reform. In these few and gentle words, expressed spontaneously in 
the midst of the meeting, the beautiful spirit of fraternity that characterized the 
actions of our Association in those days, comes out in a wonderful way and they 
show how the leading men of those times cast their eves and thoughts forward 
and saw in the future that greatness of the Association to which it has grown at 
the present time. 

When we look over the list of the ne¢ wl elected officers of the Association, we 
cannot but be struck with the galaxy of important and great names that we see 
this year. Many of them were selected for office for the first time, others had 
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been working in the interests of the Association since it began. Where could a 
finer array of great names be found than the following: 


Qe oc: Qa re soessecce Aeron, Mach. 
a: 2 Sey ......-..+Philadelphia, Pa 
BO. a re ere | a eB 
ee ee eee errr ey 
Albert E. Ebert...... ee ee ee eee soos se  Qecamo, TT] 
ee ee Se ee sin 26 iins eo ooa Cincinnati, Ohio 
so. ee ee. ee .....-Philadelphia, Pa 
C. Lewis Diehl........ a ee eT: Louisville, Ky 

Prof. F. F. Mayer.. ....- New York, N. ¥ 

Prot. P. W. Bedford...... pares dim wee ... New York, N. ¥ 

Samuel Colcord.... ee pacer taka 4 ......-Boston, Mass 
Prof. W. Procter, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa 
Dr. E. R. Squibb.... die Pub ravines Brooklyn, New York 
Robert J. Brown...... - nineer .Leavenworth, Kansas 


An interesting debate took place when the special committee on the Internal 
Revenue Law, Dr. E. R. Squibb, Chairman, presented their report. It was again 
Prof. Parrish, who objected to the number of laws enacted by Congress and he 
showed how absurd it was to classify all preparations under the same heading. 
As the Pharmacopeeia was no authority at that time, there were, for instance, a 
great many formulas for Citrate of Magnesia in use, and according to Prof. Par- 
rish’s understanding of the law, all of these required a revenue stamp, except the 
one made by the formula of the Pharmacopeceia, which he claimed to be the worst 
of all. His own preparations, that were prescribed by physicians all over the 
country, came under the same class, simply because in some of them he deviated 
slightly from the formulas of the Pharmacopeeia. Dr. Squibb defended the 
action of Congress and the committee, and a careful perusal of the whole debate 
shows that the difficulty actually arose from the fact that there was no established 
standard or authority for any preparation whatsoever. 

The Treasurer's report caused lengthy remarks. It had been necessary to levy 
a special assessment in order to avoid a deficiency, and the treasurer again called 
attention to the fact that the life members who were exempt from payment were 
increasing at a rate greater than new members could be procured and earnestly 
urged relief in this respect. 

A number of amendments to the Constitution were proposed. It took how- 
ever another year until final relief on this vexing question was found. 

Delegates were also appointed for the next International Congress held in Paris 
in 1867. 

The report on the Progress of Pharmacy, presented by the Chairman, Enno 
Sander, comprising about sixty pages of the proceedings, was a very exhaustive 
treatise on everything that had happened in the previous years in the line of phar- 
maceutical development. As a peculiarity, it might be mentioned that in nearly 
every report at those times, the formulas for Syrup of Copaiba and Syrup of 
Cubebs are given, preparations that have long since disappeared from general 
use. The Chairman pointed out the difficulty of compiling this report and makes 
the remark: 

“It occurred to my mind that all these difficulties might be obviated to a great extent by 
ppointing a permanent reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy.” 

This is the first mention of a “permanent reporter on the Progress of Phar- 


MAac\ hi 
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Interesting papers were presented on the production of wines in various parts 
of the United States. Albert E. Ebert, from Chicago, presented specimens of 
Essence of Beef, the first made in this country. From the scientific papers, we 
notice a great many in this year that contained reports on the improvement ot 
the processes in Pharmacy, as for instance:—William Procter on Sassafras; 
James W. Mill on Granular Salts; Thomas Doliber on Benzoinated Lard and 
Valerian; Wilson Pile on Acetate of Ammonia; C. Lewis Diehl on Chemical! 
Processes; Notes on Liquor Bismuth by George F. H. Markoe; and John M. 
Maisch on Chloroform, on Brandy and on Sherry \Wine. 

A paper of some historical value was that by Prof. E. Parrish entitled, “A 
Discourse on Titles.” As has been stated, the general name for the members of 
our profession was PHARMACEUTIST. In this paper, Mr. Parrish proposes 
the name PrHarMaAcist, and the word *“Pharmacal” instead of “Pharmaceuti 
eal.” 

Dr. Squibb agreed with Prof. Parrish and said: “I consider the term Pharma- 
cist a decided improvement on Pharmaceutist.” No action was taken on this 
point however, and the proceedings continued for a number of vears to speak ot 
“Druggist and Pharmaceutist.”’ 

The following meeting, the fifteenth, was held in New York in 1867. Owing 


to the sickness of President Stearns, the Vice-President, Mr. Parrish, presided at 


the first half of the meeting. ‘This meeting was a note-worthy one in more than 
one respect. There were nearly 100 members present. As new members at this 


meeting, mention should be made of Joseph P. Remington, of Brooklyn, and Dr. 
C. F. Chandler, of New York. Important changes in the Constitution were made 
so as, finally, to relieve the strain on the treasury. They all tended to raise more 
funds and an admission fee of $3.00 was required. The annual contribution was 
to be increased to $3.00; life membership abolished for the future. The fee for 
the certificate of membership was made $5.00. After long debates on these prop- 
ositions, they were finally all passed. A great number of the old members re- 
signed their life-membership and continued to contribute like ordinary members. 
When the Nominating Committee brought in their report, they named Dr. E. R 
Squibb, of Brooklyn, for President. Dr. Squibb, however, declined, stating that 
stress of business prevented him from accepting the office. He asked the Asso- 
ciation to substitute the name of J. Milhau, of New York, in place of his own 
After a lengthy debate this was finally done, and Milhau was elected President 
for the following year. 

The report of the Committee on Drug Market, which comprised thirty pages 
of the proceedings, gives a general review and has tabulated statistics of imports 
in the different ports of entry, giving the amount of importation and the values. 
This gave rise to a lengthy debate, in which all the leading men of the time par 
ticipated. The pictures that were revealed of the status of the drug market in 
the United States were not pleasant ones. Adulteration and sophistication were 
the rule, and articles intended to sell as adulterants for staple goods were open); 
advertised as such, as, for instance, Cream of Tartar was adulterated with a series 
of articles, one called terra-alba and claimed to be “‘the best and most reliable 
adulerant of Cream of Tartar.” Dr. Squibb stated that in the United States 
there was “pure Cream of Tartar;” next “Cream of Tartar,” then came “Creat 
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of Tartar No. 1,° “Cream of Tartar No. 2,” and so on. No. 1 contained about 
ten percent. of adulteration, while the lowest grade contained nearly 80%. 

Complaints were also made about the varying price of Alcohol, which fluctuated 
between three and four dollars per gallon. 

At this meeting, for the first time, delegates to the International Pharmaceutical 
Congress made a report to the ‘Association, which in many respects is of great 
interest. The two delegates who had attended the Congress were William Proc- 
ter, Jr., and John Faber. Mr. Procter received the honor of being elected on: 
of the Vice-Presidents for the next Congress. At the deliberations of this Con 
eress the delegates from America were as a rule on the negative, voting on all 
questions alone and against the delegates from Europe. Some of the questions 


discussed were the following: 


“Shall there be unlimited liberty as in ordinary mercantile business? Shall there be a 
free practise with the guarantee of a diploma and personal responsibility under the common 
law? Shall there be a wise regulation by law, designed to insure the public interests and pro 


tect the pharmaceutists ?” 


All the delegates voted against the first query; on the second, all voted on the 
negative except those from the United States. When the third was voted upon, 
all the votes were cast in the affirmative, excepting those of the United States, 
which were for the negative. 

The second question was: “Is it proper to limit the indefinite multiplication 
of pharmaceutical shops?” It was referred to a Committee consisting of one 
member of each country. All reported in favor of limiting the trade except Mr. 
‘aber, of New York, who alone voted in the negative. 

The third question was: “Is it proper to demand the creation of institutions 
of a disciplinary character, destined to maintain the ‘honorability’ of the profes- 
sion of Pharmacy, by insuring its correct practise, and to represent and protect 
it in all its exterior relations?” The committee to whom this was referred re- 
ported in the affirmative, which view was adopted by the Congress. The dele- 
gates’ report then stated: 


“As some of the speakers had alluded to pharmacy in America in a way that was calcu- 
lated to give a wrong impression,—a short statement was prepared by one of us, and permis- 
sion was obtained to read it in English, so that it mivht go on record. The origin of the 
colleges was referred to, and the rise of scientific pharmacy, in the United States, to the 
separation of dispensing from the practice of medicine. A general view was given of our 
progress and allusion was made to the subjects of the Pharmacopeeia, and to weights and 
measures.” 


The report of the Committee on Internal Revenue Law was also of great inter- 
est, as it gave the details of a suit by the government against an illicit distiller. 
In the course of the testimony, two witnesess stated the proportions and yield of 
the process. 


“A quantity of twenty bushels of grain for making a mash, generally consists of fourteen 
bushels of Indian corn, four bushels of rye, and two bushels of malt, though a much larger 
proportion of rye is preferred where a fine quality of whiskey is aimed at. The proportion 
of water used in making the mash, was the subject of investigation, as affecting the issue of 
a case on trial. According to the evidence for the United States, thirty-four gallons of water 
were usually added to each bushel of grain in the mash, while the beer, after dilution with 
cold water, usually contains forty to fifty gallons to a bushel. The best temperature for 
mashing’ was stated to be from 158° F. to 190° F”’ 


The methods adopted by the Government to prevent improper manufacture of 
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alcohol and whiskey, were discussed at length in this report, but no action of any 
kind was taken. 

The report of the Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy comprised 144 pages, 
more than one-third of the whole book, and it gives an idea of the enormous 
amount of work that the Reporter, C. Lewis Diehl undertook in the interest of 
Pharmacy. Among the many interesting new articles that this report contained 
we notice Liquid Soap mentioned for the first time and the method of its manufac- 
ture from glycerine, oleine and solution of potash. Also “Liquor Carbonis Deter- 
gens,’ a new form of antiseptic for local application, “was said to be an alcoholic 
solution of coal tar, containing probably carbolic acid and other acids, with dark 
tarry matter. It forms a permanent emulsion with water.” The Solution of 
Citrate of Magnesia continued to be a puzzling question and four different for- 
mulas for this preparation are given. 

A good idea of the amount of care that the leading pharmacists took in thos 
days in the preparing of prescriptions, is given in the discussion of a paper, in 
answer to Query 16, by James W. Mill on Ergot. Mr. Maisch stated that he only 
powdered two drachms at a time, which took about an hour. He said: 


“T will cheerfully add my testimony to the fact of the efficacy of ergot when freshly pow- 
dered. I disagree with Mr. Wiegand of the necessity of powdering it for immediate us: 
\s 1 powder it, it would take me about an hour to powder two drachms. | have a practise 
of never keeping on hand more than two or three drachms. Powdered ergot is never kept 
more than two or three weeks—when that time has elapsed, it is thrown away and another 
portion is powdered and kept on hand; two drachms being about enough to use for one or 
two prescriptions. The physicians who have used it bave been very well satisfied with it. 1 
pass my powder through a sieve of sixty, and that is why it takes a good deal of trouble.” 


\ remarkable resolution was offered by William A. Brewer, of New York. 

“Resolved, That while we hold to a high appreciation of the beneficial influence of th 
iccustomed social entertainments tendered to the members of this Association and their 
friends, by the members of the drug trade in the various cities where the Association meets 
from time to time, and while we cherish with gratitude and thankfulness the good feeling 
which prompts these munificent exhibitions of generosity, we cannot but hope that, here- 
after, the solicitors of the contributions for such purposes, may get permission from the donors 
to devote a moiety of said contributions to the endowment of a central library and a cabinet 
of materia medica and collateral matters for the purposes and use of the Association.” 


This resolution was later on discussed but not accepted. It is the first crude 
idea of creating a permanent home central library and museum for the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

A communication from the East River Medical Association of the City of 
New York, signed by Dr. J. Shrady, condemning the renewing of prescriptions, 
did not meet with the approval of the Association and a somewhat evasive reply 
was given. 

In the report of the Committee of Queries which was read by Mr. Squibb, 
is noticed that in the seventeenth query the word “Pharmacist” is used. This is 
the first time that this form is used in an official paper of the Association. 


“What is the best scheme of practical instruction for young men prepat ing for the business 
, ' 


of PHARMACISTS, aside from the necessary service in the shop, with especial view 
those who are unable to attend a Couege of Pharmacy ?” 
This query was answered by Mr. E. Parrish the following year. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

The first session of the Scientific Section was held Tuesday afternoon, August 
25th, 1914, in Room D, of the Convention Floor of the Hotel Pontchartrain. 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman Ruddiman, at 2:00 p. m., who 
said : 

“Conservation seems to be the word of the times. At this meeting several 
changes are being inaugurated for the purpose of conserving time, and that is one 
reason why the present Chairman has broken away from the time honored custom 

of giving a formal address. The present officers of the Section believe that much 
of the good to be derived from the meeting is to be found in discussions. In the 
past many a good paper has been passed by, perhaps, because it was not taken in 
by the members, or they were not prepared to discuss it. To get the good out of 
he discussion we must have it at the meeting. I presume that some of you are 
somewhat like myself; when [ see a paper printed, followed by a discussion, | look 
at the discussion first. 1 think that the discussion is one of the interesting parts 
of the paper 

“Then, again, where the writer of a paper is not present to read his paper, it has 

en the custom to read that paper by title. | think that is not fair to the writer. 
[le has put time and labor into a paper full of good ideas and | think it should bi 
IVE n due consideration. 

“| have gone over the papers which have been sent in, particularly those where 


| knew the writer would not be pre sent, and have made a very brief abstract ot 
he papers with the idea ot presenti ng that brief abstract in case the writer is 
t prese Then if the members of the Section wish the paper read in full, 


they may have it read. 

“I regret to say that the members of the Association have not cooperated with 
he officers quite as well as I had hoped for. Up to yesterday morning, only about 

f of “one per rs announced on the program had been turned in, consequently the 
thicers hi not been in a position to arrange the program to the best advantage, 
or to sé ‘seni p - for discussion. My idea was to have these papers on hand, and 
to get some one or two members of the Association to read them over beforehand. 
in order to be eenaunil to discuss them in a few words and to the point. That is 
what we want, | think, in the discussions. 

‘\ resolution introduced at the Nashville meeting will be called up for action 
some time during the meeting, and this resolution provides or requires that all 
papers be handed in to the Chairman at least one week before the meeting. | 
understand there will be a discussion of a similar topic before the Council to- 
night, and it is proposed to require papers handed in to all sections of the Associa 
tion, to be handed in one month before the meeting. Probably this will be decided 
upon at the Council and later at the General Session. 

“With these few explanations we will proceed at once to the business. 

“The first thing in the order of business, as printed in the by-laws, is the Sec- 
retary’s report. . 

“SECRETARY SCOVILLE: I have no report to make, Mr. Chairman. 

“CHAIRMAN RupDDIMAN: The next order of business is the report of standing 
committees, and Committees of the Association which report to this Section. 
Some of these reports are rather lengthy, and with the consent of the Section we 
will postpone these reports until a later session unless there be some objection. 

“Mr. Puitip ASHER: I move that the reports be disposed of in that way.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

“CHAIRMAN RuppiIMAN: The next order of business is the appointing of a 
nominating committee, which committee will present two names for each office 
for the coming year. This Committee is to report before the adjournment of this 
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section. On this Committee, I will appoint: \Vm. b. Day, of Chicago; Martin 
I. Wilbert, of Washington; Prof. Jordan. 

“The Committee will please report before the adjournment of this Session two 
names for each of the offices, which are Chairman, First Vice-Chairman, Second 
Vice-Chairman and Secretary. The election of these will be at the last session of 
the Section. 

‘The next order of business is miscellaneous business, and under this, I pre- 
sume, would come the resolution which was presented at the Nashville meeting 
at the last session too late to be acted upon. | have already referred to this reso- 
lution. It is to change the by-laws requiring the papers to be handed in one 
week before the meeting. As this subject is to be discussed before the Council 
to-night, | would suggest that we defer action on this resolution until a later 
session and see what is best to do to keep in harmony with the General Session. 

“Is there any other business to come before the Section? (No response. ) 

“We will proceed at once to the reading of the papers. The first paper on the 
program is on the subject of ‘Uniformity in Dosage of Radium Emanation,’ by 
Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin.” 

Mr. SCHIEFFELIN :—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Section: I feel that 
it is a presumption for me to address a gathering of so many scientists and teach 
ers of science; what I have to say is for the men who studied chemistry and 
physics twenty-five years ago, rather than for those who graduated last spring. 

In case I tell you things that many of you know, it will be simply because in 
speaking of this wonderful subject of radium and its emanation from the point 
of view of pharmacy, it seems important to refer not only to its properties, but 
to say a word about its occurrence, and the theory of its existence. 

CHAIRMAN RuppIMAN: Dr. Schieffelin’s paper, 1f there are no objections, will 
take the usual course. The next paper on the program is “The New Science of 
Immunology,” by Dr. F. E. Stewart, of Philadelphia. (Printed in Septembe 
issue. ) 

M. I. Wilbert then read a paper entitled, “Official and Other Tinctures,” which 
was referred for publication. 

C. F. Ramsey then read a paper on, “Difficulties in the Manufacture of Certain 
Fluid Extracts.” 

Mr. Scoville presented a paper on, “Glycerite of Bismuth.” (Printed in Sep- 
tember issue. ) 

Dr. Stockberger read a paper entitled, “Comparison of the Physical Properties 
of Some Volatile Oils, with Special Reference to the Requirements of the U. S. 


P., 1970.” 


A paper was then presented entitled, “A New Method for the Distinction of 
True From Synthetic Oil of Wintergreen,” by G. H. Watson. 
CHAIRMAN RuDDIMAN: The next paper on the program is “Laboratory 


Notes,”’ by George E. E’We, and C. I. Vanderkleed. 

Mr. Vanderkleed then read the above paper in abstract. 

lhe Nominating Committee then presented the following nominations for off- 
For Chairman, H. Englehardt, H. C. Hamilton; 


cers for the ensuing year: 
H. Turner; for Second Vice-Chair- 


for First Vice-Chairman: W. L. Scoville, J. 
man: L. E. Brown, F. E. Bibbins; for Secretary: Wm. Mansfield, Azor Thurston. 
On motion of Mr. Mansfield the Section adjourned to meet Wednesday after- 


noon, August 26th, at 2 o'clock. 
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SECOND SESSION. 

The second session of the Scientific Section was called to order Wednesday 
afternoon, August 26th, 1914, in Room D, of the Convention Floor, of the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, by Chairman Ruddiman. 

On motion, the minutes of the Secretary were approved. 

The following papers were presented :—‘“The Assay of Opium,” by A. R. L. 
Dohme. (Paper read in abstract by Dr. Englehardt.) And “The Lime Assay of 
Opium,” by A. B. Lyons; which two papers were presented for discussion to- 
gether by Chairman Ruddiman. “A New Method for the Estimation of Gly- 
cerin in Pharmaceutical Preparations,’ by C. H. Briggs, and “On the Estimation 
of the Assay of Glycerin,” by F. T. Bradt. These two papers were also dis- 
cussed together. “The Determination of Glycerin in Tablets and in Confec- 
tions,” by LeRoy Forman; “Notes on the Assay of Hydrastis and Fluid Extract 
of Hydrastis,” by H. W. Jones; “What is the Best End-Point of the Reaction in 
the Frog Heart Method of Digitalis Assay,” by L. W| Rowe; “Preliminary Notes 
on a New Pharmaco-dynamic Method of Assay,” by Paul S. Pittinger; ‘“Medic- 
inal Plant Gardens,” by Dr. Stockberger, (printed in October issue) ; “A Third 
Alkaloid from Gelseminum,” by A. E. Stevenson and L. FE. Sayre; “The Neces- 
sity of a Method of Estimating the Intrinsic Value of Essential Qualities of 
Coffee,” by Prof. L. E. Sayre. On motion of Mr. Gordon the Section then ad- 
journed to meet on Thursday morning. 


THIRD SESSION. 

The third session was convened at Room D, Hotel Pontchartrain, Thursday 
at 9:30 a. m. 

On motion of Mr. Asher the reading of the minutes of the last session was dis- 
pensed with. 

Papers were read as follows :— 

“Morphine Nitrate and Morphine Acetate,” by H. Englehardt and O. E. Win- 
ters; ‘Elementary Phosphorus,” by the same authors; the “Estimation of Calo- 
mel,” by R. I. Grantham. 

The Section then elected the following officers for the ensuing year :—Chair- 
man, H. Engelhardt; First Vice-Chairman, W. L. Scoville; Second Vice-Chair- 
man, Linwood E. Brown; Secretary, William Mansfield. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Medicinal Products was presented and on motjon of Mr. Gordon it 
was accepted to take the usual course. (Report printed in September issue. ) 

The report of the Committee on Ebert Prize was accepted and referred for 
publication. (Printed in October issue.) 

The report of the Committee on Physiological Testing was received and re- 
ferred for publication. (Printed in October.) 

It was voted to approve the publication of the Digest of Comments on the 
Pharmacopeceia of the United States, published by the Public Health Service of 
the United States and that a resolution be sent to the Surgeon General to that 
effect. 

The following papers were read in abstract :—‘‘The Glands of Internal Secre- 
tion and Their Importance as Therapeutic Agents,” by Dr. Cary P. McCord; 
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“The Composition and Assay of Diacetyl-Morphine Chloride and Heroin 
Chloride,” by R. T. Harris and A. M. Clover; “The Analysis of Cigarettes, Cigars 
and Tobacco, and the Use of Lloyd's Reagent in the Determination of Nicotine,” 
by Azor Thurston ; “The Structural Variation of Allspice,” by Dr. William Mans- 
held; “Cannabis Sativa, Is the Medicinal Value Found Only in the Indian-Grown 
Drug?” by H. G. Hamilton; “The Pharmacognosy of the Medicinal Rhamnus 
Barks,” by Prof. E. N. Gathercoal; “Notes on the Estimation of Morphine and 
on Lloyd’s Reagent,” by H. M. Gordin and J. Kaplan; “Notes on a Glycerin 
“Substitute,” by Joseph Feil: “Notes on a New Alkaloid found in Nux 
Vomica,” by Hugo H. Schaefer. 

The hour being late it was voted that the remaining papers be considered as 
read by title and that they be referred for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Kirschgessner it was voted to dispense with the formal in- 
stallation of officers, and that they be considered as installed in office. 


Voted to adjourn. 


THE DETERMINATION OF GLYCERIN IN TABLETS AND 
CONFECTIONS. 


LEROY FORMAN. 


At the present time the use of glycerin tablets and confections is very great. 
Upon consulting a number of journals, as well as chemical literature, we find no 
work of any kind reported upon this class of preparations, which are sold largely 
through the drug trade. 

It is a well recognized fact that glycerin taken in this form has a very soothing 
effect for irritations of the throat and bronchial tubes. 

This investigation was entered upon because there 1s no available literature on 
this class of tablets, and, secondly, it was considered as necessary for tablets sold 
as “Glycerin tablets,” to contain an appreciable amount of glycerin, as it is for any 
medicated tablet to contain an appreciable amount of the chief active constituent 
for which it is named. 

Samples of six different popular brands of such tablets, were purchased in drug 
stores, two of these samples being plain glycerin tablets, one, honey and glycerin, 
and three, menthol and glycerin. 

Phe official method of the A. ©. A. C. was tried for the estimation of glycerin, 
but in evaporating the solution, obtained by dissolving the tablets in water, to such 
a small volume as the A. O. A. C. directs, some glycerin was probably lost, due to 
the very slow evaporation after the solution had obtained a syrupy consistency, 
which results when the volume is about 25-30 cc. But if milk of lime is added at 
this time, the resulting mixture can be evaporated to a stiff paste, which can then 
be carried through the regular A. O. A. C. procedure. The complete method 
used is as follows: 

Knough tablets were taken to weigh about 5 grammes, these were dissolved in 


water, evaporated to syrupy consistency, 15 cc. of milk of lime added and the 
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mixture evaporated to a thick paste, stirring frequently to prevent it from drying 
hard on sides of dish. This mass was then rubbed in smooth paste with 5 cc. of 
water, 45 cc. absolute alcohol was added, heated to incipient boiling, and heavy 
particles allowed to settle. The supernatant liquid was then transferred to filter, 
and dish and filter washed with 95% alcohol until filtrate measured 150 cc. This 
was evaporated on a water bath at 85° to a syrupy consistency. This residue was 
taken up with 10 cc. absolute alcohol, transferred to 50 cc. graduated cylinder and 
the dish washed with two 5 ce. portions of absolute alcohol and transferred to the 
cylinder ; then 30 cc. of anhydrous ether were added in 10 cc. portions and shaken 
thoroughly after each addition. 

This was allowed to stand until perfectly clear, then decanted through a dry 
filter, and the cylinder and filter washed with 25 ce. of alcohol-ether mixture in 
above proportions. This was then evaporated to 5 cc., 20 cc. of water added and 
evaporated to 5 ce., 10 cc. water added and again evaporated to 5 cc. This was 
transferred to a 30 cc. volumetric flask, the beaker washed with hot water, then 
freshly precipitated silver carbonate (0.1 gm. silver sulphate, plus excess sodium 
carbonate), was added. The mixture shaken frequently during ten minutes, then 
0.5 cc. basic lead acetate was added and again shaken frequently during ten min 
utes and made up to mark. 

wenty-tive ce. of the filtrate was placed in a 250 cc. flask, 1 ce. concentrated 
sulphuric acid added, to precipitate excess of lead, then 30-40 cc. strong bichro- 
mate solution (7.5 gm. potassium bichromate and 15 ce. concentrated sulphuric 
acid per 100 cc.), and 24 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid, and the mixture placed 
in boiling water bath for 25 minutes. Make up to mark, cool, take aliquot of 
20 ce., dilute with 50-70 cc. water and titrate excess of bichromate with ferrous 
ammonium sulphate solution (30 gm. per liter and 50 ce. sulphuric acid). 

Standardize ferrous ammonium sulphate solution against a 1-20 dilution of 


bichromate solution, then calculate glycerin, by finding excess of bichromate in 


oxidized glycerin solution. The number of cubic centimetres of strong bichro 
mate added, minus excess found after oxidization, multiplied by 0.01 gm. equals 
weight of glycerin in the 25 cc. purified solution used. This multiplied by two 
gives total weight of glycerin. ‘Then percentage 1s then calculated as usual. The 
following table shows results of the examination 


Kind of Tablet Wt. each Tablet Glycerit wt Sayer 

per Tab 
Plain Glycerin iia 5.46 gm 3.13 0.1708 gn 
2. Menthol and Glycerin .. 1.50 gm 1.00 0.015 gn 
Menthol and Glycerin ... . 1.44 gm 1.09 0.0156 gn 
+. Menthol and Glycerin .. 1.48 gm. . 0.98 0.0146 gm 
Plain Glycerin .......... 2.33 gm. .. 13.60 0.3168 gn 
6. Honey and Glycerin .... 3.29 gm. . +3 0.397 gn 


The above results indicate that of the six samples examined, but two (numbers 
> and 6) are really entitled to the use of the word “Glycerin” in an unqualified 


form in the title. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FLUID EXTRACTS. 
BY C. F. RAMSAY. 


Those unfamiliar with the manufacture of Fluid Extracts little realize how 
necessary it is to have a particular knowledge of each drug, especially in making 
large quantities of these extracts. It is possible to make a pint, or two, of a Fluid 
Extract without trouble, but in the manufacture of five hundred or a thousand 
pints, in many cases difficulties will be encountered. Some drugs require to be 
finely powdered, while others are extracted better in a coarse condition. Drugs 
must be run in copper, iron, or tin percolators according to their nature. Even after 
a proper menstruum is found for a given drug, working on a small scale, when 
large quantities are handled, that menstruum does not always prove satisfactory. 
In making Fluid Extracts, the object is to have each c.c. represent one gram 
of drug and in order to do this it is often necessary to continue percolation 
Some drugs may be extracted in a week, while others require three or four weeks. 

Knowing the best menstruum for a given drug on a small scale, it is then 
necessary to adapt it to matufacturing conditions on a large scale. The drug 
may be of a mucilaginous nature and will swell so that percolation 1s impossible. 

In such a case it is necessary to mix the drug with shavings or with sawdust 
For instance in the manufacture of Fluid Extract of Squill (hydro-alcoholic), 
we are dealing with a drug that contains about 22% of sugar and a mucilaginous 
principle, resembling dextrin, known as sinistrin. If Squill is ground and macer- 
ated with dilute alcohol, it will swell so that percolation is impossible. Even 
after mixing the cut bulb with shavings, percolation is very slow. After the 
percolate has been obtained, in some cases two distinct layers will be found, 
the sugar layer being at the bottom. I: is impossible to remove this sugar layer 
without losing some activity. The best results are obtained by using an 80% 
alcoholic menstruum and operating on the cut bulb. The writer speaks of the 
alcoholic extraction of Squill, because a better product is obtained with that 
menstruum than by the U. S. P. method, as was pointed out by Hamilton in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy. 

Another drug difficult to extract, because of its mucilaginous character is 
Cereus Grandiflorus. This drug is obtained in the green condition and has to 
be treated with alcohol immediately. Although 95% alcohol is used as a men- 
struum, there is a large amount of moisture in the drug which dilutes the alcohol 
sufficiently to produce a sticky mass. This is a case where it is better to wash 
the drug with a little alcohol, concentrate this portion in the still, and then 
percolate the washed drug with more alcohol. In the case of Bladder-wrack, 
we have another drug difficult to extract because it is so mucilaginous. It is also 
very difficult to thoroughly extract Calumba, even after mixing with shavings. 
This drug contains about 35% starch and 5% of gum which accounts for the 
trouble. Lappa and Squaw Vine are also in this class. The writer would sug- 
gest that a strong alcoholic menstruum be used on drugs of this nature 


Some drugs are of a very light nature and, if not properly packed, they will 
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not give full strength “fluids” as the menstruum will pass through too quickly. 
In dealing with drugs of this kind, it is best to have them packed in as many 
percolators as possible, so that a given amount of menstruum will be in contact 
with the drug a longer time. Otherwise it would be necessary, in most cases, 
to use so much menstruum to flood the drug, that more than a pint to the pound 
would be drawn off. Arnica Flowers often rises to the top of the percolator, 
leaving considerable menstruum at the bottom, which of course is not in contact 
with the drug. Other drugs in this class, which often give trouble, are Colocynth, 
Quassia, Red Clover Blossoms, Sourwood Leaves and Marrubium. 

Very often drugs are difficult to extract because of their hard structure, as for 
instance, Physostigma, Podophyllum, and Stone Root. In handling these drugs 
it is advisable to have them in a fine powder. Physostigma contains about 48% 
of starch, 23% of proteids, gum and fat which add to the difficulty of extraction. 
Using a course powder of Physostigma, the writer was able to obtain only from 
40% to 60% of the alkaloid. 

The addition of glycerin to a menstruum often retards percolation. This is 
especially noted when the drug contains considerable extractive matter, as the 
glycerin serves to make it more viscous and sticky, thus making percolation slow 
and difficult. The writer has experienced trouble in this respect with Uva Ursi, 
Geranium, Hydrastis, Rose, Hamamelis and Cinchona. Percolation proceeds 
much easier without glycerin, but of course such fluid-extracts would not be in 
accordance with the U. S. P. 

Some drugs contain considerable extractive matter and, if not properly perco 
lated, are bound to give trouble. With these it is best to divide the drug into 
as many percolators as possible and reserve a portion of the first percolate from 
each percolator. Otherwise the menstruum keeps getting heavier and so saturated 
that it is almost impossible to get it through the last portion of drug. In this 
class are such drugs as Poplar Buds, Black Willow Bark, [Elder Flowers, 
Helonias, Digitalis, and Mistletoe. 

In extracting drugs containing considerable oil, such as Sabal and Sandalwood, 
it will be observed that the first portion of percolate is milky, due to the separa- 
tion of oil. In this case the 95% alcohol used as menstruum, is diluted by the 
moisture of the drug, so that it will not dissolve the oil. This portion should be 
oncentrated in the still and percolation continued with 95% alcohol. 

The writer has experienced considerable trouble with the Fluid Extracts of 
Convallaria and Digitalis. Using the menstruums indicated in the U. S. P., it 
was impossible to get the full activity from the drug. With Convallaria at times 
only 50% of the activity was obtained. Many experiments were carried out, on 

manufacturing scale, to ascertain the best way of extracting these drugs. It 
was found that 80% alcohol was the best menstruum for both. 

With alkaloidal drugs, it is always necessary to continue percolation, in order 
to obtain all of the alkaloid. Even then there are some drugs that give trouble. 
For example, with Cinchona Calisaya, many experiments were made to find out 
why it was impossible to get the full activity. The writer found that by not add- 
ing the glycerin to the menstruum and reserving the first portion of percolate 
from each percolator very good results were obtained. There is considerable 
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extractive matter in Cinchona and when glycerin is used in the menstruum perco- 
lation is difficult. Sanguinaria (hydro-alcoholic) causes much trouble. The 
] 1 1 


writer tried menstruums of different strengths and also additions of a little hydro 


chloric, acetic, and nitric acids. If the drug is fine, it packs so that percolation 1s 
impossible. The best results were obtained by using 71% alcohol, with about 2% 
of hydrochloric acid, and having the drug coarsely powdered. Gelsemium its hard 
to extract. which may be due to the starch and gum which it contains. Nux 
Vomica also gives trouble. This drug contains about 11% proteid, 6% of sugar, 
and gum, which may account for the difficulty. VPuilocarpus is also troublesome. 

Without long-continued percolation, it is sometimes difficult to thoroughly ex- 
haust Sundew, Echinacea, Fringe Tree, Gravel Plant, Adonis, Arbor Vita, and 
Caulophyllum. 

As the primary object of Fluid Extracts is concentration, a suitable menstruum 
should in each case be selected with the object of dissolving and retaining perma 
nently the active constituents of the drug, and in order to do this, each drug must 
be separately and individually studied. Many experiments are necessary, to de 
termine which is the most suitable menstruum and the best conditions on a manu 


facturing basis. 


NOTES ON A GLYCERINE SUBSTITUTI 


wo years ago, when Glycerine doubled in price, there appeared on the market 
two very similar substances, under coined names, at about half the price of this 
article. and for which the following claims were made: ‘Mixes readily with 
water, keeps indefinitely, never becomes rancid or ferments, contains no acids, in 
many respects and for many purposes is far superior to glycerine ; made from cane 
sugar; especially adapted for use where soft, moist results are desired and for 
which purpose it is being employed successfully in place of C. P. Glycerine, also 
as a sweetener for food products, and, finally, for all purposes for which C. P. 
Glycerine is used.” The above statements are misleading in almost every respect, 
especially in reference to its use in U. S. P. preparations, where on trial I did not 
tind a single successful case, except in one instance, viz.: it could be used to keep 
solid extracts from becoming hard. 

A physical examination showed a slightly vellowish color, no odor, an adhesive- 
ness or viscosity resembling commercial glucose, taste much sweeter than glycerine, 
not cloying or repulsive, sp. gr. 1.402 at 25° C., soluble in water and alcohol, but 
not in a mixture of three parts of alcohol and one part ether. 

Chemically the substance responds to every test for “Glucose” sugars, abun- 
dantly and quickly. It seems therefore, that the substance is a reduced cane sugar 
as claimed, of complex nature and considerable purity, but it is certainly not a 
synthetic, or near-synthetic Glycerine, and at best might be a substitute for com- 
mercial glucose, however, the price, four times that of the last named substance, 
would prohibit such use. 
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UNIFORMITY IN DOSAGE OF RADIUM EMANATION. 
WM. JAY SCHIEFFELIN, PH. D. 

Radium emanation is assuming importance as a therapeutic agent. The Coun- 

| on Pharmacy of the American Medical Association, has listed radium and its 
emanation among New and Non-Official Remedies; an increasing number of 
physicians are using the emanation in their practice, and articles and advertise- 
ments on the subject, are appearing in the medical journals. Since radium and 
its emanation, are becoming recognized as belonging in the Materia Medica, their 
production and properties and the standardization of their preparations, come 
within the scope of Pharmacy. 

Radium is prepared from carnotite (vanadate of uranium and potassium), 
uraninite or pitchblende (uranium oxide), and samarskite (columbate and tanta- 
late of uranium and yttrium). Radium has an atomic weight of 226, and re- 
sembles barium in its chemical properties. 

In its characteristic property of radio-activity, radium is sublimely superior to 
its environment: whether in its natural minerals or isolated from them, and in 
all of its chemical compounds, it is constantly emitting alpha rays and emana- 
tion, at a uniform rate, and there is no known way of influencing or halting this 
activity, which is not affected by the extremes of heat and cold, by pressure or 
the strongest re-agents. This radio-activity shows the energy which results 
from the disintegration or transmutation of radium into elements of lower 
atomic weights. The energy resulting from the resolution of an element into its 
constituent parts, is vastly greater than that resulting from chemical combination. 

The largest amount of energy released in any known chemical reaction, 1s 
from the combination of an equal volume of hydrogen and oxygen to form water, 
hut the emanation of radium, in its successive transformations, accompanied by 
he expulsion of alpha rays, yields more than ten million times as much energy. 
Ninety-five percent. of the energy in the radiation from radium and its subse- 
quent products, is in the form of the alpha radiation, a corpuscular radiation in 

hich the corpuscles or alpha particles are positively charged helion ions 

The statement that there are one hundred and thirty-six million alpha parti- 

s, emitted by one milligram of radium each second, to one who studied chem- 
istry twenty-five years ago, seems almost humorous, but the description of the 
ipparatus for counting the alpha radiations is so simple that a fourteen year old 
hild can understand it. 

Counting the number of particles per second, is possible, because physicists 
have been able to determine, exactly, the diameter of the sphere, on whose sur 
face the particles are far enough apart to count them. 

They place a fraction of a gram of radium in a tube, some thirteen feet long, 
from which the air is exhausted, which tube has a small orifice at the end, to 
prevent more than a certain number of alpha particles from coming through, and 
on the other side of the orifice, is a delicate electrometer with a silevered quartz- 


fibre mirror, by which a point of light is reflected. Fach atom of helium, 
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charged with positive electricity, causes a tremor in the quartz-fibre, which is 
magnified by the reflected point of light and recorded on a photograph film. 
They then have the data required for their calculation—the weight of the 
radium, the length of the radius and the area of the orifice through which the 
little particles went, and as they know this is taking place in every direction; 
that this amount of radium is shooting out these little particles, (actual, visible, 
corpuscular particles) in every direction all the time, it is a simple calculation to 
determine what the number of radiations on the surface of the sphere is. You 
know radium is magnetic, and they adjust the distance by moving the fragment 
of radium backward and forward, by use of a magnet outside of the glass tube. 
By means of this apparatus, Rutherford found that there are one hundred and 
thirty-six million separate alpha particles radiated from one milligram per sec- 
ond. The spinthariscope renders a confirmation of this calculation possible. 

[ have here a modified spinthariscope, called the radiosmitoscope, which is ad- 
justed so the zine sulphide screen can be moved out so you can see the radium par- 
ticles emanating from other bodies outside. I suppose you know how the spin- 
tariscope is made. 

A needle point is touched to the inside surface of the tube which has contained 
radium; enough radium adheres to the point of that needle to radiate sparks for 
1800 years. Seen through a low-power microscope they are like sparks from a 
blacksmith’s anvil radiating continuously. 

A milligram of radium expels one hundred and thirty-six million separate 
alpha particles per second, which are made visible in a spinthariscope. The 
alpha rays emitted from one three thousand-millionth of a grain of radium, can 
be detected by the gold leaf electroscope. The rays are given out uniformly, in 
all directions, in the form of continuous volleys of tiny projectiles travelling at 
a tate of 12,000 miles per second. Their range is nearly three inches in air and 
many yards in a vacuum. They are but slightly penetrating,—being absorbed 
by thin sheets of aluminum, paper or glass—but pass through a film of glass ex- 
ceedingly thin. It has been shown that they are atoms of helium charged with 
positive electricity. 

Now, here is a very important thing from a pharmaceutical point of view. 
Only a fraction of the rays, are set free from solid radium compounds; only 
a fraction of them come out. The bulk of them are not set free, but are oc- 
cluded in the salt of radium, or the mineral in which the radium is contained. 
In order to obtain the largest yield, you must have the largest possible surface 
| 


If vou have a crystal of chloride of radium, not nearly as many of these little 


alpha radiations come out as if you.dissolved that crystal and spread it out as 
widely as possible on a surface. If that is done, the number will be very much 
increased. 

Now, the same thing applies to insoluble salts. If you have sulphate of 
radium, you will not get the greatest amount of emanation from it unless you 
powder it to the finest degree and spread it out as far as possible. Otherwise 
you may get two percent. only, instead of possibly ten percent. of the total ema 
nation available. 

The emanation is a gas which, in turn, steadily disintegrates into alpha parti- 


S 
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cles and radium A, from which, in the same way, come Radium B, C, D, E, and 
F, in succession. It is from these products, especially Radium C, that the beta 
and gamma rays are given off. The beta rays are electrons of negative elec- 
tricity, the same as the cathode rays, except that the velocity of the beta particles 
is much greater, approaching the velocity of light, 186,000 miles a second. 

The gamma rays are not considered to be particles of matter, but are waves 
in the ether, similar to the X-rays. They are far more penetrating than the 
alpha and beta rays, and are used in the external application of radium in cancer, 
the others being easily excluded by thin metal filters. 

The emanation has an atomic weight of 222 and a characteristic bright line 
spectrum. It belongs in the group of inert monatomic gases with helium and 
argon. It is not absorbed by any known re-agent and shows no power of chem- 
ical combination. The emanation is one hundred thousand times as active, 
weight for weight, as radium. Like other gases, it can be collected, confined, 
and handled, in ordinary glass containers. This is usually done only when it is 
mixed with enormously greater volumes of air or other gases. Like other gases, 
the radium-emanation is somewhat soluble in water. It disintegrates at the rate 
of one-half in about four days, and since the radio-active products, into which 
the emanation disintegrates, decay at the rate of one-half in a few minutes, it 
follows that the total radiation from the emanation and the subsequent disinte- 
gration-products, decreases at the same rate as the emanation, namely one-half 
in about four days. 

When water with emanation in solution, is left in an open bottle, the emana- 
tion diffuses out, and, if the water is shaken up or otherwise disturbed, the proc- 
ess of diffusion of the emanation is accelerated. From ten to thirty percent. of 
the emanation, in solution in water, may be lost by pouring from one vessel to 
another. 

The strength of radio-active water, is usually expressed in Mache Units per 
liter. Radio-active water of 2700 Mache Units contains, per liter, as much 
emanation as is emitted in thirty days by one microgram of radium (1 Mache 
Unit equals 0.001 electro-static units, one of which equals 3.33 x 10-1° amperes). 
The radio-activity of water is measured by a fontactoscope, which is an electro- 
scope with a chamber for ionized air and a scale for measuring and timing the 
discharge. The instrument is standardized by first testing a solution of a known 
amount of radium chloride which has been sealed thirty days. Great care must 
be used in sampling the water. 

Water is charged, either by dissolving the soluble bromide or chloride of 
radium or by submerging the insoluble sulphate. The latter is more economical, 
but the sulphate must be in a minute state of subdivision and must present the 
largest possible surface. 

There are several ways of accomplishing this: 

1. Precipitating the sulphate on asbestos and placing it in a porous cell. 
2. Mixing it with charcoal and forming into slabs. 

3. Mixing it with cement and forming balls. 

4. Mixing it with clay and firing it, forming terra cotta. 


Most of these processes are protected by patents. The advantage of using 
. ) 
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an insoluble salt is, that it can be employed repeatedly and its use continued in- 
definitely. The terra cotta rods can be used eighteen hundred years and still 
have half their radium content available. 

Moreover they avoid introducing into the organism a permanent radio-active 
body, as is done if a soluble salt is administered. 

While a given amount of radium always emits a constant and uniform amount 
of emanation, the proportion given out by an insoluble salt depends upon its state 
of sub-division. 


In the insoluble salts, most of the emanation is 


ecluded by the salt itself; in 
compact form, the sulphate will only yield two and a half percent., while if it is 
finely powdered and divided, so that is presents a large surface, ten percent. can 
be obtained. 

A uniform strength of emanation, is obtained when the same amount of 
radium sulphate, is held in the same state of sub-division, submerged in the same 
volume of water, for the same length of time. 

If it is desired to prepare doses of one hundred Mache Units, and the sul- 
phate can be held in such a state that ten percent. of its emanation is availabl 
(as is the case when distributed through porous terra cotta) it will be convenient 
to use an amount of radium which would yield two thousand Mache Units and 
submerge for four days in tightly closed containers, when one half of ten per- 
cent. or one hundred Mache Units will be obtained. 

The stronger natural springs contain from one to two hundred Mache Units 
per liter, with which they are charged while flowing over radio-active minerals 
or passing through cavities where the emanation has collected. The reason why 
many mineral waters, when drunk at the springs, give therapeutic results unat 
tainable when they are bottled and transported, is the speedy dissipation of the 
fugitive emanation, which is reduced to one half in four days unless there is a 
source for its renewal. The means of renewing the radio-activity of bottled 
waters or of charging any water with emanation, are afforded by the above-men 
tioned devices, and the physician may thus prescribe a course of treatment which 
can be carried out with precision in the patient’s home. 

The chief effect of the radiations from radium and its disintegration prod- 
ucts, is to produce an ionization of the atoms of whatever substance the rays 
penetrate. Chemical effects follow as a secondary result of the ionization. Von 
Noorden and Falta say that, “in contradistinction to all other forms of electro 
therapy, we possess in the radio-active substances a means of carrying electrical 
energy into the depths of the body, and there subjecting the juices, protoplasm 
and nuclei of the cells, to an immediate bombardment by explosions of electrical 
atoms. We may therefore designate this internal treatment with radio-active 
substances, internal electro-therapy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Pror. SAyRE:—What have been the therapeutical results obtained from the use of thes¢ 

radio-mineral waters; have they been of a very reliable character? 


Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—I do not feel competent to answer that, but whenever sufficient results 
have been obtained to make a demand from physicians of standing, it is well for the phar- 
macists to be in a position to supply it. All kinds of claims are made, and a great many 


cases which have been treated have been brought to my attention, but not being a physician 
I hesitate to express an opinion. I am willing to mention if I may, some of the extraordinary 
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things not connected with medicine, that have come to my attention, in regard to the effects 
of this weakly charged radium water, upon plants, for example. They have tried the experi 
ment of taking two plants of exactly the same kind, age, and size, with the same number of 
leaves, etc., and watering them with the same amount of water, and in the same kind of 
soil, etc., the only difference being that the water applied to one plant was charged with 
radium emanations, and at the end of ten days, the plant so treated was four times as big 
as the other one. There have been a great many experiments along this line, which have 
given some very interesting results. If you use a thousand Mache Units, you will wither 
the plant; if you give a man 10,000 Mache Units you do not seem to hurt him 

Dr. Ruspy:—It may be interesting to you to know, that ever since last October I have 
been engaged in a systematic study of the effects of radium on crop production. I have 


charge of the observation of a farm of 130 acres at Northfield, near Cleveland There we 
have five plots of each crop, and these plots receive different quantities of radium, one of 
the plots receiving no radium whatever. At the same time I am in direct charge of a smal] 


plot of an acre and a half at Nutley, New Jersey, near my home, and there I have had all thes 
crops for experimentation. The results have been of the greatest interest and of the greates 


+ 








importance. In the case of radishes I have secured an increase of 70 per cent. in the weight 
of the crops. One of the most interesting things was the result obtained with radishes 
grown under glass in the winter time, during February, when the amount of sunlight was 
very slight, because it was stormy during the whole month and there was snow on the glass 
during a large part of the time, excluding the sunlight. While the roots, the radishes thet 
selves, increased 20 per cent. in weight, the tops, or the green parts, decreased 17 per 
showing that the plant produced more food with less action of sunlight on leaf tissu 

A European investigator has shown that the amount of the starch in the plant in the 
morning was greater than it was the night before, under the influence of radium; the suppos! 
tion has heretofore been that starch can form only in sunlight and is consumed in dark 


The experiment shows that radium causes starch production during the night, when 
plant can not receive the rays of the sun 






Furthermore, the same soil from which a crop has been taken, if a new crop is planted, 
without any additional amount of radium, the results are greater even than the \ 
before, instead of being less 

As Dr. Schieffelin says, an excessive amount of radium emanation is injurious. Take, 
ag ee Cee vis eee hich produced an increase ee ‘ If that 

instance, the amount of radium which produced an increase of 22 per cen 
amount be increased four-fold, the crop is stunted, and will not grow at all; the plant will 


grow up two or three inches and has the appearance of having been poisoned, and 
cannot be produced 

I have made an arrangement with the New York Times to publish in their paper about 
the first of October, an illustrated account of these operations, and if any of you want to 


watch for that, you can get it 


The experiments show that radium not only results in the practical improvem f 
agriculture, but that it acts on the protoplasm of animals in the same way that it does upon 
the protoplasm of plants 


I also want to say if any of you will write to the Standard Chemical Company of Pittsburgh 








they will send you a little pamphlet on terms used in the measurement of radium. It is a 
ery good one and it shows how through a misunderstanding of terms, a lot of ert 
ept in 
Dr. SCHIEFFELIN [ want to speak of one other thing, in the hope that somebod Is 

will testify, Prof. Rusby himself, perhaps, and that is reported by the man who invented 

these terra cotta rods. They are just as good for charging the air with radium emanatio1 
is for charging water with it. One experiment was made of taking a couple hundred egg 
which were all supposed to be fertile, and putting one hundred in one incub 1 on 
hundred in another; the air in one incubator was kept charged with radium emanat 
during the period of incubation. Otherwise both incubators were kept under ordinary condi 
ions, Eighty of the eggs hatched in the radium-charged incubator, whil nly thirtv-tw 
f the eggs hatched in the other, and the ‘kens hatched in the incubate how 

rged with radium, were a half ounce | 1 weig 1 kens 

Mii Ruspy It is cert lly ue r i ) ‘ A 

s on that principle that the electroscope, for measuring radium emai 

because the air in the measuring instrument, is charged with radium et 

becomes capable of conducting electricity and by sucl nduction tl lectr » 

Dr. SCHIEFFELIN What the pharmacist should prepare for is to 1 t tl let 
rt of the physicians. Since I have been interested in this subject number of phys 1 
ve used these different emanators, and the demand appears greater at the present mon 
n the different companies are able to supply; as least, that 1s what | n informed Now 
going be tl eal test. I have always sai nvthing tl ld 
emedy, by advertising, does 1 belong in the M Medic b 
ns nue to veat orders for a preparation, wi g Cor 
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it begins to look as though it had a permanent place in the Materia Medica. I think it is 
t I 

a little too soon to say anything definite about radio-active water, except that for centuries 

people have been taking treatment at Wildbad-Gastein springs, which contain radium 


emanation, with beneficial results, which ought to be an eloquent argument in favor of the 
treatment, with radium emanations, of gout, rheumatism, etc 


Baron Liebig, over 70 vears ago, went to Gastein and took the treatment of the waters 
and was cured, and he said, “I am going to find out what is in that water that cured me,” 
and he analyzed it, and took great pains in investigating it, but when he had finished, he 
said there was nothing in the water that chemistry at that time could detect, but that there 


ic ; 
must be something, some influence, some magnetic, or electrical influence, which causes this 


wonderful power in the water. And he was right, because this power is not chemical, it is 
electric. These little alpha particles have two positive charges of electricity to each helium 
atom, and they are volleyed out like volleys from a battleship, constantly at the rate of 136 
millions per second from a milligram of radium. We cannot get around that; that has 
been shown, and if you get some of them inside of you, it is not surprising if they produc: 


some effect 
Mr. JosepH WEINSTEIN, « ters compare 
with the domestic mineral waters, as to being charged with emanation, say Saratoga Springs? 
- 


-, 
—“ 
-“— 
al 
s 
» 
s 


Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—They havea little, but have not been found to be very strong 
active, 


Mr. WEINSTEIN :—So that they do not compare at all with the European springs? 


Dr. SCHIEFFELIN:—A lot of them are very weak. I think Saratoga Springs are only 
faintly radio-active. The Hot Springs of Arkansas are radio-activ All springs a n 
or less radio-active, but most of them are very weak 

Mr. WEINSTEIN :—Are the Hot Springs, of Virginia, radio-activ 

Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—Yes. 

Dr. WoirF:—The Bureau of Standards will soon be ready to provide a standard radium 

; ‘one 


content. That matter is receiving attention now, and we have also been considering radium 





preparations, and the Bureau has some of the copies of the radium standards which 
have gained international recognition. 

Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—Will we be able to get these? 

Dr. WotrrF :—I think so, shortly. 

Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—I am glad to hear that. These emanators have been loaned by the 


| and within that are the holders 


manufacturers in the porous earthenware cups (indicating 
to take this away, but I have another 


that contain the sulphate of radium. I am sorry to have to 
appointment in the evening and I will soon have to leave. 

Mr. JosepH Fert, of Cleveland:—I would like to get a description of that arrangement 
again. You say the radium is kept in a tube, which has an opening at the end, or how is 
that arranged? 

Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—There is another tube beyond the orifice, with vacuum too. The other 
tube is a brass tube, and that is where the electrical connection occurs; you know if you 
connect two conductors with an electrical battery and bring them together a spark will jump 
across. That is the principle upon which that works. The little helium atom, charged with 
two charges of electricity closes the circuit and makes a very delicate electrometer give a 
little jerk. 

Mr. Joun K. Tuvum, of Philadelphia:—Dr. Schieffelin says there are some things which 
he would rather not talk about, which I think should be talked about. His remarks about 
the statement made by the physician who claims that the taking of the soluble radium salt 
may produce cancer, as he said the experiments have shown, show that there is a great 
possibility of this being true, and if so, it would be a great danger to the public 

There seems to be a strange silence on the part of the leaders of surgical science as to the 
value of radium in the treatment of cancer. And from private conversations with physicians 
one is led to believe that in some cases where radium has been applied to cancer patients, 
there seemed to have been at first an improvement, but that subsequently the patients died, 
three, six months, or a year later, with a diffused carcinomatous condition. So therefore 
there is a possibility that the application of radium may be dangerous, not only in applying 
it to the carcinoma, but by drinking it in water. If these radium waters are to become mat- 
ters of commerce, there should be some regulation or control. It seems to me that radium 
ought to be more thoroughly understood, and there should be something done to see that 
the emanations alone are in the water, and not soluble salts. The public should be protected 
at all costs. 

A Memper:—The theory that radium might cause cancer has been experimentally dis- 
proved. There is no longer any ground for devoting any attention to that. The British 
Medical Association at its meeting decided that it was time the medical profession and the 
public should know that in cases of superficial cancer, where the cancers are in places where 
they can be reached, the only appropriate treatment is the radium treatment. Furthermore 


) 
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he British Medical Association decided that the use of surgery in fighting cancer was a thing 
ff the past. That is the last announcement which has been made. 

Dr. SCHIEFFELIN :—I will pass around some of these things for your inspection. These 
ire the earthenware rods, and this is a sample of pitchblende, an extremely handsome sample. 
You can determine it from its looks, and also from its weight. Uranium is one of the 

iviest of all the elements, and for millions of years this uranium has been breaking down 

form radium, and this radium is breaking down to form a new element. It is something 
it we never dreamed of. It is really a transmutation 

his little terra cotta rod does not contain the radium as a little lump, but the radium 
is distributed all the way through it. Before he rod is made the radium is dispersed through 

powder and mixed with the clay, and then the rod is baked. 

| wanted to speak about the best authors on radio-activity at the present time. These 

woks (indicating) are very recent. This book is by Paul Lazarus, and is a collection of 

best papers on the therapeutic effect of radium. 

lhis book is Soddy’s “Interpretation of Radium,” which was printed a year ago; and of 

urse, the classic book is Madam Curie’s work in two large volumes, which I do not have 


rc. 

Che last book of all is “Radio-active Substances and their Radiations” by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, who did much of his work at McGill University, Canada. This book has gone 
through a number of editions, and this is the 1913 Edition, and every page is full of important 
lata and reasoning, and there are 664 nages in the book. It is only since 1901, that they 
have been doing much on this subject. These gases and elements are very recent ones, and 
yet we know as much, if not more, about their properties, as we do of some of the elements 
hat have been known for a hundred years. 

I neglected to call your attention to these tables (indicating charts on wall). The Curie 
is the regular standard, and that is the amount of emanation that is given off by a gram 
f radium. Now, this table shows how very small a Mache unit is because it takes 2700 
mache units to make a microcurie. 


(lable above referred to.) 


Curie Milicurie Microcurie Mache Units 

1 1000 1000000 2700 millions 

0.001 1 1000 2700000 

0.000001 0.001 1 2700 

0. 00000000037 0.00000037 0.00037 1 
De. SCHIEFFELIN:—I would also like to call your attention to this table, showing the 
ength of various springs in Europe: 


RApDIO-ACTIVE STRENGTH OF NATURAL SPRING WaTERS MEASURED IN Macnee Units Per LITER. 


Place. Name of Spring M. U Author. 
Gastein ... .Rudolph Stollen .... 24.7 H. Mache 
Gastein ..... Elisabetquelle, N. Q.. . 26.8 ..H. Mache 
Gastein ... ...--Doctorquelle ....... penee 31.5 ..H. Mache 
Gastein ... .Fledermausstollen ... ~~ 32.8 H. Mache 
IEE isn ndenas sears Chirurgenquelle ......... jvteysvees SES okt. Bee 
eT eee franz Joseph Stollen, V. Q.. .... 61.7 ..H. Mache 
Gastein ..... .......-Franz Joseph Stollen, H. Q.. . 64.5 ..H. Mache 
Gasteim iss. renesces BADE BtONOM, B.C)... ssa. 73.7 ..H. Mache 
Gastein ..... ..Chorinsky Quelle ........ 83.4 H. Mache 
Gastein ..... Wasserfall Quelle 106 H. Mache 
Gastein ..... Elisabet Stollen, H. Q.... 133 H. Mache 
Gastein ..60. Grabenbecker Quelle ...... 155 H. Mach 
Baden-Baden .. re oa 24 C. Engler 
Baden-Baden , ... buettquelle ........ S55 82 C. Engler 
Carlsbad .... Muehlbrunnen ........ ; 1.5 ..H. Mache and S. Meyer 
Carishad 2.6650 Eisenquelle ........... 38.4 ..H. Mache and S. Meyer 
Nauheim .... Kurbrennen ....... ($6seesindw swede P. Lazarus 
Nauheim .... Karlsbrunnen ........ . 28.6 ..P. Lazarus 
\ix-Les-Bains | eee epae , 4.3...P. Lazarus 
Wiesbaden .. oe eee ; ; 11.95..P. Lazarus 
Landeck .... Marienquelle .......... . 19.7 ..K. Reichau 
Landeck ..... .....riedrichsquelle ......... . 34.1 ..K. Reichau 
Landeck ..... ... fseorgenquelle .......... 98.6 ..K. Reichau 
Joachimsthal Springs ..Wasser Stollen ........ 33 H. Mache and S. Meyer 


I 
Joachimsthal Springs ..Barbara Stollen ...... 19.5 ..H. Mache and S. Meyer 
Toachimsthal S; 


yrings ..Nordort am Schweizergang II 185 H. Mache and S. Meyer 
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NOTES ON THE ESTIMATION OF MORPHINE AND ON LLOYD'S 
REAGENT. 


H. M. GORDIN AND J. KAPLAN 


1. Attempt to shake out morphine with a mixture of alcohol and chloroform 
from a saturated solution of potassium carbonate. 

When a saturated solution of potassium carbonate is shaken with alcohol or 
a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and chloroform, most of the alcoholic 
solvent very quickly separates out on the surface of the heavier aqueous layer 
This was proved by adding a definite volume of the alcoholic liquid to an equal 
volume of the saturated solution of potassium carbonate, shaking the mixture 
vigorously, and reading off the volume of the upper layer after the liquid has 
separated in two layers. In all cases the volume of the alcoholic layer was only 
a little less than the volume of the alcoholic liquid originally taken. 

Owing to there being no good immiscible solvent for the extraction of mor- 
phine from the solution of its salts in water, an attempt was made to saturate 
such a solution with potassium carbonate, and to use a mixture of equal volumes 
of alcohol and chloroform as an immiscible solvent. The aqueous liquid, after 
being shaken once with an equal volume of the alcoholic liquid, using about 40 
cc. of each for about 0.1 g. of morphine in the form of salt, gave no test, in 
acidified solution, with Mayer’s or Wagner’s reagent, while, on the other hand, 
the alcoholic liquid was found to contain, besides morphine, small amounts of 
potassium carbonate, together with small amounts of other substances, coming 
either from impurities in the carbonate, or from a partial decomposition of mor- 
phine by the latter, or from both sources. Even when the potassium carbonate 
was previously washed with alcohol and dried, the alcohol-chloroform-solution of 
the morphine contained small amounts of other substances. 

It was thought that by washing the residue left, (after distilling off the alco 
holic liquid from the morphine), with a saturated solution of the alkaloid, the 


i 


impurities could be eliminated, s 


that the morphine could be determined alka- 
limetrically. For this purpose, definite amounts of morphine were dissolved in 
acidified water, the solution saturated with potassium carbonate, (either ordinary 
or previously washed with alcohol), and then shaken with a definite volume of 
a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and chloroform. After the complete 
separation of the liquid into two layers, an aliquot portion of the upper alco 
holic layer was drawn off and evaporated to dryness. The residue was washed, 
with a saturated solution of morphine in water, until the washings gave no test 
for potassium carbonate with phenolphthalein, and the morphine determined 
alkalimetrically, using N/25, H,SO, and N,30, KOH. The indicator was 
methyl-red. 


The experiments showed that, in all cases, the amount of morphine found, ex 
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ceeded the amount originally taken, the variation being from two to fifteen 
percent. Hence the method, at least in the form here described, is not reliable. 


2. Extraction of alkaloids by means of Lloyd's reagent. 


Owing to the facility and completeness of precipitation of alkaloids by Lloyd’s 
reagent, it was thought that this reagent could be advantageously used for the 
quantitative extraction of alkaloids from their original sources or from the solu- 
tion of their salts in water. 

It is evident that, in order to attain this aim, it is necessary to prove that the 
alkaloids, once precipitated by Lloyd’s reagent, can be readily and completely 
recovered from the precipitate containing alkaloid and reagent. With a view of 
determining this point, the following experiments were carried out: 

\ definite amount of morphine was dissolved in an excess of dilute sulfuric 
acid, the alkaloid completely precipitated with an excess of Lloyd’s reagent, and 
the precipitate then washed with water until the washings gave no test for sul- 
furic acid. The precipitate was dried at 60° and then repeatedly extracted 
with boiling methyl alcohol, which is a very fair solvent for morphine. The 
solution was evaporated to dryness, and the residue weighed. This residue was 
free of sulfuric acid, showing it to contain probably free morphine, but its 
amount was less than 4 percent. of the morphine originally taken. 

The precipitate was again extracted with methyl alcohol to which a small 
amount of ammonia had been added, and after again evaporating the solvent the 
residue was weighed. The total amount of alkaloid recovered by the two suc- 
cessive extractions, was about 90 percent. of the morphine taken. 

\nother experiment was made with strychnine, using chloroform which 1s 
an exceptionally good solvent for this alkaloid. A dilute solution of strychnine 

water acidified with sulfuric acid, was completely precipitated with an excess 
of Lloyd's reagent, and the precipitate, after thorough washing with water, dried 
at 60°. A portion of the precipitate containing about 0.2 g. of strychnine was 
uspended in a little water containing an excess of ammonia, and then repeat- 
edly shaken out with successive portions of chloroform, using 20 cc. of the latter 
for the first shaking and 15 cc. each time afterwards. It was found that, even 
after ten consecutive operations, the chloroform did not remove all of the alka- 
loid, as was shown by evaporating some of the chloroformic extract to dryness, 
taking up the residue with acidified water, and testing the resulting solution with 
Maver’s and Wagner’s reagents, both of which continued to give a heavy pre- 
cipitate. Hence, by this method, it is extremely difficult, quantitatively, to re- 
cover the strychnine from a solution of its salts in water. Whether other meth- 
ods would be more successful, will have to be determined by further experimen- 
tation. 


~ 


3. Attempt to facilitate the removal of strychnine from the precipitate ob- 
tained by adding Lloyd’s reagent to a solution of a salt of the alkaloid in water. 

The precipitate obtained by adding an excess of Lloyd’s reagent to an aqueous 
solution of a salt of strychnine, is almost perfectly tasteless, though it contains 
all of the alkaloid of the original solution. This seems to suggest the view that 


the reagent forms with the alkaloid, an exceptionally stable combination, and this 
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view is further strengthened by the fact that, as was shown above, it is extremels 
difficult to completely recover the alkaloid from the precipitate. 

On the other hand, as will be reported later by Dr. McGuigan, the precipitate 
acts physiologically very much like strychnine diluted with an inactive substance, 
showing that, in the living digestive apparatus, the union of alkaloid and reagent 
is readily disrupted. Since it was reasonable to ascribe this disrupting effect to 
the digestive enzymes of the animal body, experiments were made, in order to 
determine whether some of these enzymes would show the same disrupting effect 
in vitro. If this were so, dilute hydrochloric acid in presence of pepsin, or 
chloroform in presence of alkali and either ptyalin or trypsin, readily ought to 
extract the strychnine from the precipitate. The following experiments were, 
therefore, carried out with these enzymes: 

Pepsin. The thoroughly washed and dried precipitate obtained by adding 
an excess of Lloyd’s reagent to an aqueous solution of strychnine sulphate, was 
digested with very dilute hydrochloric acid containing a little pepsin, shaking the 
mixture for an hour and then filtering. The filtrate was tested with Mayer's 
and Wagner’s reagents. Neither of these gave any indication of the presence 
of an alkaloid. Hence in vitro pepsin has no disrupting effect on the precipitate. 

Ptyalin and trypsin. The precipitate was suspended in a very dilute solution 
of ammonia containing either ptyalin or trypsin, and the mixture repeated] 
shaken out with chloroform. It was found that, even after ten successive treat- 
ments with chloroform, the precipitate still retained some of the strychnine. 
Hence these enzymes, too, have no disrupting effect on the precipitate. 

Northwestern University Schools of Pharmacy and Dentistry. 


OIL OF BIRCH AND METHYL SALICYLATE,—SOME NEW COLOR 
REACTIONS FOR THE DIFFERENTIATION OF OIL OF 
WINTERGREEN. 

BY G. N. WATSON AND L. E. SAYRE. 

Anyone who has had experience with oil of wintergreen and the synthetic oil, 
knows of the uncertainty connected with their identification and differentiation. 
The physical constants, with one exception, appear to be of little value in distin- 
guishing the true from the artificial oil. We have the authority of C. L. Alsberg 
that at present, except for the one test—the presence or absence of optical activ- 
ity,—there has been nothing published which would enable one to make the differ- 
entiation, and that this polarization method is only a very important factor to this 
end. During the past winter, at the drug laboratory, we have had occasion to 
examine several samples of oil of wintergreen, which brought to our attention 
the desirability of confirmatory tests. After numerous attempts to fix upon one, 
it was finally decided that rotatory power of the natural oil was perhaps the only 
distinguishing characteristic. Admixture with corresponding oils, such as betula 
and methyl salicylate, being suspected by any great digression of optical activity. 
Recently I have used some color-reactions which seems to promise excellent re- 
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sults. These reactions (color-tests) are presented at this section for critical dis- 
cussion: 

An excess of sulphuric acid gives, with the natural oil, a dark red color. The 
reagent produces no color with the synthetic oil. With oil of birch, a yellow or 
light shade of red is produced.* 

For a confirmatory test, an alcoholic solution of heliotropin and sulphuric acid 
makes a good reagent. To a few drops of the oil add 2 cc. of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and two drops of a saturated alcoholic solution of heliotropin. This 
reagent gives, with the natural oil, a crimson color, changing to deep violet upon 
dilution with alcohol. Oil of birch gives practically the same color, but not se 
pronounced. With the synthetic oil the reagent produces a bright yellow color, 
due, however, to the action of the acid on the heliotropin and not to any action 
on the oil. , 

A second confirmatory reagent, and one superior to heliotropin, since it differ- 
entiates the oil of wintergreen and oil of birch, is an aqueous solution of chloral 
hydrate and sulphuric acid. To 1 cc. of the oil in a test tube add 2 cc. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, then 1 cc. of a saturated aqueous solution of chloral hy- 
drate. With the natural oil a green color develops, a dark green oil-layer above 
a lighter green aqueous zone. The addition of 2 or 3 cc. of water aids in bringing 
out these shades. Oil of birch gives a deep violet oil-layer. The synthetic pro- 
duces no color except after long standing, when a faint violet color may develop. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. ENGLEHARDT: I would like to ask a question. What percentage of synthetic oil of 
wintergreen in natural oil can be detected by this method? 

A method said to be used by the Government for distinguishing synthetic oil of winter- 

green from natural oil or detecting adulterations of the latter with the former, seems to be 
i process similar to that which has already been used for distinguishing synthetic camphor 
from natural camphor. The method depends on the presence of mechanical admixtures in 
natural camphor by which a certain color reaction is produced. It was interesting to know 
whether or not the reaction with natural oil of wintergreen is also due to certain admixtures 
in the oil which cannot be eliminated in the usual process of rectifying. In order to find 
his out I began the following experiments. Eight ounces of synthetic oil of wintergreen 
were mixed with one pound of wintergreen leaves in the one case, and in another case with 
one pound of birch bark. The mixtures were then distilled with steam and the resulting 
oil, which should amount to about 8.1 ounces I expect to subject to the vanillin hydro- 
chloric acid or vanillin sulphuric acid tests. On account of lack of time I have not been 
ible to complete these tests. If the tests for natural oil should prove to be positive, the 
test is without doubt fallacious, since the material taken for preparing the oil consisted 
ilmost altogether of synthetic oil. 
Mr. ASHER:—I would like to say in this connection that Professor LaWall, two or three 
ars ago in the American Journal of IFharmacy endeavored to give the points of distinc- 
tion between natural oil and synthetic oil. He made quite an exhaustive investigation of that 
subject. 

Mr. RAUBENHEIMER :—Besides the optical rotation and the slight difference in color, there 
is a very simple test to distinguish between the natural Oil of Wintergreen and the syn- 
thetic methyl salicylate. [t is a physical test and depends upon the peculiarity that, when 
oil of wintergreen is agitated in a bottle it will produce a foam which will be retained for 
some time. If on the other hand, methyl salicylate is agitated the same way, it will produce 
no froth. Nevertheless it should be remembered that even this test can be “faked up” very 
easily (laughter). 

Mr. Briccs:—These two oils can be tested very easily, by odor. Any one who is accus- 
tomed to examining the natural oil, ana comparing it, with the artificial oil, will detect a 
fine delicate aroma in the natural oil that it is almost impossible to put in the artificial oil 


*Some authorities have referred to sulphuric acid as a reagent which increases tempera- 
ture with the true oij, not so with artificial oil. 
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OFFICIAL AND OTHER TINCTURES. 


M. 1. WILBERT, PH. D. 

Tinctures have been variously defined, but all attempts to differentiate them, 
clearly, from other galenical preparations, by a concise restrictive description have 
failed, because of the necessary exceptions that are involved in any now-available 
list of official tinctures. 

Broadly speaking, they may be designated as hydro-alcoholic solutions of 01 
ganic, or of inorganic, principles used as medicine or, perhaps even better, as alco 
hol containing solutions of medicinal substances. 

For many years tinctures held the leading place in galenical pharmacy, becaus« 
of the fact that they represented perhaps the most efficient and most acceptabl 
mode for the administration of the medicinally active constituents of vegetable 
drugs. It is safe to say, however, that tinctures no longer occupy the prepondet 
ating position accorded them two or three decades since, despite the fact that they 
may be made to represent, in rather a fairly concentrated form, all of the active 
principles of the drugs from which they are made and are, on the whole, the most 
stable and most reliable of all fluid preparations of vegetable drugs. 

The reasons for the gradual disuse of tinctures are, no doubt, many and varied. 
Not the least important of these reasons, however, is the fact that, as dispensed 
at the present time, they are far from being uniformly reliable and, very frequently 
indeed, physicians using them fail to obtain the desired results. 

This failure of a tincture to induce the medicinal action expected of it, or, as 
sometimes happens, its causation of a secondary or untoward action, may be due to 
a number of factors, of which | desire to call your attention to but two :—the vari- 
ability of tinctures of potent drugs, owing to the menstruum employed in their 
manufacture and the generally objectionable nature of tinctures in which alcohol 
is the preponderating active ingredient. 

Up to the time of the publication of the eighth decennial revision of the Pharma 
copeeia of the United States, less than a decade ago, no concerted attempt had ever 
been made on the part of the pharmacopceial revision committees of different coun- 
tries, to bring about any degree of uniformity in the drug-strength of tinctures, or 
in the composition of other medicinal substances. 

Continued agitation, for a period of half a century or more, by men interested in 
the improvement of galenical pharmacy, has finally resulted in the development of 
a marked degree of uniformity in the tinctures of widely-used potent drugs, so 
that with the publication of the new British Pharmacopeeia, these preparations 
will be practically uniform in every country of the civilized world. 

The first International Pharmaceutical Congress held in Brunswick, Germany, 
in 1865, was called together at the instigation of French and of German phar- 
macists, who, in 1864, just 50 years ago, began to discuss the practicability of 
securing some manner of agreement to bring about greater uniformity in the 
strength of pharmaceutical preparations of potent drugs. In some more or less 
modified form, the same problem was the basis for discussions at succeeding 
International Congresses and at the Fifth Congress, held in Tondon in 1881, 
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Peter Squire outlined a definite and reasonable proposition, for the equalization 
of the strength of pharmaceutical preparations included in the pharmacopeeias 
of the different countries. He specifically called attention to the very marked 
differences in the strength of potent tinctures in the several pharmacopeeias, and 
suggested the desirability of making them uniform. 

It was not, however, until 1901, that a definite plan of action was found ac- 
ceptable to the majority of representatives of the different countries, and this 
plan was latef developed at the Brussels Conference held in 1902, and finally 
put into operation through the international treaty signed by representatives of 
the several powers, in Brussels in 1900. 

Unfortunately, the revisers of our own Pharmacopceia of the United States, 
because of the inherent conservatism of American pharmacists, have failed to 
take advantage of perhaps the most important suggestion made in connection 
with the tinctures included in the Brussels Conference Protocol; that is, the sug- 
gestion to use approximately 70 percent. alcohol, in place of the 45 or 50 percent. 
alcohol as a menstruum. 

In a paper reporting a series of experiments on the practicability of adopting 
the suggestions embodied in the Brussels Conference Protocol, reported in the 
\merican Journal of Pharmacy for 1903 (p. 2027), I called attention to the de- 
sirability of using the higher strength alcohol and enumerated among other ad- 
vantages of the international standard menstruum: 

That the menstruum used would be uniform in strength for all extractive 
tinctures of potent drugs. 

That the 70 percent. alcohol readily extracts all of the active properties of 
the drug, while the total extract-content of the resulting preparation is distinctly) 
lower. 

That the keeping qualities of the preparation would be greatly improved by 
the increase in alcohol-content. 

That the resulting preparations were elegant in appearance and promised to 
be quite permanent. 

In a discussion on the relative compliance of the various pharmacopeceias with 
the protocol of the Brussels Conference, read at the Richmond meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, (Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 1910, v. 58, 
p. 1145), I reported that the tinctures made in 1902 were still clear and evidently 
satisfactory, while corresponding preparations made with the U. S. P. VII men 
struum of diluted alcohol had generally precipitated badly. I also called atten- 
tion to the fact that, approximately, 70 percent. of alcohol was then recognized 
as being a much more efficient antiseptic and preservative than either the mort 
dilute or more concentrated mixtures of alcohol and water and that this one 
property of 70 percent. alcohol alone, should warrant its careful consideration 
on the part of the U. S. P. Committee of Revision for adoption as a routine 
menstruum in place of the diluted alcohol now generally prescribed. 

\What was said of the preparations four years ago still holds good, with the add1- 
tion that both the color and odor of the tinctures made with 70 percent. alcohol 
are as characteristic of the drug now as then. This is particularly true of the 
tinctures of the leaf drugs, which still retain their original green color, while the 
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preparations made with 50 percent. alcohol long since became muddy, dark and 
brown. 

The economic reasons that have induced American pharmacists to adopt and 
to adhere so tenaciously to the use of the weaker alcoholic menstruum are not 
of sufficient importance to warrant the continuance of the use of the weaker 
menstruum when the medicinal activity of a preparation is at stake. 

Uniformity in the activity of the heart tonic group of drugs, particularly, is a 
matter of considerable importance because of the fact that, in connection with 
these drugs, we have no active principles that adequately serve as substitutes 
for the galenical preparation. Digitalis, more especially, is a drug that offers 
difficulties in this direction and a recently published paper by H. C. Hamilton 
(Am. J. Pharm., 1914, v. 86, p. 56-61) emphasizes the desirability of materially 
increasing the alcohol-content of the menstruum used for extracting this drug 
and presents data that shows the imperative need for an increase in the alco 
holic strength of the menstruum. A preparation reported on by Worth Hale in 
1911, (Hyg. Lab. Bull., No. 74) bears out the same contention. 

What is true of digitalis is also true of belladonna, hyoscyamus, nux vomica, 
colchicum and other potent drugs. The tinctures made with 70 percent. alcohol 
have uniformly demonstrated better-keeping qualities than have the prepara- 
tions made with dilute alcohol and while, at this late date, it may be impractical 
to reverse any decision made by the Committee of Revision, it is to be hoped that 
a sufficient number of pharmacists will interest themselves in the subject to at 
once prepare a line of international standard tinctures with 70 percent. alcohol, 
and to preserve them for a decade, in comparison with the preparations made 
according to pharmacopeeial directions and report on them in time for the suc 
ceeding revision. 

One other feature of considerable importance to pharmacists who expect t 
practice their profession in years to come, is the retention in the Pharmacopceia 
of preparations that can be or are being used in prohibition-territory as 
“tipples.”” The existing Federal statutes and the regulations based on the in- 
ternal revenue tax laws, adequately define the limitations of the use of alcohol 
for medicinal purposes, and recent Treasury decisions clearly indicate that, in 
the course of time, preparations included in the Pharmacopceia and in the Na- 
tional Formulary, must be subjected to the same critical scrutiny that is now 
accorded to proprietary remedies marketed for sale as medicines. 

Of the 58 tinctures now official in the Pharmacopceia of the United States, 
not more than 25 are at all widely used and of these 25, at least 4 could be 
spared. One of the more objectionable of these preparations is Tincture of 
Ginger, which has acquired a very widespread reputation as a “tipple” and has 
few or no legitimate uses as a medicine. 

One other factor in connection with tinctures, that should be taken into con- 
sideration at this time, is the possibility of developing a line of simple extractive 
preparations of opium that cannot be used in place of smoking-opium. A recent 
Treasury decision even now classifies the formerly official aqueous extract of 
opium as smoking-opium and it is quite probable that it will presently be found 
necessary to include in this classification, the now widely used simple tinctures 
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of that drug, unless ways and means can be found to restrict the sale of these 
preparations for use as legitimate medicine. 

In conclusion | wish to reiterate the statement that the international standard 
menstruum of 70 percent. alcohol, is more satisfactory as a solvent for the active 
constituents of potent drugs than is 50 percent. alcohol. The resulting tinctures 
retain their appearance and activity for a much longer period of time. So that 
quite apart from the question of efficiency, they are in reality more economical. 

Alcohol-containing preparations that can be or are used as substitutes for alco- 
holic beverages, should be deleted from future revisions of the Pharmacopceia 
and the sale and distribution of preparations that are in any way subject to mis- 
use or abuse should be safeguarded in a thoroughly efficient manner. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Gorpon: In support of Mr. Wilbert’s suggestion that a stronger alcohol would be 
better for extracting and preserving the active principles of plant drugs, I would cite the 
practice of the Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia, which uses strong alcohol menstrua for extract 
ing the active principles of plants and a weaker alcohol for dilutions. Experience has proven 
in this school, that strong alcohol is most efficient for preserving the strong tinctures of 
getable drugs, the dilutions of the strong, or “mother tinctures” being made with an 
alcohol of weaker strength. The so-called “strong alcohol” corresponds with the 95 pet 
cent. alcohol of the U. S. P., the “dispensing alcohol” is about 88 per cent. absolute alcohol, 
weaker alcoholic dilutions are used for special preparations. In making tinctures of fresh 
vegetable drugs the normal amount, or proportion, of moisture is always considered as a 
part of the menstruum used for extraction. 

Mr. Wm. P. KircnGessner, of Grand Rapids, Michigan:—Do I understand that by this 
method the content of moisture of a plant is taken as being 25 per cent.? 

Mr. Gorpon :—Oh, no, the content of moisture in the fresh, green plant from which many 
homeopathic preparations are made is carefully determined in the following manner: A 
weighed quantity of the drug is carefully dried, powdering it if necessarv at the latter stage 
and the amount of plant moisture contained is then determined by the difference between the 
weight of the fresh drug taken and the dried product. This moisture is, of course, the 
natural water in the juices of the fresh drug, and it is taken as part of the menstruum 
used for extracting the active principles of the plant. For example, suppose we were making 
the “mother tincture” of aconite, the term “mother tincture” being used to denote the 
strongest tincture made from the drug for further dilution as required. The directions of 
the Homeopathic Pharmacopeeia, we will say, call for a menstruum consisting of 700 parts 
of alcohol and 300 parts of water. If the fresh, succulent plant is used, the amount of water 
contained in the fresh leaves would be estimated as just mentioned and that water taken as 
part of the menstruum used for extraction. Say the leaves contained 20 per cent. of moisture, 
then to make a tincture of aconite the following proportion would be observed: Alcohol 
700 parts, water—100 parts, plant moisture—200 parts, to make 1000 parts of tincture. It 
must be understood that more of such menstruum will be required to make the final product 
an exact ten per cent. tincture, but little menstruum is wasted if the drug is exhausted 
slowly and the marc expressed. Of course in case of a dried drug, the proportion of water 
does not amount to much and is usually disregarded, unless in cases where it exceeds a 
certain percentage, I think it is about five per cent., but for tinctures of fresh drugs the 

jisture is invariably calculated. 


Mr. KiIRCHGESSNER [ understand the homeopathic school has two pharmacopeeias. Whicl 

or ]> 

used 

Mr. Gorpon:—There is only one official homeopathic Pharmacopceia, that issued under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Homeopathy, an association of homeopathic physi 


cians which corresponds to the American Medical Association in relation to the two schools 


medical practice. However, several different pharmacopceias have been published, just as 
ive different Dispensatories, but all are based on the homeopathic list of drugs recognized 
by this school. I have prepared a brief history of the evolution of the homeopathic pharma 
ypoeia of the present day which I have presented to the Historical Section, in which I hops 
answer to this question will be found. In the early history of homeopathy in this 
Juntry many of the text books were translations of foreign works, the firm of Boerick« 
1d Taefel leading in this enterprise. That is where the confusion may arise, just as 
if you were to ask me which is the official Dispensatory. Now, the official pharmacopoeia 
is the “Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia of the United States,” issued under the sanction of th 
American Institute of Homeopathy, but any physician is of course privileged to use any 
book of reference and to prescribe as he sees fit. The last edition was published in 1914 
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after revision by a committee of physicians and pharmacists of the homeopathic school 
Radium emanations just spoken of as being effective in such small doses remind me of 
being near akin to homeopathy. 

Mr. W. Jay ScHIeEFFELIN, Jr., of New York:—Referring to radium, it seems to me that 
when we are considering minute doses, that radium water, or emanation water, ought to be 
put in the homeopathic pharmacopoeia 








Mr. Gorpon The use of radium in homeopathic hospitals is common. I know of one 
that has at least $50,000.00 worth 

Mr. SCHIEFFELIN :—I remember years ago hearing a receipt for homeopathic punch. You 
take a little rum, the less you take the better, drop it in the lakes of Wenner and of Wetter. 
You stir the mixture well, lest it prove inferior, and put one drop of it into Lake Superior 
Stir again and then lest it makes you groggy, you place one drop of it into Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, and then every other day vou take a drop of that in water. That will make you 
well, or at least it ought to. (Laughter 

When you take the mother tincture and make it up to a sixtieth or one hundred and 
twentieth potency, you actually dilute it as much as the punch. An atom of helium is very 
minute An atom of helium ts to a drop of water as 1s walnut in size to the globe. Si 
you can see what there is in small doses 

Mk Gordon I can beat that. One of the old tests as to the truth of Homeopathy was the 
following Put one teaspoonful of whiskey into full water and give an old 
sailor teaspoonful doses of the dilution until you got drunk, | ve seen it tried, but 
there was too much water to suit the sailor. (La I H <es his straigh But 
to be serious, I have had the privilege of studying » the ¢ : inn, 
and I am surprised wo ] ne to our own modern doctr our 
vaccines and prophylactic serums; what are they but an exemplification of Hahnemann’s 
famous doctrine “Like cures like” We give the same germs that caused the disease, to cure 
it. Take the theory of dilution of drugs. It is but the ion r mi 
pathic school does not teach that the weaker a drug is the m the cor 
trary The basis of its teachings is that a drug in a fin ns or 
triturations, is more active than when in mass. Is not th: sodium 
chloride as NaCl exert any chemical action until it is disassociated by solution in water 
into sodium and chlorine ions? 

Pror. L. E. Sayre, of Lawrence, Kansas How about those substances which do 
ionize? Do they act? 

Mr. Gorpon :—Not to be ironical I answer yes, just as a flatiron does when applied 


the head. How, I don’t know from experience 


NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF SOME ESSENTIAL OILS 
FRANCIS D. DODGE, 


1. Detection of Pinene in Oil of Lemon. 

To demonstrate the presence of pinene among the terpenes of oil of lemon, ot 
of similar oils, reliance is generally placed on the well-known nitroso-chloride 
reaction, the crystalline product being identified by its melting point, or the melt- 
ing point of nitrolamine derivative. As a rule, however, a mixture of nitroso 
chlorides is obtained, and the recognition of the pinene derivative is attended with 
some uncertainty. We have found it convenient, for this purpose, to utilize the 
reaction of the nitroso-chloride with anilin. 

Wallach (Ann. 252, 132) has shown that pinene nitroso-chloride, on heating 
with anilin, regenerates pinene, with formation of amido-azo-benzene 

(C,,H,,NOCI).+6C,H,NH, 
2C,,H,,.+2C,H,—N.—C,H,NH.+2C,H,NH.HCI+2H.0O. 
whereas limonene nitroso-chloride passes under similar conditions, into a nitrol- 
anilide: 
(C,,H,,NOCI1).+4C,H,NH, 
2C,,H,, NOH.NHC,H,+2C,H,NH.HCI. 
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The reaction thus effects a most satisfactory separation of these terpenes, 
pinene being isolated as such, in convenient shape for further tests if necessary. 

Unfortunately, the method, like all based on the nitroso-chloride reaction, has 
only a qualitative value, for the yield of nitroso-chloride depends largely on the 
rotation of the pinene, being greatest from the inactive variety, and little, if any, 
being obtainable from pinene of high rotation, whether dextro- or levo; and in 
cases where turpentine oil may have been added to oil of lemon, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a highly dextro variety would be selected. 

In many cases, however, we have obtained positive results by operating as fol- 
lows: 

100 cc. of oil are fractioned very slowly from a three-bulb Ladenburg flask, 
collecting the first 10 cc. This distillate is then mixed with 10 cc. glacial acetic 
acid and 10 ce. ethyl nitrite, in a freezing-mixture. 3 cc. 25% hydrocloric acid 
is now slowly added, and the mixture allowed to crystallize for several hours in 
the cold. The nitroso-chloride is then filtered off, washed with cold methyl] alco- 
hol, and dried. The crystals are now mixed with three times their weight of 
re-distilled, colorless aniline, and eight times their weight of 95% alcohol, in a 
small flask, and heated gently on the water-bath. A rather vigorous reaction gen- 
erally ensues. In the absence of pinene, the solution remains light colored: with 
pinene, it darkens very noticeably. 

After one half-hour, 25 cc. water are added, and steam is passed through the 
flask. Pinene, if present, distils with a little aniline: the latter is dissolved by 
addition of a little dilute acetic or hydrochloric acid, and the pinene remains as 
insoluble light oil, recognizable by its odor. 

The limit of sensibility of this method, appears to be at about 10% turpentine 
in lemon or orange oil. By more careful fractionation of larger amounts of oil, 
the delicacy of the test could no doubt be increased. 


2. Detection of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde and Oil Bitter Almond. 

The occurrence of minute traces of chlorinated compounds in commercial ben- 
zaldehyde, can hardly be considered of much importance, but in the case of oil of 
bitter almond, natural or freed from hydrocyanic acid, the detection of any 
chlorine is prima facie evidence of the presence of artificial benzaldehyde 
Hence, any method of increasing the delicacy and certainty of the test becomes 
of interest. 

We have obtained very satisfactory results by the following modification of the 
well known combustion process. 

A circular filter paper, about four inches in diameter (as free from chlorides 
as possible), is placed in a suitable funnel, and washed completely chlorine-free 
with ditsilled water. 25 cc. of this filtrate are set aside as Blank No. r. Fifteen 
drops of an oil, known to be chlorine-free, are then placed on a small, folded, 
chlorine-free filter, ignited (as in the U. S. P. method) and covered with the wet 
filter and funnel. The combustion is regulated by raising or lowering the funnel, 
as may be necessary. 

When all the oil has been burnt, the funnel is inverted, and carefully washed 
with distilled water until about 25 cc. have run through. 

This is Blank No. 2. The combustion is then repeated with the sample of oi! 
in question, using the same filter and funnel, which then, on washing, yield 25 cc. 
of test filtrate. The three filtrates are then treated with five drops of n/10 silver 
nitrate, and the presence or absence of turbidity or opalescence noted. 
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3y making two blank experiments in this way, a possible accidental contami- 
nation with chlorides, would be immediately noticed. 

In doubtful cases, we have found that the delicacy of the reaction, is increased 
by exposing the tubes to direct sunlight, when the presence of a trace of chloride, 
is shown by a brown coloration. This is evidently due to a “photo-reduction” of 
the silver chloride by some organic product of combustion. 

We have noticed that samples of benzaldehyde which show chlorine by the 
combustion test, will, also often, give indications of the chlorine ion by simple 
washing with water, and addition of silver nitrate to the clear aqueous extract. 
For example, a sample, supposed to be the natural oil, freed from hydrocyanic 
acid, (S. G. 1.0433 at 25°), showed chlorine on combustion, and by the sodium- 
reduction assay, contained 0.03% Cl. 

25 cc. were washed with 25 cc. water; the latter, decanted, and warmed until 
clear, gave a decided opalescence with a few drop of silver solution. 

The washing was repeated until no further chlorine ion could be detected, but, 
by combustion, the oil still showed unmistakable traces of chlorine. It was 
thought that this water-soluble chlorine, might be due to traces of salt, derived 
possibly from sodium sulphate, used for drying the oil. This appeared, however, 
not to be the case, for, on washing the oil with water, and evaporating the latter 
to dryness, a very slight residue, apparently benzoic acid, was left, in which no 
chlorine ion could be detected. 

A portion of the same oil, was then shaken with an excess of dilute caustic 
soda, and carefully distilled with steam. The distilled oil showed chlorine by 
combustion, but not by simple washing. It was allowed to stand for nine months, 
with an equal volume of water, in a closed bottle, exposed to diffused light. The 
aqueous solution showed now the presence of chlorine ions. 

It is evident that the chlorinated derivatives, contaminating benzaldehyde made 
from benzyl or benzal chloride, undergo a gradual decomposition, with liberation 
of hydrochloric acid. A similar behavior has been observed with various benzyl 
ethers and esters, which are not readily obtained free from chlorine. 

For the quantitative determination of chlorine, we have employed the sodium- 
reduction method, in the following form: 

10 grams oil are dissolved in 50 cc. absolute alcohol, and 2.5 grams clean 
sodium added, in small pieces. When the mixture becomes pasty, 25 cc. more 
alcohol are gradually added. \When all the sodium is dissolved 100 cc. water are 
added, and the mixture evaporated to about 50 cc. A slight excess of pure dilute 
sulphuric acid is run in, the solution chilled, filtered through a wet filter, and the 
crystalline residue washed free from chlorine. The combined filtrate and wash- 
ings are now exactly neutralized with n/2 potassium hydroxide, noting the 
amount used and titrated with n/10 silver nitrate, applying a correction for 
chlorine in the potassium hydroxide, if necessary. 


Examples. Sample A. S. G. 1.0433 @ 25°, 10.046 gms., req. 0.8 cc. AgNOs (0.03% Cl). 

Sample B, S.G. 1.044 10.04 gms. req. 1.22 cc. AgNOs (0.04%). 

Sample C, S.G. 1.043 10.03 gms. req. 0.53 cc. AgNOs (0.02%). 

Sample D, S. G. 1.046 10.50 gms. req. 11.9 cc. AgNOs (0.39%). 

Sample E, (Natural oil, freed from hydrocyanic acid, old). 10.00 gms. req. 0.1 cc. AgNOs 
{0.0035% ). 


This sample contained about 8% benzoic acid; the amount of chlorine found is 
probably within the limits of error of the method. 


—————— 
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3. Examination of Oil of Lavender. 

The determination of the amount of ester was early suggested as a means of 
valuation for this oil, though it is evident that linalyl acetate cannot be considered 
as the only valuable constituent. The method of quantitative saponification, how- 
ever, gives us, really, only the amount of combined acid, which is assumed to be 
acetic acid in combination with linalool. Other esters, if present, would give 
quite erroneous results, and this fact has stimulated the ingenuity of some chem- 
ists to provide a variety of synthetic esters, for the express purpose of supplying 
a fictitious high ester-value to inferior oils. Of these products, the most fre- 
quently observed appear to have been glyceryl acetate, or acetin, and terpinyl 
acetate. The former is especially objectionable by reason of its high saponifica- 
tion value; one percent. of tri-acetin, for example, increases the apparent lialyl 
acetate content by 2.69%. 

Esters of citric, succinic, tartaric, phthalic, salicylic acids, and the mixed esters 
derived from cocoa-nut oil, have also been found in sophisticated oils, and 
methods for the detection of some of these have been proposd by Schimmel and 
Co., and others. 

As a rule, these esters are less volatile than lavender oil, and remain as residue, 
when the oil is redistilled with steam. This test is often useful, and is easily per- 
formed. 

100 ce. oil are boiled with 150 cc. water in a 250 cc. Ladenburg flask, and the 
distillate is collected in a ‘“‘cassia’”’ flask, with the neck graduated for 10 cc. Good 
oils are readily volatile with this amount of water, and the yield is easily ascer- 
tained. The ester-content of the distilled oil should not be more than two per- 
cent. lower than that of the original oil, linalyl acetate being not appreciably 
hydrolyzed under these conditions. The residue can be examined for foreign 
acids. 

For the estimation of acetin, this process is unsatisfactory, acetic acid being 
found in the distillate, although the greater part remains in the aqueous residue. 

We have found that acetin can be determined very conveniently, and with ac- 
curacy sufficient for technical purposes, by direct titration in aqueous solution, as 
follows: 

3 grams oil are shaken with 75 cc. water, in a 100 cc. flask. The free acid is 
then titrated with aqueous n/2 KOH, and phenolphthalein. 0.5 cc. more alkali 
is added, and the flask is heated at about 80°, with frequent shaking. If the color 
disappears, another 0.5 cc. is added, and the heating continued, with similar addi- 
tion of alkali, if necessary, until the solution is permanently alkaline, after one 
hour’s heating. The flask is then cooled, and titrated back with n/2 acid. The 
alkali used for saponification is calculated over to acetin (1 cc. n/2 KOH = 
0.0363 tri-acetin). 

Most oils will show a slight amount of water-soluble ester, up to about 0.3% ; 
calculated as acetin, which may be considered as the allowable limit for this 
method. 

No process appears to be available for the determination of terpinyl acetate. 
Schimmel and Co.’s test (Berichte, Oct., 1911) based on the relatively slow sapon- 
ification of this ester, seems, however, to be a fairly reliable indication of its pres- 
ence. In our experience, good oils should not show a difference greater than 
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0.75% between the ester-values obtained by half hour, and one and one half-hour 
saponifications. 

Fractional distillation with steam, is often of value, the solubility and rotation 
of the sections being noted. The first 20% fraction should be soluble in three 
volumes of 70% alcohol; if not, an excess of terpenes is indicated. The rotation 
will generally increase steadily throughout. 

The Specific Gravity of good lavender oil ranges from O.882 to .892 at 25 , and 
the rotation from —4° to —7 

A few examples, from a large number examined, may be of interest 


Sample A. S. G. 8913 @ 25° O. R. —3.20 


Ester, ( % hour sapon 22.90% 


(1 hour sapo1 2 10% 
(1 hour sapon.) 23.40% 
Distillation test 
10 cx 1e lade 98 vy ‘ 
\cetin titration, 0.4% 
Fractional distill itl 
Section 1. 20% O. R Ss 
2. 20% ©. R 23 
20% Oo. 2 95 
$4, 20% ©. R 2 95 
5. 15%. O.R 1.70 
Che first section contained about 30% cineol, indicating the presence of oil of spik 
Sumple B S. G. 9893 @ 25 (). R 5.20 
Ester, ( hour sapon.) 28 
Ester, (112 hour sapon.) 29.9% 
Acetin titration, 0.6% 
Fractions 
1 20% O.R $.80° (insoluble in 70% alcohol 
2. 20% O.R 5.35. 
3. 20% O.R —~6§,20 
4. 20% O.R 6.60 
5. 17% O.R. —6.07. 


The saponifications indicate the presence of terpinyl acetate: the insolubility of 


the first section points to excess of terpenes, probably from some other source 


Sample C. S. G. 0.9094 @ 25° O. R 3.30 

Ester, (4% hour sapon). 29.4%. 

Ester, (1% hour sapon). 30.2% 

Acetin titration, 3.9% 
Distillation test: 

10 cc. yielded 9.4 cc., containing 21.2% ester 
Fractions: 


1 20% O.R. ~5.15° (insoluble). 
2, 20% O.R. 2.43 
3. 20% O.R. —1.91 
4. 20% O.R 2 64 
5. 15% O.R 1.75 


The drop in ester, in the distilled oil, and the variation in rotation are signifi 
cant. 
Sample D. ». G. 0.9069 @ 25°, O. R. — 3.96 
Ester, ( % hour sapon.) 23.6%. 
Ester, (1% hour sapon.) 28.4% 
Acetin titration, 0.4% 
Distillation test: 
10 cc. yielded 9.8 cc., containing 26.8% ester 
The high Specific Gravity, and the variation in saponification, are decided indi- 
cations of the presence of terpinyl acetate. 


Laboratory of the Dodge and Olcott Co. 
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THE DETECTION OF CHICORY IN DECOCTIONS OF CHICORY 
AND COFFEE. 


CILARLES H. LAWALL AND LEROY FORMAN, 


In December, 1913, the American Journal of Pharmacy contained an article by 
the above authors, in which it was proposed to differentiate between pure coffee 
decoctions and those which contain chicory or any other substance high in re- 
ducimg-sugars, by taking into account the ratio of reducing-sugar to extractive. 
In confirmation of the success of the method we would say that in about twenty- 
five suits which were instituted for violation of the food laws, in which this method 
of analysis was applied to the samples, no instance is on record of a denial of the 
adulteration, and fines were immediately paid by nearly all of the offenders, among 
whom were included several high-class restaurants and hotels. The object of this 
peper is to confirm the conclusions given in the former article, and to submit some 
data upon the analyses of additional products and to offer some suggestions so as 
to ensure accuracy of judgment for those who desire to make it the basis of legal 
procedure. 

In the first place, it must be understood that the strength of the coffee or the 
method of its preparation has little or no influence upon the results. This was not 
made as clear in the former article, as it might have been, so we will now state 
that, using the same coffee and employing such widely divergent methods of prepa 
ration as decoction, filtration and percolation, the ratio of reducing-sugars to ex 
tractive, did not exceed the maximum of 3% reducing-sugars calculated to extrac 


tive, as the following results will show: 


‘ ige of Reducing-Sugars in 
ext 1\ 
Coftee prepared by filtration (simply pouring 
ing water through the powdered material 
tained in a straining cloth) 2.22 
Coffee prepared by decoction (powdered coffe: 
boiled with water and filtered washing the residu 
n filter with boiling water) ......... ae 2.39 
Coffee prepared by percolation (ground coffee ex 
tracted in one of the common household perce 
r coffee urns 2.68 


In the second place, it must be remembered that coffee-decoctions, in common 
with other aqueous solutions containing organic matter, undergo decomposition 
quite readily, and as such decomposition 1s always accompanied by a loss of re 
ducing-sugars, it is imperative that the analysis of the samples be made promptly 
after the sample is taken, or that some non-reducing preservative substance, like 
thymol, be added when the samples are taken or received, in order that the compo 
sition may remain constant until the analysis is made. 

It must also be remembered that the addition of either sugar, or milk, or cream, 
vitiates the results, in so far as an accurate conclusion may be drawn. Cane 


sugar, as commonly added for sweetening, has no influence upon the presence of 
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reducing-sugars, but, needlessly, complicates the analysis, by rendering it impera- 
tive that the sucrose be separately estimated and subtracted from the extractive 
found, in order to arrive at a knowledge of the amount of extractive due to the 


coffee, upon which the ratio is based. The presence of milk or cream entirely 


vitiates the results, as milk-sugar is a reducing-sugar and as the presence of a 
small amount of milk or cream might escape detection, it is suggested that th 
centrifuging of about 10 cc. in a centrifuge such as is used for urinary sediments, 
or of a larger amount in a Babcock milk-testing machine, will quickly result in 
the identification and rejection of such samples that have had milk or cream added 
to them either accidentally or intentionally. 

It has been found by us in laboratory practice applied to commercial samples, 
that about one-fourth of the adulterated samples contain a cereal in addition to 
the chicory. The detection of the cereal is easily made, easy by testing for starch 
(which is entirely absent in the beverage made from pure coffee) by taking 10 cc 
of the liquid, acidulating with sulphuric acid and adding potassium permanganate 
solution, drop by drop, until the liquid is just decolorized, when a drop of iodine 
test-solution added to the filtrate gives the clear-blue starch reaction, which is 
ordinarily obscured by the dark color of the liquid. 

The percentage of reducing-sugars in the extractive of a number of commercial 


products, is herewith given, as being of an informative character: 


Name of Product Percentage of Reducing-Sugars in 
cote t 
G. Washington Coffee (a coffee extr ss tl 
German Stick Chicory (extract) . ; 22.10 
Caramel Cereal ........... 55 13.69 
Postum Cereal .. ake - : 5.43 
Instant Postum : 6.36 
Grist Mill .. ee : 6.64 
The four last named are proprietary substitutes for coffee. All of then 


tained cereal, as shown by the starch-test above described. 


COMPARISON OF THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOME OFFICIAL 
VOLATILE OILS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE U. S. P., 1910. 


FRANK RABAK. 
Chemical Biologist, Drug-Plant and Poisonous-Plant Investigations. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

The ninth decennial revision of the United States Pharmacopceia has resulted 
in numerous changes in the section devoted to volatile oils, especially with regard 
to the physical properties of the various oils. Among the properties described 
are color, odor, taste, specific gravity, optical rotation, and solubility, the refrac- 
tive index being mentioned in only few instances. The importance of these 
properties should not be underestimated, as the varying quality of any volatile 
oil may be readily observed by means of them. Because of the inability of the 
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senses, to measure accurately the color, odor, and taste of a volatile oil, these 
properties are necessarily somewhat less significant than those which admit of 
careful and accurate measurement. The color of a volatile oil, is a property 
which may, however, be influenced greatly, by a number of factors such as the 
condition of the plant, whether fresh, dry, or partly dry, the stage of growth, 
and the length of time of distillation. The last factor is especially important 
since, in numerous distillations of aromatic plants it has been observed that the 
first runnings are invariably lighter in color than the later portions of the oil. 
This is, probably, partly due to the fact that fractionation takes place during the 
distilling process, the lighter, most volatile and usually least colored portions of 
the oil, distilling over before the denser and higher-boiling constituents make their 
appearance. In order therefore to obtain a genuine sample of an oil it is of 
utmost importance that the distillation process be continued until extraction of the 
oil is complete. The odor and taste will be likewise affected, but the latter is less 
capable of being described than the former. Only pronounced differences, at best. 
can be observed by the sense of taste and smell, yet these properties are benefi- 
cial, and even necessary, in the preliminary examination of a volatile oil. 

In direct contrast to the above properties, which are uncertain of expression, 
are specific gravity and optical rotation, both of which are readily determined and 
expressed in figures to admit of easy comparison. Specific gravity is, perhaps, 
the most important of the physical properties of volatile oils and is influenced 
very much by the source and condition of a plant, as well as by seasonal changes, 
the effects of these factors being reflected in the density of the oil. Optical rota- 
tion and likewise solubility, while possibly less important, are nevertheless de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the chemical composition of the oil, which, in turn, 
is modified by condition of distillation, ripeness of the plant and climatic condi- 
tions. Each physical property may be said to serve a more or less definite pur- 
pose in general examinations of volatile oils, before the application of special chem- 
ical methods for the determination of any definitely-known constiuents. 

While a large number of aromatic plants have been under observation by the 
writer, only those which are officially recognized by the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, 
will be considered here. The paper has been prepared with a two-fold object. 
First, a comparison of the physical properties of the oils with the requirements 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, 1910, will be made, and, secondly, the properties of 
each oil will be compared through several successive seasons, in order to show 
the effect of seasonal influence on the general characteristics of the oils. 

The oils which will be discussed with respect to their physical properties, and 
compared with the limitations adopted by the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, 1910, are as 
follows :—Chenopodium, Fennel, Lavender, Pennyroyal, Peppermint, Rosemary, 
Spearmint, and Thyme. 

At the outset, it is essential to state that the above plants were grown in the 
same locality for several years. Each plant was distilled with steam, while in 
full bloom, the material being cut and distilled immediately, in order to prevent 
any changes which might be brought about by drying or partial-drying, and in 
order that the oils might be directly comparable from season to season. Distil- 
lation was continued in each case, until little or no oil was perceptible, when a 
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small quantity of distillate was collected in a test tube, true samples of the oils 
being thereby obtained from the respective plants. The oils were subsequently 
filtered and kept in tightly-stoppered bottles, in a dark place, until the determina- 
tions were made. 

The various physical properties as mentioned previously, were carefully deter- 
mined for each oil, and the results tabulated. 

Table I embodies the color, odor, and taste of the various oils distilled during 
the seasons 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. For the purpose of comparison, the 
requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopreia, 1910, are included in this table as well 


as the tables following. 












{ { 
() g Sey ¢ 
Requirements ; Benes ; , 
Oil | au. & 
11910, 9th Revision 194 1908 0 1910 
¢ enopodi im Colorless, or pale Light I Golder 
yellow; character-jor; penetrating r;  characterist 
istic disagreeable offensive lor ; offensive lor 
odor and taste shary ter ve Inge 
Fennel! .../Colorless, or pale . |*Very pale yellow'*Pale yel 
yellow; character ‘ r; sweet pleas- or; sweet fra 
istic odor and nt and aromatic grant lor; fatty, 
taste. lor and taste swe aste ; 
Lavender Colorless, or yel ‘ ; Pale y« r; Golden yellow col- Pale brown color; 
low; characteris Neasant tragrant rs igreeable igree ible, fix wery 
tic odor and taste characteristic flowery character- odor; aromatic 
lor; iromatic, istic odor; aromat- bitter taste 
slightly bitte: bitter taste 
taste 
Pennyroyal ..'Pale yellow color; ry pale yellow; Yellowish edlee: 
characteristic isant, minty odor _ agreeable 
odor and taste pungent,not noticeably 
taste minty; bitter pun- 
gent, minty taste 
Peppermint . .{Colorless strong|Greenish-yellow Light vellowish|Pale yellow; Pale yellow; mild, 
odor of  pepper-'color; agreeable green; pleasant agreeable, minty agreeable, minty 
mint; pungentiminty odor; pun- minty « lor; very 1 r 5 pungent odor; tatty pun- 
cooling taste gent cooling taste. |punge < ling 1 taste gent cooling 
taste taste 
Rosemary ... Colorless, or pale isciageeeben ‘ Ye ‘ ( I 
; yellow; character leasant, aromatic 
istic odor; cam lor; slightly bit 
phoraceous taste ter, camphorace 
t Ste 
Spearmint ..|Colorless, yellow|Light yellowish Light green color; Pale green; gree- Dark golden yel 
or greenish yel-color; sharp, aro-agreeable, charac- able, flowery odor; low; strong ar 
low: characteris- matic, characteris- teristic odor; char tter, pungent, matic, charcteris 
tic odor and taste. tic taste. acteristic, } ste ( lor very 
pungent taste pungent, bitter, 
Thine: «2.000% Colorless, or red;|Light brown col-Golden yellow, Light 
i characteristic odorjor; strong thymol- mild, not unpleas- or fl « 
and taste like odor ex-ant iromatic strong, tl 
tremely ngent odor; very 1 lor ver 
taste gent taste gent taste 





* Oils from fruiting tops. 

From Table I it will be seen that the Chenopodium oils distilled in 1907 and 
1908, were darker in color than the requirements of the Pharmacopceia. Fennel 
oils distilled in 1909 and 1910, corresponded more closely to the color require- 
ments. Lavender oils, on the other hand, from three successive season’s crops, 
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showed some variation in color, from pale-yellow to a pale-brown, probably be- 
cause of differences in the plant material due to seasonal conditions. Penny- 
royal and rosemary oils corresponded fairly closely in color to the Pharmaco- 
pceial requirements, while peppermint and spearmint varied greatly from year 
to year. Thyme oils from seasons of 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 ranged from a 
golden-yellow to brownish-red color, a colorless oil never having been distilled 
during the number of seasons in which this plant has been under observation. 
The odor and taste of the various oils, are described in most cases as “charac 
teristic,’ hence a comparison of these properties could not be made, other than 
among the individual oils from season to season. The properties of odor and 
taste, will be seen to differ considerably in some cases, doubtless due to a varia- 
tion in composition of the respective oils. 

It would seem, from the data presented, that the color of an oil, is a property 
which is subject to wide variation, the odor and taste also showing differences 
sufficient to be more or less easily detected by the senses. While descriptions of 
these properties depend largely upon individual sensitiveness, a careful analytical 


description of odor and taste would be decidedly advantageous. 


Paste TI—Speciric GRAVITY 


Requirements Oil distilled during several successive seasons at Arlington 
a; of U. S. P., 1910, Experimental Farm 
7 9th Revision 
os” 1907 1908 1909 1910 
Chenopodium 0.955 to 0.980 0.933 (25° C.) 0.944 (24° C.) ere 2. | aieted aide eaten 
Fennel ..-.| 0.958 to 0.973 Pie yee , : 0.927 (23° C.)*| 0.944 (24° C.) 
Lavender 0.875 to 0.888 : a O.890 (24° ¢ 0.892 (20° C.) 0.8962 (238° C.) 
Pennyroyal . 0.920 to 0.935 rea 0.9195 (24° ¢ 0.9209 (22° C.) 0.93865 (28° C.) 
Peppermint 0.894 to 0.914 0.9048 (25° ¢ 0.924 (23°C.) 0.9203 (22° C.) 0.9273 (23° C.) 
Rosemary 0.894 to 0.912 pata alate ad at’era : 0.8947 (21° C.) rere yr rt 
Spearmint 0.914 to 0.934 0.923 (25° C.) 0.918 (22° C.) | 0.9289 (21° C.) 0.9252 (24° C.) 
Thyme ..... 0.894 to 0.929 0.898 (25° C.) 0.897 (24° C.) 0.9144 (21° C.) 0.9386 (24°C.) 


* Oils from fruiting tops 


It will be observed, from Table II, that the specific gravities of the Cheno- 
podium oils, easily fall within the requirements prescribed by the Pharmacopeeia. 
The densities of the fennel oils, are below the standard, which is, doubtless, due 
to the fact that these oils were distilled in 1909 and 1910, from the partly ripe 
fruiting-tops and from ripe fruiting-tops respectively, while the Pharmacopeeia 
specifies the oil from ripe fruit. Lavender oils from the seasons of 1908, 1909, 
and 1910 are uniformly regular and higher in specific gravity than the require- 
ments. These oils were distilled from fully matured fresh flowering-tops of lav- 
ender. Since this oil is produced in foreign countries exclusively, it is probable 
that the higher densities of the American oils are due to climatic and soil condi- 
tions contingent upon geographical sources. No important differences were re- 
vealed in the specific gravities of the pennyroyal oils included in the table, the 
slightly higher specific gravity of the 1910 oil, being due to the slightly lower 
temperature at which it was observed. The peppermint oils from the four suc- 
cessive seasons are perhaps somewhat higher than the upper limit specified by the 
Pharmacopeeia. This is especially true of the oils distilled during the seasons’ 6f 
1908, 1909, and 1910. The slightly lower temperature at which the densities 'weré 
taken, would probably not account for the higher figures obtained. Rosemary 
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and spearmint oils shows no noteworthy discrepancies, while only the thyme oil 
of 1910 is beyond the upper limit of the Pharmacopceial requirement. 

It is most evident that the specific gravity, is a property which is materially in- 
fluenced by the numerous factors and conditions attending the distillation process, 
and the nature and condition of the plant material as influenced by seasonal varia- 
tions. 

ABLE 11 [—OpticaL Rotation 


| Requirements Oil distilled during several successive seasons at Arlington 


Oil lof U. S. P., 1910, Experimental Karm 
aa | 9th Revision 
100 mm. tubes 1907 1908 1909 1910 
Chenopodium 4° to 10 7.7° Speciti 6.6° Specific Sane a aw ane 
rotation rotation 
Fennel +-12° to 24 , ee pai laciatr- aire chas ia teas + 14.9° (50 mm. +-13.8° (560 mm 
} tube) * tube) * 
Lavender ....| 1° to 10 4° (50 mm. —6.5° (50 mm. —1.4° (50 mm 
| tube) tube) tube) 
Pennyroyal ..| +17" to 28 +34.4° (50 mm +28.6° (50 mm +13.3° (50 mm 
tube) tube) tube) 
Peppermint 20° to 35 10.4 50 mn 4.5 (50 mm. | —10.6° (50 mm. | —5.7° (50 mm 
tube) tube) tube) tube) 
NN ce sakceveeeeete | GORSeeusennee. | snesiineeeeane —2.4° (50 mm. ‘ 
tube) 
Spearmint 5° to 50 15.6 (Specific 27.3° (50 mm. | —16.1° (50mm. | —20.3° (50 mm 
rotation) tube) tube) tube) 
Thyme Slightly 1.3° (50 mr 0.6° (50 mm. 1.1 (50 mm. 
lavogyrate tube) tube) tube) 


* Oils from fruiting tops. 


The optical rotation of the Chenopodium oils, as shown, fall well within the 
limits prescribed by the Pharmacopeaeia. The fennel oils, as in the case of the 
specific gravities, are higher in rotatory power than the limits of the Pharma- 
copeeia this being due in all probability to the state of ripeness of the material 
when distilled, as previously discussed. The rotation of the lavender oils, shows 
much variation from year to year, the oil from the 1909 crop being considerably 
higher than the limit of optical rotation of the Pharmacopoeia. The pennyroyal 
oils likewise, differ in rotation from season to season, the oils of the 1908 and 
1909 crop being conspicuously higher than the standards, especially if reduced to 
terms of rotation in a 100 mm. tube, only the oil of the 1910 crop falling within 
the limits of rotation. Marked differences in rotation, are also noted in pepper- 
mint and spearmint oils during four successive seasons, varying from —4.5° to 
—10.6° in the former and —16.1° to —27.3° in the latter, all observations being 
taken in a 50 mm. tube. Peppermint oils, from the 1908 and 1910 crops, are 
below the minimum optical rotation adopted by the Pharmacopceia. The oil of 
the 1908 crops of spearmint, shows an optical rotation above that of the maximum 
of the Pharmacopeeia. The thyme oils were slightly levogyrate, varying from 
—0.6° to —1.3° in a 50 mm. tube. 

In the matter of the optical rotation it is again obvious that variability in this 
property is more or less marked, showing that the composition of the oils change 
somewhat from season to season depending upon the numerous factors previously 


mentioned. 
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TABLE IV—SovuBi.irty. 





Oils distilled during several successive seasons at Arlington 


Requirements 7 

| ae Experimental Farn 

Oils lof U. S. P., 1910, i tal Farm 
| ¢ > 

9th Revision 1907 1908 1909 1910 

Chenopodium 8 vols 1 vol. 0.75 vol. 80% al 

70% alcohol 80% alcohol clearjcohol clear solu 
solution tion. 
Fennel 8 vols ‘ ; * Turbid in 12)* 2.5 vols. 80°% 
| 80% alcohol vols. 80% alcohol./alcohol, Clear 
1 vol. 2 vols. 90% alco-\excess 
90% alcohol hol with clear so 
} lution 
, | 
Lavender . 3 vols. id 0.75 vol. 80% al-'1.2 vols. 80% al-|0.8 vol 80% ail- 
70% alcohol cohol clear solu-jcohol cohol Turbid in 
tion. 4 vols. or more 

Pennyroyal 2 vols. - 1 vol. 80%, lco-|0.5 vol 80° al-jAll proportions in 

70% alcohol hol slightly  tur-!cohol. Clear so-|/80% alcohol. 
bid on further di-'lution 
lution. 

Peppermint . 4 vols h5 vols. 80% /|1.25 vols. 80° al-}1.2 vols. 80¢¢ al-|0.6 vol 80% al- 
70% alcohol with clear solution cohol clear u-icohol; turbid withicohol; turbid with 
only slight opales tion. 2 vols. or more 2 vols. or more. 
cence, 

Rosemary ..../10 vols 80° al : Laneaea Insoluble in 80% —iinhenee 
cohol alcohol with clear 

solution. 0.75 | 
vol. 90% alcohol 

, | 

Spearmint 1 vol. 80% alco-}1 vol. 80% alco-|Turbid in all pro-|1 vol. 80% alco-/0.4 vol. 80% al 
hol; cloudy onjhol clear solution.|portions with 80%/hol; turbid with cohol; turbid with 
\further dilution. | jalcohol. 1 vol./2 vols. or more. |2 vols. or more. 
| 90% alcohol 

. 
cloudy on further 
dilution. 

} 

Thyme . ../2 vols. 80°% alco-|1 vol. 80% alco-|2 vols. 80% alco-|1.6 vols. 80% al-|1 vol. 80% clear 
hol. hol clear solution|hol with turbidity.|\cohol; clear onjon ‘further dilu 


11 vol. 90% alco-|further dilution. |tion. 
lhol, faint turbid- 

lity when further 

idiluted 


* Oils from fruiting tops. 


It is unfortunate that the solubilities of all the oils in question, were determined 
with 80% and 90% alcohol, the Pharmacopceial requirements specifying 70% 
alcohol in several cases. However, the results will at least admit of comparisons 
being made of the solubility of the oils from one season to another. 

The solubility of the Chenopodium oils from crops of 1907 and 1908, vary but 
slightly. 

The fennel oils are widely separated with respect to solubility in 80% alcohol, 
the oil of the 1909 crop being turbid in 12 volumes of 80% alcohol, while the oil 
of the 1910 crop dissolved in 2% volumes of 80% alcohol with a clear solution 
The latter oil being distilled from ripe fruiting-tops, probably accounts for its 
much greater solubility. No doubt distinct differences exist between the compo- 
sition of these two oils,—the oil from the partly unripe fruiting-tops consisting 
undoubtedly of a larger proportion of terpenic compounds. 

Distinct differences in the solubility of the lavender oils, are also disclosed, as 
may be seen from the table. Comparison with the requirements of the Pharma 
copeeia, are incapable of being made, in case of lavender and pennyroyal oils, be- 


cause of the employment of alcohol of different percentage strength. In a like 
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manner, pennyroyal oils from 1908, 1909, and 1910 crops, show considerable 
diversity with regard to their solubility in 80% alcohol. Peppermint oils from 
the four seasons crops exhibited very constant solubilities in 80% alcohol, the 
1910 oil being most soluble. Rosemary oil ditsilled from 1909 crop, was found 
to be insoluble in 80% alcohol to make a clear solution; the Pharmacopeeial re- 
quirement of the oil being 10 volumes of 80% alcohol. Spearmint oils exhibited 
decidedly variable solubility in 80% alcohol. The oil from the 1908 crop, was in- 
soluble to a clear solution in 80°) alcohol while the 1910 oil, in direct contrast, 
was soluble in 0.4 volume, becoming turbid in excess of two volumes of 80% 
alcohol. 

The thyme oils distilled during the four successive seasons, were soluble in one 
to two volumes of 80% alcohol, all being within the requirements of the Phar- 
macopeeia in this respect. 

The results of the comparison of physical properties of the several official vola- 
tile oils, are such as to clearly indicate that conditions of cultivation, harvest, and 
distillation affect the physical constants of the oils. It is noteworthy of mention, 
in connection wtih rt data present ‘i. that all of the plants from which the above 
oils were obtained, were grown and distilled in the same locality, under identical 
conditions of harvest and distillation, vet variations are evident in the properties 


of the volatile oils. That seasonal conditions affect the composition of the oils, 


can hardly be doubted, from the com . irisons of the several physical properties in 
the foregoing pages. The'variations in specific gravity, optical rotation and solu- 


bility, are especially significant, since pra properties bear direct relationship to 
the chemical composition of the oils. In some instances only were the constants 
of the oils within the limits of the Pharmacopeeial requirements, vet the oils under 
observation were distilled with utmost care from material carefully grown and 
harvested, and therefore, must be considered as true, authentic samples. 


Mr. AsHer: IT would like to ask Dr. Stockberger whether other analyses have been mad 
of these oils at various times, that is for instance, the oils made in 1907; whether analyses w 
made in 1910, and so on. My object in asking that question is this. I have done a great 
deal of work with the pinenes. We have examined, in the experiments we have conducted, 
these oils for solubility, refractive index and after several vears found these possessed dif 
feren constants from those found when previously tested and no doubt the oils taken as 
standards by the pl armacoporia were not taken from fresh samples, as in this case and very 
much of the difference of the constants is no doubt due t some hanges due to tim 


Dr. STOCKBERGER: Yes, samples of these oils have been examined from time to time and 
in many cases they have been found to vary with time in respect to their constants. On 
the other hand the figures shown in these tables were obtained from freshly distilled oils, 
and are presented to show the variations in these oils according to the season in which the 
were produced. 

Mr. ASHER: Just one further question in that regard, Mr. Stockberger. Did the gentle- 


man who did the work later test these samples and did they then correspond wtih the samples 
in the pharmacopeeia ? 

Dr. STOCKBERGER: I am unable to answer that absolutely, because it is a special point with 
reference to ~ author’s work which I am not sufficiently well acquainted with, to enable 
me to make a categorical answer. The intent of the author of this paper is to show that 
absolutely oiiets ic material was worked with and that it 1s quite possible to have an authen- 


tic oil which does not conform to pharmacopeeial requirements 

Mr. Cuartes T. P. FENNEL, of Cincinnati: Were the oils ever tested for moisture? 

Dr. STOCKBERGER: Yes, sit. The oils were dry 

Mr. FENNEL: You are sure of that? I made a series of experiments a good many years 
ago, i I claim that quite a number of these oils contained water. I recall very distinctly 
the oil of cloves contained two percent. water. My claim for content of water was denied 
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by manufacturers of volatile oil, especially one, but years afterwards the sample in question 
was picked out of the list presented and the distiller admitted it contained two percent. ot 
water. The records of the Association gave the data but I am not able to recall the time it 
was published. 

Mr. STOCKBERGER: I know it has been Mr. Rabak’s custom in working with these oils to 
take all precautions, so far as possible, to remove moisture from the oil. Whether it was ab- 
solutely removed or not, of course, it is impossible for me to say, but I know that is my 
impression, that they were moisture free samples 


NOTES ON A NEW ALKALOID FOUND IN NUX VOMICA. 


HUGO H. SCHAEFER. 


\We tind from time to time in pharmaceutical literature, reports of the discov- 
ery of new alkaloids in nux vomica beans, that is, alkaloids other than strychnine 
or brucine. In the Jour. Chem. Soc. (39-457), Shenstone reports the finding of 
an alkaloid freely soluble in warm water. After describing the substance, the 
author states that it is probably brucine with some persistent impurity. In the 
Pharm. Jour. (III, XIV, 1025) Dunston reports the discovery of a glucoside in 
nux vomica, which he terms loganin. Desnoir (Jahresbericht 50-54, p. 48) de- 
scribes a new nux vomica alkaloid, which he calls igasurine. This, he claims, 
is an intensely bitter substance, giving tests entirely different from those of strych- 
nine or brucine. Again, in Gmelin (XVII—589), we find that igasurine is a 
very bitter substance resembling brucine, but more soluble in water. Schutzen- 
berg (Am. Jour. Pharm., 1858-535) reports that igasurine is really composed of 
nine different and distinct alkaloids. He separates these by fractional crystalli- 


a brief description of each one. Finally we find, in Am. Jour. 


zations and gives 
Pharm. (1872-256, Jorgenston ), evidence that there is no such alkaloid as iga- 
surine, or at least, that the substance so-called, can be readily converted into bru 
cine, by treating with potassium iodide, filtering off and regenerating the alka- 
loid, which will be found to be brucine. 

We therefore see, from the above contradicting statements, that it is an open 
question as to whether such an alkaloid as igasurine really exists. However, 
the author now wishes to report the finding of an alkaloid in nux vomica, which 
is totally different from strychnine, brucine, or any of the igasurines, as de- 
scribed in literature, and which alkaloid he proposes to call struxine. 

This alkaloid makes its appearance during the process of manufacturing strych 
nine. In neutralizing the acid-solution of the raw alkaloidal sulphates of nux 
vomica, the new alkaloid separates out as a base, when the liquors become just 
neutral, or are still slightly acid, while strychnine and brucine remain in solution 
as sulphates. It was found that only few lots of nux vomica beans contained 
this substance, and the quantities, in those which did contain it, differed greatly 
with different lots. Careful record was made of the beans which vielded this new 
alkaloid, and this proved that all such beans were from shipments made from 


Cochin-China. Those lots which consisted mostly of small beans, insect-eaten 
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and partly decomposed by prolonged exposure in wet fields, contained the larg- 
est percentage of the alkaloid. The average amount found in these beans was 
0.1%. 

Struxine, which separates from the solution of raw alkaloids as above stated, 
was filtered off, dissolved in an excess of dilute sulphuric acid, made alkaline, and 
the precipitated alkaloid again filtered off. This was now purified by repeated 
recrystallizations from alcohol. 

The final pure product, when freshly made, consists of colorless crystals con- 
taining no water of crystallization. Upon exposure to air and light, however, 
the crystals gradually develop a faint yellowish color. No melting point could 
be determined, as the substance begins to char at about 250° C. A solution of it 
gives typical alkaloidal reaction with gold chloride, platinum chloride, mercuric 
chloride, Bouchardat’s, Marme’s, Mayer’s, Dragendorff’s, Sonnenschein’s, and 
Scheibler’s reagents, and with tannic acid and picric acid. The alkaloid is only 
very slightly bitter, which lack of taste is probably due to its extreme insolubility 
in water, since the more soluble salts of struxine are distinctly bitter, but have 
not the intensity of either strychnine or brucine, or any of the igasurines, as 
reported in literature. 


The following solubility determinations were made: 


In water 1-5000 ce. In chloroform 1-1 2/3 ce. 
In alcohol 1-190 cc. In ether 1-450 cc. 
In methyl 1-210 cc. In benzol 1-35 ce. 


Upon microscopical examination, it was found that the crystals are all of well- 
defined rhombic form. This, together with the fact that various attempts at 
fractional crystallization proved failures, shows that the substance is not a mix- 
ture of alkaloids, but is a uniform product. 


The ultimate analysis of the alkaloid gave the following composition :— 


A. B. Average 
ta 67.31% 67.11 67.21 
H. 7.89 8.13 8.01 
N. 7.62 7.44 7.53 
O. 17.18 17.32 17.25 


A careful determination by means of the freezing-point method, indicated that 
the alkaloid had a molecular weight of 371. From this data, it was calculated 
that the empiric formula of struxine is C,,H,)N.O,, which would give it a molec- 
ular weight of 374.53. As will be noted below, this molecular weight is between 
that of strychnine, and of brucine, and its formula in certain respects resembles 
that of strychnine and brucine. 

Empiric Formula 


ere Fs rrr 
Strychnine ........ i Se 334.466 
DD sduecsanoen ee eee 


Because of these resemblances, it is thought that, possibly, the new alkaloid 1s 
a product of decomposition, by fermentation or oxidation of either strychnine or 
brucine. The fact that those beans which are insect-eaten and partly decomposed, 
contain more of the alkaloid than good beans, would also indicate this. 

Various salts of struxine were made, and it was found that it forms normal and 
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acid salts. The latter, in most cases, however, only from a solution containing 
a very large excess of acid. All the salts react acid to litmus, and when these 
acid solutions were neutralized with ammonia water, the free alkaloid separated 
out, even while the solution showed still a faint acid reaction. No melting points 
could be obtained, since all these salts charred at 240°-250° C. 
Among the salts made and examined, were the following :— 
Sulphate—(C,,H,,N.0O,).H,SO.,.8H,O. 

This is a yellowish, crystalline ak possessing a bitter taste, soluble in water 

1-120, in boiling water 1-12, and in alcohol 1-100. 
Bisulphate—C,,H,,N.O,.H,SO,.1H.O. 

This is a white crystalline salt, possessing a bitter taste, soluble in water 1-75 
and in alcohol 1-210. 

Hydrochloride—C,,H,,.N,O,.H Cl1.3H,O. 

This is a yellow crystalline salt, which with water, gives a golden yellow-col- 
ored solution, having a bitter taste. It is soluble in water 1-85 and in alcohol 
1-75. The alkaloid does not combine with two molecules of hydrochloric acid, 
since even from a solution of a large excess of acid, the neutral salt is obtained. 

Hydrobromide—C,,H,,N,O,.H Br.2H,O. 

This is a yellowish, bitter crystalline salt, soluble in water 1-115 and in alcohol 
1-100. A di-hydrobromide could not be obtained even from a solution containing 
a large excess of hydrobromic acid. 

Bitartrate—C,,H,,N,O,.H,C,H,O,.2H,O. 

This salt consists of white, glistening, flaky crystals possessing a bitter taste. 
Only the acid salt could be obtained. In attempting to make the normal salt, the 
theoretical quantities of acid and alkaloid in hot water, formed a product which 
was found to be a mixture of the alkaloid and acid tartrate. Upon using double 
the amount of tartaric acid, however, all the alkaloid went into solution, from 
which upon cooling, the acid tartrate crystallized out in beautiful flaky crystals, 
sparingly soluble in water or alcohol. These crystals, when dissolved in hot water, 
form a solution of strong acid character. If this solution is neutralized with 
ammonia water until neutral to litmus, no normal tartrate is obtained, but free 
alkaloid crystallizes out. 

An attempt was made to obtain the acetate of the alkaloid. It was found, how- 
ever, that no such salt could be obtained in crystallized form. 

Many tests were made with the new alkaloid, in order to find characteristic 
reactions and possible resemblances to strychnine or brucine. 

Among these reactions were the following :-— 

A. A small quantity of the alkaloid will give no color when a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is added. If to this mixture, however, a crystal of potas- 
sium dichromate be added, a yellow color will be obtained, which slowly changes 
to green. 

B. If to a small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid 
be added, and then a small particle of sodium nitrite, a dark brown color is ob- 
tained. 

C. If to a small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid 
be added, and then a small particle of lead peroxide, a dark brown color is ob- 


tained, which slowly changes to purple, and finally to violet. 
D. If toa small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid 
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be added, and then a small crystal of potassium ferricyanide, an orange color is 
obtained which changes to brown. 

E. If to a small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop or two of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid be added, and then a few particles of manganese dioxide, a brown 
color is obtained which slowly changes to purple. 

I’. A small quantity of the alkaloid will give a brown color, upon addition of a 
drop of concentrated nitric acid, which color does not change upon addition of a 
small quantity of zinc chloride. 

G. If asmall quantity of the alkaloid be dissolved in a few drops of nitric acid 
and the mixture evaporated to dryness, a light yellow residue remains behind. If 
this residue be dissolved in ammonia water, a reddish-colored solution is obtained. 
[f alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution now be added, a red to brown precipi- 
tate is obtained. 

H. If to a small quantity of the alkaloid, a few drops of aqueous solution of 
potassium hydroxide be added, and the mixture evaporated to dryness, a brown 
residue remains behind. 

I. If toa small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop of a solution of stannous chlor- 
ide be added, a yellow color is obtained. 

J. If to a small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid be added, a yellow color is obtained. 

K. If toa small quantity of the alkaloid, a drop of alcoholic solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide be added, an orange color is obtained, which slowly changes to red 
and then to brown, and finally to black. This test can also be performed by 
treating the alkaloid with a drop of aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, 
which produces no change in color. However, as soon as a drop of alcohol is 
now added, to the mixture, the above color-changes occur. 

All the foregoing tests were made on watch-glasses, or crucible covers with the 
dry alkaloid. The following tests were made in test tubes, using a saturated 
aqueous solution of the sulphate: 

L. A small quantity of the saturated solution when treated with an equal por- 
tion of concentrated sulphuric acid gives a pink color. If now a particle of sodium 
nitrite be added, a red-colored solution is slowly formed. 

M. The solution of the sulphate gives a yellow-colored precipitate, upon addi- 
tion of a solution of picric acid. 

N. Upon addition of an equal portion of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the 
saturated solution, no color is obtained even on heating. 

O. Upon addition of chlorine water to the saturated solution of the sulphate, 
a vellow-colored mixture is obtained with no precipitate. 

P. A heavy yellow precipitate is obtained from the solution of the sulphate 
upon addition of as little as one drop of bromine water. 

(). If a small quantity of the saturated solution be diluted with an equal por- 
tion of alcohol, and two or three drops of bromine water now be added, no precipi- 
tate appears and the solution remains colorless. However, if a large excess of 
bromine water be added, a yellow precipitate is formed. 

R. If an excess of sulphuric acid be added to the solution of struxine sulphate, 
and sodium carbonate or bicarbonate be added in excess, a heavy white precipitate 
is formed, showing that the alkaloid is not soluble in a solution of carbon dioxide. 

S. A solution of potassium chlorate, when added to the solution of sulphate, 
will cause no color-change or precipitation. 

T. If to the saturated solution, a solution of potassium ferri-cyanide be added, 
a dense white precipitate is obtained. 

U. If to the solution of the sulphate a solution of potassium ferro-cyanide be 
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added, an amorphous yellow precipitate is obtained. 
now be added, the precipitate immediately dissolves. 
\. Tincture of iodine, when added to the solution of the sulphate, gives a 
brown precipitate. 
\V. If to the solution of the sulphate, some alcoholic potassium hydroxide solu- 


tion be added, the mixture slowly takes on a pink color, gradually changing into 
cherry, then red, and, finally, purple. 


If an equal portion of alcohol 


Chis test is characteristic of this alkaloid only, and therefore many modifica- 
ms were tried, until the following was finally determined as being the sharpest 
and most definite: 


Y. If to the saturated alcoholic solution of the sulphate (1-100) an equal part 
of alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide 10% be added, within one minute, the 
mixture will take on a cherry-red color, which turns darker upon standing. If 
to this colored mixture, four drops of alcoholic solution of resorcinol (1-100) 
be added, the color immediately changes to intense dark green. If alcoholic solu- 
tions of either hydrochinone, or anthra-quinone (1-100) be used in place of the 
resorcinol, the same green color will be obtained. 

[hese experiments, reactions and descriptions prove conclusively that there is 
a third alkaloid in nux vomica, unlike any described in literature under the name 
igasurine. While studying the alkaloid, much more research work suggested 
tself to the author, and the results of some of it will be published in a later 
paper. Experiments will also be made to obtain the physiological reaction of 
struxime. 


Laboratory N. Y. Quinine and Chem. Works. 





LABORATORY NOTES. 
GEORGE E. EWE AND CHARLES E. VANDERKLEED. 


In every laboratory where a large variety of work is being done, many ob- 
servations are made from time to time, which are not of enough importance in 
themselves to be dignified by making them the subjects for scientific papers; yet 

y may be of interest and importance to workers in other laboratories 


Under 
the title of ‘Laboratory Notes,” 


therefore, we have collected a number of such 
bservations of miscellaneous character, hoping that they may prove to be of 
interest to members of the Scientific Section, and that they may prove to be a 
step in the direction of encouraging, at our meetings, the 


mutual exchange of 
laboratory ideas. 

Criticism of U. S. P. Directions for Making Decinormal lodine Solution 
lhe U. S. Pharmacopeeia directs, in making N/10 lodine solution, to 


) lve 12.59 gm. pure iodine in a solution of 18 gm. of potassium iodide in 300 W 
This procedure of making the solution, requires from one to three hours. A 
great saving in time may be effected by cutting down the amount of water to 


ibout 40 cc. By this modified method, the solution may be prepared in about 10 
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minutes, and will be found to be quite as accurate as a solution made by the 
longer process, as is shown by the following experiments : 


Factor of the 


Method lime Required N/10 Solution 
AS a . 3 hours ..1.000 
Short method, diluted after 10 minutes . 15 minutes ee 
Short method, allowing to stand 1 hour 
after iodine is dissolved..........cccece 1144 hours eee 


Note on U. S. P. Method of Assaying Solution of Lead Subacetate:—In this 
assay, the U. S. Pharmacopoeia directs that an aliquot part of the solution be 
taken for titration of excess of oxalic acid, after allowing the precipitate to settle. 
To insure freedom from the lead precipitate and to effect a saving of time, filtra- 
tion of the mixture is advisable. The mixture may be filtered without waiting 
for the precipitate to settle. 

Note on the U. S. P. Assay of Nux Vomica for Strychnine:—In the assay for 
strychnine, the U. S. Pharmacopeeia directs the filtration of the final chloroformic 
extractions containing strychnine, in order to prevent the carrying over of some 
of the fixed alkali used to liberate the alkaloid. This filtration of the chloroform 
is not always productive of perfect results, since the filtered solutions sometimes 
still contain traces of fixed alkali. In four experiments, the extra precaution of 
washing the united chloroformic extractions with 10 cc. water resulted in reduc- 
tions of 1.9%, 1.1%, 1.8%, and 2.3% of the total strychnine apparently present. 

Assay of Tincture Ferric Citro-Chloride N. F.:—The National Formulary pro- 
vides no methods of assay or control for N. F. preparations, each laboratory 
being obliged to provide its own methods for their control. We have found the 
U. S. P. method for the assay of Tincture of Ferric Chloride is applicable to this 
tincture with fairly accurate results. The presence of the citric acid does not 
materially interfere with the oxidation of the iron to the ferric state nor the sub- 
sequent reduction to ferrous iron by the hydriodic acid. Experiments on samples 
which contained known amounts of iron returned on the average, 98.5% of the 
iron present, by this method. 

One sample of Tincture Ferric Citro-Chloride came under our observation, 
which contained a large precipitate consisting of a complex double salt of iron 
and sodium citrate. The precipitate contained about 50% of the iron present. 

Determination of Chromium in Presence of Acacia:—Oragnic substances gen- 
erally interfere with the precipitation by ammonia, of members of the iron group, 
to which chromium belongs. Chromium sulphate occurs in the market in the 
form of scales, which, with the assistance of a binder such as acacia, may be 
readily compressed into tablets. In attempting to assay chromium sulphate tab- 
lets containing 10% of acacia, it was found that the chromium could be precipi- 
tated quantitatively as hydroxide by ammonia, without interference from the 
acacia. On the other hand, acacia prevents the precipitation of iron. The pos- 
sibility of a new method for the separation of iron and chromium, is also sug- 
gested by this observation. 

Detection of Nitric Acid in Lime Juice :—Although nitric acid is a very infre- 
quent adulterant in lime juice, its detection, when present, presents difficulty, since 
most of the tests for nitric acid are color-reactions, in which concentrated sul- 
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phuric acid is used, and the latter carbonizes the organic matter present, thus ob- 
scuring the color-reaction. The following method, which has no such objection, 
will readily detect 0.1% of nitric acid in lime juice. 

Place 5 cc. of lime juice, 5 cc. of 20% of potassium hydroxide solution, and about 0.5 gm 
of granulated aluminum in a test-tube loosely stoppered with cotton. Heat on steam-bath 
for 10 minutes. No odor of ammonia should be noticeable during that time, indicating 
ibsence of nitric acid. 

Interference of Aniline Colors in Alkaloidal Assays:—\Ve have occasionally 
found on the market .alkaloidal preparations, such as Powdered Extract Stramo- 
nium, containing a green aniline dye to simulate the natural color of the leaf. In 
attempting to assay such extracts we have found that the green color appears in 
the alkaloidal residue which is to be titrated. Besides obscuring the end-reaction, 
some of these colors are basic in character and increase the apparent amount of 
alkaloid present. In one specimen which we examined, the color present in- 
creased the apparent amount of alkaloid present to the extent of 24%. The 
interfering color can usually be eliminated by extracting the acid solution of the 
alkaloids, with chloroform or other suitable solvent, before making alkaline for 
the extraction of the alkaloids. 

Occurrence of Guaiac Resin in Scammony Resin:—Alcoholic solutions of scam 
mony resin, occasionally give a blue coloration with ferric chloride, indicating the 
presence of guaiac resin. This test, which is given in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia 
under Scammony, should be repeated under Resin of Scammony. 

Physical Instability of Mercurial Ointment :—Because of the high specific gray 
ity of metallic mercury, mercurial ointments are subject to a settling of the met 
cury to the bottom of the container. In one instance, a 50% ointment was ex 
amined which assayed 75% mercury when sampled from the bottom. It would 
S. Pharmacopeeia, directions to “mix well before dis- 


be well to include in the U. 
pensing.”’ 

Influence of Method of Manufacture on Composition of Compound Solution of 
Cresol, U. S. P.:—When prepared by the cold process, exactly as prescribed by 
the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, a lot of Liquor Cresolis Comp. assayed 8.5% water and 
48.5% phenols by the methods of assay given in Bulletin 107, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. When prepared by the more satis- 
factory method of heating to saponify the linseed oil and dissolving the resultant 
soap while hot in the cresol, many lots manufactured ranged from 5 to 8.6% of 
water and from 48 to 50% of phenols. 

Volatility of Caffeine and of Acetanilid in a Current of Steam:—Having occa- 
sion to separate monobromated camphor from a tablet-mixture containing among 
other ingredients caffeine, the mixture was distilled with steam. Caffeine was 
found along with the monobromated camphor in the distillate. To determine to 
what extent the caffeine was volatilized under the conditions employed in the sepa 
ration of the monobromated camphor from the tablet-mixture, 1 gm. of caffeine 
was distilled with steam until a 500 cc. distillate was obtained. 0.8% of the 
caffeine was recovered from the distillate. 

Acetanilid is also slightly volatile in a current of steam, and as was expected, 
the volatility is somewhat greater than that of caffeine. An experiment resulted 
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in 3% of the acetanilid being found in the distillate, when 2 gm. was distilled 
with steam until a distillate of 500 cc. was obtained. In a second experiment, 
using 1 gm. of acetanilid, 2.4% was found in the distillate. 

Determination of Free Phosphorus in Rat Pastes:—The following method 
works well with phosphorus rat pastes :—Take a sample of about 1 gm., place in 
a distilling flask connected with a CO, generator and a condenser, and connect 
the condenser with a 300 cc. Erlenmeyer flask containing 50 cc. of 3% silver 
nitrate solution. Connect the flask with a series of two U tubes containing 3% 
silver nitrate solution. All connections exposed to the phosphorus must be of 
glass or of cork covered with plaster of paris. Pass CO, through the apparatus 
for 20 minutes, testing for leaks with flexible collodion, which will bubble at a 
leak. Place 125 cc. of cold, freshly boiled, distilled water containing 2 cc. of 
sulphuric acid in the flask containing the sample by means of the tube which leads 
to the CO, generator. Continue to pass in CO.,, and heat the flask gently until, 
after about three hours, practically all of the liquid in the flask has been distilled 
into the silver nitrate solution. 

Finally, allow the condenser to become hot from the distillation, and disconnect 
between generator and distillation flask before removing flame. Collect all the 
silver nitrate solutions in the Erlenmeyer flask, using nitric acid to dissolve the 
black precipitate in the U tubes. Add 15 cc. of nitric acid to the mixture, boil for 
five minutes, and add hydrochloric acid, in moderate excess, to precipitate the 
silver. Boil for 20 minutes, let cool, filter, and concentrate to 150 cc. Cool to 
410° C., add 100 cc. ammonium molybdate solution, stir well, and let stand in 
warm place over night. Filter off clear liquid, wash precipitate by decantation 
using 25 cc. water for each washing, transfer to filter, and wash until two fillings 
of the funnel are rendered pink by one drop of N/2 potassium hydroxide solu- 
tion, using phenolphthalein as indicator. Place the filter and precipitate, in a 
glass-stoppered flask, add an excess of N/2 potassium hydroxide solution, shake 
for a few minutes, add phenolphthalein indicator, and titrate back with N/2 
sulphuric acid. Each cc. of N/2 potassium hydroxide solution, is equivalent to 
0.0007071 gm. phosphorus. 

This method is also applicable to the assay of phosphoretted resin and phos- 
phorus tablets, for free phosphorus. Three samples of commercial phosphorus 
rat-pastes, were found to contain respectively 57.9%, 41%, and 82%, of the 
claimed amounts of phosphorus in free condition. 

Note on Charging Melting-Point Tubes:—The usual method of taking melting- 
points involves the use of a capillary melting-point tube, sealed at one end. This 
type of tube presents the difficulty of requiring the shaking down of the sample, 
into the closed end of the tube. A capillary tube open at both ends is far more 
convenient. It may be charged with the sample, to the depth of about one- 
fourth inch, merely by pressing the end of the tube into the powdered substance 
in the manner of filling capsules. The tube may then be attached to the ther- 
mometer in the usual manner, and used the same as a tube closed at one end. In 
all our experience with this open capillary tube, the melted sample has always 
been retained within the tube by capillary attraction. This type of tube permits 
of the employment, if desired, of a finer capillary tube, as the sample does not 
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have to be shaken down. It is unnecessary to say, of course, that these tubes 
can only be used in a melting-point apparatus provided with an air chamber, such 
for example, as Roth’s, they could not be submerged in a water or acid bath. 

Lead Storage-Tanks for Pharmaceutical Preparations In investigating the 
suitability of lead-lined storage-tanks for pharmaceutical preparations, the fol- 
lowing observations were made :—Tincture of Opium, and Syrup of White Pine 
Compound, dissolve lead; Tincture of Aconite and Fluid Extract of Ergot, de 
not permanently dissolve lead, but form precipitates containing lead; Tincture of 
Vanilla and Aromatic Fluid Extract of Cascara Sagrada, dissolve lead and also 
form precipitates containing lead. 

Note on Soft Gambir:—The U. S. P. requires that gambir be friable, that it 
contain not less than 70% alcohol-soluble matter and not more than 5% ash. 
Gambir, when soft, contains excessive water, which is included as alcohol-soluble 
matter. If the amount of soft gambir used in a formula, is corrected for its ex- 
cessive water, soft gambir may be used, in place of the friable gambir required by 
the U.S. P. The point to be considered is the maximum amount of water which 
gambir may contain and retain its friable condition. 

In order to determine this point, a flat cake of soft gambir was alternately 
heated at 100° C. for fifteen minutes, and then cooled, and the condition of the 
gambir ascertained when cool. Under these conditions, the gambir became friable 
when it contained 5.3% of water. This figure, however, was not consistent with 
the moisture-content of spontaneously-dried, commercial, friable samples, which 
contained as much as 12% moisture. It is evident, therefore, that the maximum 
content of water consistent with a friable condition, is variable according to the 
method of drying. The commercial method of drying gambir, is the spontaneous 
one, so that the determination of the maximum content of water consistent with 
a friable condition, should be based on spontaneously-dried commercial samples. 
The maximum moisture in the samples of friable gambir, which we have exam- 
ined up to the present, is 12%. The minimum moisture in the samples of soft 
gambir which we have examined up to the present, is 21%. The proper maxt- 
mum-content of water in gambir, consistent with a friable condition, to adopt as 
a standard, should be that which we have found in practice and which is 12%. 
In valuing soft gambir, the moisture, alcohol-solubility, and ash should be deter- 
mined and only 12% of the moisture should be calculated as alcohol-soluble 
matter. 

As an illustration, we will consider a soft gambir which assays 25.4% moisture 
and 74.2% alcohol-soluble matter. The moisture in excess of the 12%, consist- 
ent with a friable condition, is 13.4% which should be subtracted from 74.2% 
alcohol-soluble matter, leaving 60.8% alcohol-soluble matter, exclusive of excess 
ive water for the gambir, intsead of the 70% which the U. S. P. requires, thus 
indicating that 116 parts are equivalent to 100 parts of U. S. P. gambir. 

Gambir labeled as catechu, is always friable and for catechu and friable gambir, 
this method of calculating is not called for. These should assay not less than 
70% alcohol-soluble matter and not more than 5% ash. There may be some 
slight objection to the use of soft gambir on the score of its diluting the men- 
struum and therefore changing the character of the extractive a trifle. But this 
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is not likely, as the chief medicinal ingredient is tannic acid and tannic acid is 
quite soluble in both water and alcohol. 

An Improved Form of Steam Bath:—A circular steam bath containing the 
usual steam coil, constant water-level, openings with accommodating-rings for 
various-sized apparatus, etc., and with the additional arrangement of having an 
upright condenser placed in the center of the bath, has many advantages over the 
usual rectangular-shaped steam-bath without condenser. 





The circular steam-bath requires no special 
explanation, but the upright condenser may 
he described as follows: 

The condenser consists of two cylinders, one 
within the other, with glass tubes for con- 
densing purposes placed in the space between 


the two cylinders. These cylinders contain 





the water used for condensing purposes,—the 
water entering the inner cylinder at the top, 
passing through holes in the bottom of the cy] 
inder in to space between the two cylinders, 




















where it comes in contact with the condensing tubes, and then, passing up 
through the outer cylinder to the overflow near the top. The inner cylinder is 
designed for use with ice, when weather conditions require its use. 

Flasks containing light solvents, are connected, for the process of distillation, 
with small spray traps, by means of corks which have been extracted with th 
kind of solvent undergoing distillation. The spray traps, in turn, are connected 
with the condensing tubes by means of short pieces of rubber tubing. To prevent 
loss of substances due to sudden boiling, it is desirable that the inner bottoms of 
the flasks be scratched with a diamond, taking care not to cut deeply into the glass. 

This type of steam-bath has the advantages that it is always ready for the re 
covery of small quantities of volatile solvents, without the necessity for setting 
up distillation-apparatus ; cold condensing can be conveniently carried out; the 
apparatus is compact; breakage, such as is common with glass condensers of the 
ordinary unprotected type, is prevented; the recovery of light solvents, which can 
be repeatedly employed for the same class of work is encouraged; and finally it 
may be used as an ordinary steam-bath, when the condensing arrangements are 
not required. 

Cuts of the apparatus accompany this description. 

ANALYTICAL LABoRATORY, H. K. MuLFrorp Company, July 29, 1914. 
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Editorial 


Ernest C. MARSHALL, Acting Editor.......... 63 Clinton Building, Columbus Ohio 














Uuletide. 


N' )W comes the season of rejoicing. The Day of all Days, when, one and all, 
the entire Christian people of the earth, join in praise of the Lord of Lords, 
the King of Kings. The day when every one seems to try to make another glad 
‘f life, and the day from which we learn the veritable truth of the saying, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” and find more joy and peace in being 
kind, true and loving than in being unkind, false and insincere. Would there 
were more such days. \Vould that every day, the world’s people thought of how 
they could lift the burden from some fellow-mortal and relieve their wants and 
their sorrows. How strange that with the joys and memories of one such day 
to abide with us, there cannot be seen how much better this world would be, if 
all days were like this one, full of joy and helpfulness to others. 

\Vhat a different world this Cosmos would be if all, should from to-day, make 
their best endeavor to free themselves from meanness, from deceit, from wrong 
nd cruel ways. Burns sings to us,— 

“Man’s inhumanity to Man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

when just simply Man‘s kindness to his fellow-men would make the world a 
place so joyous, that it would be a foretaste of the Heaven to which we all aspire. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS! WHY? Why not a year of Merry Christmases ? 
\Vhy should we make but one, the sum and total of all our aspirations for a 
kinder and more generous life; then like the dog of Peter II, 22, turn to that 


by which we are degraded and defiled? “Love ye one another,” taught the Great 
leacher, whose birth and life we celebrate this day. Not this for one day, but 
for every day. 


We pharmacists f 


low Galen, “The Paradoxopeus,”’ (The Wonder-worker). 
l.et-us be wonder-workers in the world, and do our simple part to make it hap- 
pier and better. In Italy the beggars greet you with ‘Fate ben per voi’ (Be good 
to yourselves) in asking alms. Let us then seek our own good by doing good 
to others, and thus maintain the humanity, the worth of our high profession, 
devoted to the alleviation of the miseries of mankind; not alone the physical, 
but the mental and the spiritual as well. Thus will we honor our calling and 


inake the name and the profession of Pharmacy revered and honored in the land. 


Che Journal wishes to every member A Most Merry Christmas! ! 
E. C. M. 
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A PLAIN DUTY. 
HAT Professor Kauffman called attention to at the last meeting of the 
\f Columbus Branch,—the use of the sodium salts in place of those of potas 
sium,—is one of particular importance to every person, especially to pharmacists. 

The supply of sodium in this country is practically inexhaustible, while we are 
almost entirely dependent upon Germany for potassium, and this fact accounts 
for the sharp advance in the prices of potassium salts, which will probably be 
accentuated if the war continues. 

Salts of potassium and sodium, are presumed to derive their medicinal value 
from their combination with their radicals, not from their bases. The iodides 
and bromides of sodium and potassium have like medicinal uses, and are usually 
administered because of the iodine they contain, and the slight difference betwee 
them in this regard is in favor of the sodium salts. The latter are even preferred 
by many practitioners. 

Merck’s Report says: 

“Medicinally, in fact, the sodium salts are even believed to be superior to the 
potassium salts, because the consensus of opinion accredits the potassium ion with 
a depressing action on the central nervous system and heart, while the sodium ion 
is perfectly inert or indifferent. This view is so widely held that many physi 
cians, particularly abroad, prefer the sodium salts (bromide, iodide, etc.,) to the 
potassium salts, and invariably prescribe them. This fact has not, however, been 
impressed upon the greater number of physicians, who largely follow traditions 
in prescribing, and who perhaps are not fully familiar with the sodium salts and 
their doses.” 

If physicians were informed on these points by pharmacists, there would doubt- 
less result a greater use of the sodium salts and a lessened one for those of potas- 
sium. The doses of the most commonly used salts of these bases are practically 
identical,—of the iodides and bromides exactly the same. It would seem, there- 
fore, as though it were the performance of a plain duty to the public and to them- 
selves, for druggists to recommend to physicians the use of the salts of sodium 
instead of those of potassium. At the same time, they would be assisting to ren 
der the country independent of any interference with its medicinal supplies, such 
as has been caused by the existing war in Europe. e &. me. 
RETAILERS IN THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

HOUGH not unfriendly in tone, an editorial in the November number of thi 

Western Druggist entitled “Retailers in the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation,’”’ is based upon a false assumption and therefore leads to a wrong con 
clusion. 

An assertion, admittedly made ‘during a somewhat acrimonious debate” at the 
last N. A. R. D. convention, affords very slender support for such a sweeping 
premise as that ‘a majority of the members of the A. Ph. A. consist of phar 
maceutical teachers, pharmaceutical editors, representatives of various depart 
ments of wholesale and manufacturng houses and the retired lists of these various 
interests.” 

An inspection of the roster of the A. Ph. A. members, quickly disproves this 
assertion. An actual count of the members in Massachusetts shows that 130 out 


™ 
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ff 151 members of that state are engaged in the retail drug-business as proprie 
tors or clerks. 

[he Chicago Branch, which includes in its membership representatives of the 
faculties of tour schools of pharmacy, as well as a liberal number of chemists, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and journalists, shows, nevertheless, a decided pre- 
ponderance of practicing pharmacists among its members. In the smaller cities 
and throughout the country the percentage of retail pharmacists is of course 
much greater than in the large centers of industry. 

rue, many of the most active members of the A. Ph. A. are not engaged in 
the retail drug business, but more than a few of these are qualified pharmacists 
notwithstanding. Further, it is to be expected that teachers, journalists, chem 
ists, wholesalers and manufacturers should take an active part in the work of the 
A. Ph. A. More commonly than the retailer, they have the ambition, the time 
and the training which leadership requires. The strength of the A. Ph. A. lies 
in no small degree in its ability and opportunity to avail itself of the talents of 
such men. 

The inference, that the Journal of the A. Ph. A. has been a failure is like- 
wise refuted by facts. The Journal has been and is a success—a success not to 
be measured in the dollars of advertising receipts—especially as the cautious and 
conservative policy of the Association, does not permit of the acceptance of much 
of the advertising ordinarily carried in -most of the trade journals. 

That the Journal has materially helped to increase the membership of the 
\ssociation may be determined by a comparison of the rate of growth for the 
nine years before and since the establishment of the monthly. In 1896, the total 
membership was 1558. Nine years later it was 1776, an increase of 14 percent. 
The Bulletin, as the Journal was first known, was inaugurated in 1905. During 
the following nine years—to 1914, the membership increased nearly 50 percent., 


passing the 2600 mark at the last convention. W. B. DAY. 


OLIVE CROP OF TUSCANY 

Phe olive crop of 1914-15 for all of Tuscany is estimated to average, with a 
tendency to increase, the 1913-14 crop, which, according to last statistics, pro- 
duced 1,064,000 quintals (106,400 tons) of olives, producing 197,000 hectoliters 
(5,204,159 gallons) of oil. 

The cold winter and dry summer, though having somewhat reduced the very 
promising crop as to quantity, have much prevented the development and spread- 
ing of the olive fly (Dacus olearia) and other parasites, and the quality of oil is 
expected to be superior to that of 1913 as a result. 

Very little oil of the 1913-14 crop is still on the market—estimated as not ex- 
ceeding 5 to 6 percent. of the total production. 

The oil from the 1914-15 crop will not be on sale until December or January 
next, and prices (purchases from the producer) are expected to be about as the 
last quotations, viz., per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds), 200 lire ($38.60), for first 
quality ; 180 lire ($34.74), second quality; 150 lire ($28.95), third quality; and 
105 to 115 lire ($20.26 to $22.19), for industrial purposes.—Consul Benjamin F. 
Chase, Leghorn, Oct. 13. 
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A FORM OF LAW PROPOSED FOR THE REGULATION OF THE 
ITINERANT VENDING OF DRUGS, MEDICINES AND POISONS.* 


J, Biv Bae, SC. OO. 


The regulation of the distribution of drugs, medicines and poisons by unquali- 
fied itinerant vendors is a subject of perennial interest. 

Pharmacists and physicians are naturally indignant at the discrimination of the 
law which imposes many burdensome conditions upon the conduct of their r 
spective callings, but permits itinerant vendors to sell without let or hindrance, 
not only the so-called domestic or household drugs but also any other combina 
tion of drugs, provided their vendors are adroit enough to clothe them with some 
fanciful title not found in the United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formu 
lary. 

This discrimination bears with especial hardship upon the pharmacist located 
in the small town or village. The law requires him to be especially educated fot 
his business, and to be registered by examination. His goods are subject to both 
Federal and State inspection, and he is liable to severe penalties if they are defi 
cient in quality. He is specially taxed for the enforcement of the laws regulat 
ing the practice of pharmacy, im addition to the tax which he pays for the main 
tenance of the government of the local community. It is small wonder, there 
fore, that he raises a protest when he sees his business taken away from him by 
itinerant vendors who contribute nothing to the support of the community in 
which they do business, who are not qualified by education to judge of the char- 
acter of the products which they offer for sale, and which products are fr: 
quently dangerous to life and health, and still more frequently are of inferior 
quality. 

Numerous efforts have been made to enact legislation restraining or regulat 
ing such itinerant vending, and occasionally acts for that purpose have been placed 
upon the statute books, but have generally been declared void by the court of last 
resort when attempts have been made to enforce them. 

The fault of such attempted legislation has been that it has almost invariabl\ 
tried to accomplish too much. Under the guise of regulation, it has imposed con 
ditions that practically would have amounted to extermination: and under the 
pretense of protecting the public health has really attempted to legislate against 
the business of the man whose store was upon wheels in favor of the business of 
the man whose store occupied a permanent location. To make such legislation 


* Read before the Section on Education and Legislation, at the 61st Annual Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1913. 
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valid there must be a logical connection between the requirements which it im- 
poses, and the general public good, and not merely the particular good of the 
retailer who has a fixed place of business. If this connection with the public 
welfare be plainly shown, then such legislation will stand a good chance of being 
sustained by the courts, even if it shall amount to practical prohibition of the itin- 
erant vending of drugs and medicines. 

In other words, the only warrant for the imposing of special requirements upon 
the itinerant vendor of drugs and medicines is the necessity of protecting the pub- 
lic against the sale of fraudulent or dangerous preparations or the collection of 
necessary taxes; and this necessity must be real and in line with the requirements 
imposed upon the non-itinerant vendors of the same class of articles, and must 
not be designed merely to interfere with the business of those who travel from 
place to place in favor of the interests of those who do business in one place. 

The following is proposed as a form of law which the writer believes meets 
most of the constitutional objections which have been offered to such legislation 
in the past, and at the same time provides the means of bringing under proper 
control and subjecting to proper regulations, a variety of itinerant traffic, which 
without proper regulation, is likely to be dangerous to public health besides being 
unfair to the qualified and registered pharmacist and physician. 

The form given below would, of course, need modification to fit it to local con- 
ditions in the states when it was proposed for enactment, as for example, by sub- 
stituting the name of the state official charged with the enforcement of the food 
and drug laws, where these are not enforced by the state board of pharmacy, ete. 


A BILL 


To regulate the itinerant vending of medicines, and nostrums, and of compounds 
and mixtures containing dangerous or habit-forming drugs, and to provide 
for the licensing of vendors of the same. 

it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of ...........45. 
Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation desiring to engage, either as prin- 
ipal or as agent, in the business of selling, or vending by peddling, or by can 
vassing from house to house, or by vending from valise, pack, bundle, wagon or 
ther vehicle, or by public out-cry, or upon the street or public highway, any drug 
or medicine, or any combination or mixture of drugs and medicines recommended 
for the cure, treatment or mitigation of disease, injury or deformity, either of 
man or other animals, shall apply to the state | board of pharmacy] for a license, 
or for a certified copy thereof, as provided in section two of this act, authorizing 
such peddling, canvassing, selling or vending. 

Every application shall be in the form prescribed by the state [board of phar 
macy] and shall particularly set forth the drugs, medicines, or combinations or 
mixtures thereof desired to be vended or sold, and shall be accompanied by sam 
ples of such drugs, medicines, combinations or mixtures, sufficient in quantity 
for analysis, the quantity to be such as may be determined by the state [board of 
pharmacy] and by a true statement of the quantity or proportion of any alcohol, 
opium, morphine, codeine, heroin, or cocaine, or of any salt, alkaloid, derivative, 
preparation or compound of any such drugs contained therein, and by copies of 
the circulars, labels or other printed matter by which such articles are to be ac- 
companied or advertised. 

If the state [board of pharmacy] is satisfied that such application is in the 
proper form and that the drugs, medicines, combinations or mixtures proposed 
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to be sold or vended do not contain poisonous or habit-forming drugs in greate1 
proportion than is permitted by law, or alcohol in greater proportion than is 
necessary to preserve or hold the essential ingredients of such drugs, medicines, 
combinations or mixtures in solution, and that such preparations cannot be used 
as alcoholic beverages nor to create or satisfy a drug habit, and that they are not 
dangerous to life, or health, nor intended for unlawful or immoral purposes, and 
that the circulars, labels or other printed matter by which such articles are to be 
accompanied or advertised do not contain any statements that are false and frau- 
dulent, [the State Board of Pharmacy] shall upon receipt of the fees hereinafter 
described, cause to be issued to such applicant a license authorizing the selling, 
peddling or vending of such drugs, medicines, combinations or mixtures thereof. 


Such license shall particularly describe the drug, medicine, combination or mix 
ture authorized to be sold thereunder, the name of the person, firm or corporation 
to which the license is issued, the date when such license expires, and shall 
signed by the |Secretary of the state board of pharmacy}. 

Nothing in this or in any other section of this act shall be construed to affect 
the operation of any provision of law regulating the practice of pharmacy, medi 
cine, dentistry or veterinary medicine, or regulating the sale of alcoholic liquors 
habit-forming drugs, or of food and drugs, nor shall it be cor nstt ‘ued to suspend 
or avoid the operation of any legal ordinance of any municipality regulating the 
itinerant vending or peddling of drugs, medicines or other articles. 


Section 2. The state | board of pharmacy] shall be authorized to charge and 


collect the sum of ten dollars ($10.00) for each such license, and if the sale of 
more than one drug, medicine, compound or mixture is authorized thereund 
they suall be authorized to charge and collect the sum of one dolla: ($1.00) f 
each additional drug, medicine, compound or mixture. No person, firm or cot 
poration shall be required to procure more than one license for the sale of any 
preparation, but each agent shall be required to carry with him the license ob 
tained by his principal, or a certified copy thereof, and to produce the same for 
inspection when requested to do so by any officer of the law, or by any inspectot 
of the state [board of pharmacy] and when more than one agent or canvasser is 
employed by any person, firm or corporation, the state [board of pharmacy] I] 
furnish certified copies of such license for each of such agents or canvassers = 
shall be authorized to charge the sum of one dollar ($1.00) for each copy thereof 
No license shall be issued for a longer period than one year. 

The state | board of pharmacy] shall cause a record to be kept of the licenses 
issued under this act, to whom issued and of the dates of expiration thereof, 
which licenses shall be consecutively numbered, and all drugs, medicines, combi 
nations or mixtures thereof, authorized to be sold or vended thereunder shall 
bear a label upon which is printed in plain and easily read letters the words, 
“Sale authorized by [name of state] License No. ,’ accompanied by the 
serial number of such license and the date when such license will expire 


Section 3. Any person, firm or corporation, who, either as principal or agent, 
shall sell or offer for sale, by peddling, or by canvassing from house to house, 
or by vending from valise, pack, bundle, wagon or other vehicle, or by public out 
cry, or upon the street or public highway, any drug or medicine, or any combina- 
tion or mixture of drugs or medicines recommended for the cure, treatment or 
mitigation of any disease, injury or deformity, either of man or other animals 
without first having obtained a license from the state |board of pharmacy] 
hereinbefore provided, or any one who in any application for license under this 
act shall state falsely the composition of any drug, medicine, combination or mix- 
ture, or when vending by public out-cry shall make or utter any statement regard- 
ing the articles offered for sale which shall be false or misleading, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not less than fifty 
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dollars ($50.00) nor more than two hundred dollars ($200.00) for the first of- 
tense, and on any subsequent conviction for the same offense shall be fined not 
less than two hundred dollars ($200.00) nor more than five hundred dollars 
{ $500.00 ) . 

All licenses and other fees and all fines collected under this act shall be paid 
to the state | board of pharmacy] and by [them] shall be paid into the state treas- 
ury, where they shall be disposed of according to law. 


Section 4. It shall be the duty of the state | board of pharmacy] to administer 
the provisions of this act, to investigate charges of violation of any of the pro- 
visions, to prosecute or cause to be prosecuted any person, firm or corporation 
guilty of such violation and to make such proper and lawful regulations as may 
be necessary to carry the provisions of this act into effect. 


In case it is desired to regulate also the itinerant practice of medicine, the 
writer suggests the insertion between Sections 2 and 3, of another Section some- 
thing like the following: 


Section 3. Any physician or person having or claiming authority to practice 
medicine under the laws of this state, and who, not being a legal resident, shall 
desire to begin or continue the itinerant practice of medicine in this state, shall first 
obtain authority so to do from the state board of health which (or who) upon 
proper application in writing may issue a permit for such practice covering a period 
f one year from date upon the payment of a fee of ...... dollars and the filing 
of a Bond for ........ with good and sufficient sureties residing in this state, to 
insure against the improper performance of medical service. 

Any physician having or claiming authority to practice medicine under the laws 
of this state, and who being a legal resident of this state, may desire to begin or 
continue the itinerant practice of medicine may obtain a permit in the same man- 
ner as prescribed for a non-resident, but shall not be required to file the bond 
described in this section. 

The state board of health shall upon a proper showing of authority of the ap- 
plicant to practice medicine in this state, and upon the performance of the other 
acts named herein, issue the permit for an itinerant physician, provided no per- 
mit shall be issued to such physicians as offer to treat diseases of a venereal 
nature, nor to any physician of known immoral character or intemperate habits. 

The state board of health shall at once revoke the permit of any itinerant phy- 
sician who shall be proven to be of immoral character or intemperate habits, o1 
who shall offer to treat diseases named herein, and in the event of such revoca- 
tion no portion of the fee paid shall be refunded. 

The words “itinerant physician” within the meaning of this act shall be deemed 
to mean any physician who being a non-resident of the state shall practice medi- 
cine from place to place within the state and who shall offer his services in the 
various localities through public advertising of any nature, or by word of mouth 
in any street or public place, or who being a resident of this state shall so prac- 
tice or advertise outside of the county of his legal residence. 

The provisions of this section shall apply to any physician so practicing or ad- 
vertising whether acting as principal, agent or employee. 

Each itinerant physician shall carry with him his permit for the current year 
and shall produce the same for the inspection of any officer of the law or any 
agent of the issuing authority. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. F. H. Freericks, of Cincinnati, said he desired to express his pleasure at having 
been present at the meeting a year or two ago of the Academy of Medicine and Ohio Valley 
Druggists Association of Cincinnati, where Mr. Beal had discussed this question of the itiner- 
ant vendor. It became apparent at that time that the physicians were equally interested with 
the pharmacists of the country in this question, and, subsequent to that meeting, he had met 
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some fifteen or twenty of the prominent physicians of Cincinnati, who had been present at the 
meeting, who assured him—and possibly through him the Association—that any effort of this 
kind would have their very hearty approval. A bill had been introduced at the last session of 
the Ohio Legislature which, to a great extent. embodied the views here expressed by M1 
Beal. He agreed with Mr. Beal that any effort in this direction must be based primarily on 
the public good and welfare; it could not be a question of what was best for the druggist, but 
must always be a question of whether it served the public welfare. He expressed the hope 
that some method might be found by the author of this bill under which it would be possibl 
to make it applicable to the unqualified vendor, who had a fixed place of business, as well as 
to the unqualified vendor who traveled around, because there was some doubt as to whether a 
distinction made as to the itinerant vendor that was not applicable to the vendor at a fixed 
place, would be constitutional. 

Mr. Nixon thought one of the strongest assets the itinerant vendor had was in that clause 
of the Pure Food & Drugs Act allowing a multiple standard.’ In his section of the country 
they had found that these vendors were selling tincture of iodine containing three per cent., 
which the law allowed. He had a customer to whom he had sold tincture of iodine to bring 
it back because it stained (!) his hand. It was easy to see where he had been buying tl 
article. He had had physicians tell him the same thing, that they were able to obtain tinc- 
ture of iodine which would not stain the skin, and that their patients preferred it. Another 
instance was peppermint. He thought the percentage of essence of peppermint, which was 10, 
was too high. A lady had brought him back a bottle not a great while ago, saying she had 
given her child a teaspoonful of this essence of peppermint, and it had nearly strangled 
the child. She had been buying of an itinerant vendor, and he requested her to bring hin 
the bottle, which she did, and he found it contained only 2% percent. of oil. Personal! 
he expressed himself as being strongly in favor of the single standard for Pharmacopevial 
preparations. 

Mr. Cassaday said that, in Indiana, they had had quite an experience at Indianapoli 
at the last session of the Legislature, in getting their narcotic law passed. When it beg 
to be apparent that the bill was to be enacted into law, the question arose as to where thi 
authority to enforce its provisions should lie. Some contended that the Board of Pharmacy 
was the proper authority, others that it was the Board of Health. The Press took the sid 
of the Board of Pharmacy, as it had control of the sale of medicines, and argued that 
was rather out of the sphere of the Board of Health. As had been suggested here, thes 
itinerant vendors were becoming “drug-stores on wheels.” The question was, who was going 
to look after the enforcement of the law as to the sales of medicine and the licensing 
those who shovld sell medicines in the State? Was this authority to be turned over to tl 
Soard of Health? It was generally conceded that these boards had enough to do already, and 
he was ready to enter his protest against any supervision of the sales of medicines in any w: 
by the Board of Health. Druggists were the people best qualified to do this. He thought this 
could be properly regarded as a matter pertaining to the public health, which should proper), 
be administered through the Board of Pharmacy. If not, druggists might as well turn th 
matter over to some other association that knew less or nothing about it. He thought tl 
people themselves should make it their business to study and know about these things. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

The French Government, by presidential decree, created a special bureau in thi 
Department of Commerce, for the duration of the war, charged with matters 
touching the production and supply in France of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. 

The decree (see Journal Officiel for Oct. 19, p. 8355) provides that the duties 
of the office shall be to determine the amount of existing stocks of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, to estimate the present volume of production, and to 
secure production and distribution for the future. “It is equally its duty,” the 
decree continues, “to develop in France a more intensified production of these 
same products and to encourage the manufacture of new products.” Mr. Behal, 
professor in the Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie and member of the Academy of 
Medicine, is named director.—Consul General A. M. Thackara, Paris, Oct. 22. 
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ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HISTORICAL SECTION. 
DR. W. C. ALPERS. 

Chairman Alpers prefaced the reading of his address with the following re- 
marks : 

Before reading my address I will state that during the last year a number of 
letters, papers, clippings, etc., were sent me from various sources, to be incorpor- 
ated in the archives of the Association, the most important ones being the follow- 
ing : 

Correspondence of the Council during the year 1913, sent by the Secretary of 
the Council, Mr. England, to General Secretary Beal. 

From H. M. Whelpley the following Ebert miscellany was received: 

The license of Albert E. Ebert as a physician; the inventory of Mr. Ebert's 
store at the corner of Polk and State Streets, Chicago, and his appointment as a 
member of the Board of Pharmacy of Illinois. 


From Francis B. Hayes, former editor of the Druggists Circular, was received 
the following historical miscellany : 

Press clippings relating to the meetings of the Association held at New York 
in 1907, and at Richmond in 1900 and 1910 and of the meeting of the U. S 
Pharmacopeeial Convention held at Washington, D. C., in 1910. 

Originals of letters from distinguished pharmacists anent the life and death of 
Professor C. S. N. Hallberg, originally published in the Druggists Circular. 
Other clippings on the same subject collected from other journals. 

Letter from Prof. J. M. Maisch anent the dispensing of poisons. 

Formal announcement, in French, with heavy mourning border, of the death of 
J. L. A. Creuse. 

Engraved card of Monsieur Creuse with his Brooklyn and Paris addresses 
added,—presumably in his own handwriting. 

Photograph of Microscope, with original diagram and description, signed by 
Hans M. Wilder, of his “gauge for the proper polarizing angle of the block 
glass.” 

Manuscript of Hans M. Wilder entitled, “Examinations of Colors, Yarns and 
Fabrics for Arsenic and Tin,” translated from the Rundschau. 


ADDRESS. 

During the last year the remark has been made by some of our members, and 
also, in the correspondence of the council, that the Historical Section did not 
arouse any interest, and might just as well be abolished, in order to shorten or 
facilitate the work of the Association. I consider it proper and timely, to refute 
these arguments and point out that the Historical Section is not only useful but 
necessary for the further development and standing of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 
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There can be no doubt that there are some among our 3000 members—in fact 
it would be remarkable if there were not—who take no interest in historical mat- 
ters at all, whether pharmaceutical, industrial or political, and to whom history 
in general is a useless science; men who only live in the present, who cannot, 
and will not, learn from the successes and failures of former generations: men 
who in the dullness of their own intellect or inflated conception of their own 
importance, know nothing in this world but themselves, and believe that their 
own narrow views are sufficient and broad enough for everybody else. We 
need not listen to the views of such men. If we did we would have to abolish. 
not only the Historical Section, but all sections; for there are others who hold 
these same narrow views about the Scientific Section, others about the Commer- 
cial Section, and so on. The strength of the American Pharmacentical Asso- 
ciation, however, lies in the fact that it has always embraced all branches of 
pharmacy, and has devoted equal time, labor and energy to each and every one, 
thus expounding, promoting and encouraging knowledge, instruction and indus- 
trial development, and its true members understand and appreciate this broad 
scope. 

Then the claim is made, that the attendance, at the meetings of the Historical 
Section is generally small, on account of lack of interest. This charge of small 
attendance has been true, | regret to say, during the last few years; but the 
reason for it is not lack of interest, but rather errors of arrangement and man- 
agement. The programs of the meetings of the last few years, show that the 
sessions of the Historical Section were put at the end of the meetings, mostly 
on Saturday. This was probably done without any particular intent, but sim- 
ply because ours was, until recently, the youngest of all the sections. However, 
this arrangement necessarily curtailed its attendance, as many members leave for 
home on Saturday. Another cause of absence, has been the unreasonable ex- 
tension and adjournment of other sections. If the business of other sections, 
is not finished in their allotted time, they generally adjourn to Saturday, without 
paying any regard to those that will meet at the same time. At the Nashville 
meeting three adjourned-sections met, in this way, on Saturday, that had had 
ample time before, but either through the leniency of their chairman, or the 
loquacity of some talkative members, who must be heard on every ques- 
tion, at every section and time, for fear the Association might go to pieces with- 
out their garrulousness, they did not finish their business and encroached on 
the prerogatives of the later sections. No wonder that there is a small attend- 
ance, if three adjourned-sections meet at the time allotted to this section. 

The importance and necessity of a Historical Section, in an association like 
ours must be apparent to every thinking member. There is no other associa- 
tion of national character, whether scientific, commercial or political, that does 
not devote a good deal of its time to this work. Indeed, so important are the 
records of events considered, that we have numerous associations devoted solely 
to history; nearly every state possesses one, many counties and cities embrace 
it in their official work, and, besides these, there is the great National Historical 
Association. The truth of the word of the great historian, Ranke, that, “History 
is the court of the world that renders only just verdicts,” has long been recog- 
nized, and neither efforts nor money are spared to read these verdicts to the 
people, and to let them learn and profit by them. The study of history is a 
safe and reliable guide in the progress of all human endeavor, no matter on what 
field it is employed or to what purpose it is directed. 

Among the professions, pharmacy needs this guide more than any other. The 
aims and purposes of most professions are well defined and clearly laid out; 
their disciples march, like a closed phalanx, on the straight road that their lead- 
ers have pointed out. They may differ as to methods, as to time, as to means, 
in smaller matters. But they are united and unanimous in their fundamental 
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principles, and wherever obstacles appear or enemies arise, they offer a firm 
front and always come out victorious. Not so with pharmacy. Pharmacy is 
not a science by itself, like Medicine, Theology, Jurisprudence, Mathematics, and 
others. It is composed of parts of many sciences. It takes from botany, chem- 
istry, medicine, microscopy, and others. It borrows from commercial pursuits 
and demands high skill and handicraft from its disciples. All these parts it 
joins together and builds a new structure from them. Such a complex organ- 
ism cannot endure, unless each part is strong in itself and well balanced in its 
proportions and importance. No wonder that difficulties and dissensions arise, 
no wonder that many minds will differ as to the importance of some one part. 
It is thus that pharmacy easily deviates from her straight and safe course and 
loses herself in a maze of conflicting advice and efforts. Here History will point 
out the right way. \We can learn from her that these controversies, these aber- 
rations from the straight course, are the natural consequence of its complex 
character, that they have existed from the very beginning and will forever con- 
tinue to exist. We will learn that, at every emergency, strong and faithful lead- 
ers have arisen, undisturbed by the clamor of the mass, with clear views and 
courage of conviction. We will learn that many times these leaders have been 
derided and ridiculed, but that their views finally prevailed. We will learn that 
pharmacy, like every other science that aspires to truth and justice, cannot suc 
cumb to outer influences of a base nature, no matter how strong they may ap- 
pear. And when we turn to the lives and deeds of the noble men in our pro 
fession that shaped its course in the past, we will gain strength, to uphold the 
high aims of our vocation, and confidence in the final outcome. 

Let us place the lives of our best men before the young, and teach them that 
success in life does not mean wealth alone. Let us create in them, by the exam 
ples of those whom we honor, a high conception of their duties and strong in, 
pulse to do their very best in their positions, however humble they may be. All 
can learn from these examples, and in the records of pharmaceutical history, that 
there are lessons for every member of our profession. By simply reading the 
proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association of past years, we find 
many instances of every type of pharmacist from the highest scientific man to 
the strictly commercial drug dealer, each worthy to be emulated, each aspiring 
to and reaching the aim that he put before himself, each accomplishing success 
as he understood it. 

The manufacturer will find hundreds of hints serviceable to his purpose, in 
the employment of various methods or the use of tools and machinery; he will 
learn the wishes and needs of his customers, profit by suggestions and benefit 
by the inventive minds of former generations. 

The source of wealth that lies in the study of pharmaceutical history for the 
scientific man, is really inexhaustible. There is no subject of the wide domain 
of pharmacy, that has not been approached in former years; no theory that has 
not been discussed; no problem, the solution of which has not been attempted. 
It is true, many of these papers appear crude or unfinished in the light of our 
present understanding, others that were once hailed as pioneers on new fields, 
may have turned out wrong since then—but in spite of this, there are lessons 
in them; they may be regarded as warning signals for the searcher of truth and 
show which roads to avoid, which thicket to circumvent. 

The young man with literary ambition, by reading pharmaceutical history, will 
not precipitately rush into print, whenever a new idea or problem,—new to him 
and therefore as he argues to every one,—agitates his mind. He will learn that 
probably nine-tenths of what he supposes to be new, has been treated by others 
before him; but, by reading and studying these problems as they appeared to 
others under other conditions, he will improve his knowledge, correct his judg- 
ment and clarify his views. 
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Che greatest gain in studying the history of pharmacy will accrue to the men 
who compose the bulk of our profession, the practical pharmacists. Whether 
they look at their vocation as a profession or business they will learn that phar- 
macy is not a science or occupation the conduction of which can be put down in 
so many rules or laws; that it is rather a continuous development, that its work 
and purpose are progressive and constantly changing. Rules of business and 
industry are always based on surrounding conditions, on the quality of custom- 
ers, on international trade, on new inventions, new methods of manufacture, new 
uses and applications of apparatus, and many other conditions, over which 
neither the individual, nor the united craft, nor even a whole nation, have any 
influence. History shows us that all these conditions undergo a constant change, 
and that our rules and methods must likewise change. Stubborn adherence to 
certain methods, that were good and profitable in past years, is a fight against 
the inevitable, and neither close combination, nor boycott, nor promises, will 
check the onward march of such commercial evolutions. History will show us 
that we must pay attention to these evolutions and adapt ourselves to them. We 
will thus learn that the most successful men are those who with keen eyes fore- 
saw such changes and prepared their methods, their purchases, their whole busi- 
ness for them. Adaptability should be the leading quality of every successful 
pharmacist, not stubborn conservatism or reactionary revolution. This is true 
for the large dealer as well as the smallest apothecary, for the strictly commer- 
cial man, as well as the professional pharmacist. And more, we learn that these 
various men of different type, no matter how divergent their views and aims, 
might have worked harmoniously together and in combination, each one work- 
ing faithfully in his sphere, to erect the great structure of pharmacy. 

The broad and general knowledge, that History, like a good friend and 
teacher, thus imparts to every diSciple is, however, not the only gain that we 
derive from its study. We also learn that system and order are of immense 
importance in another direction, and are thus shown the way to new and neces 
sary work in the interest of our profession. Many times in reading the records 
of past pharmaceutical history, we are disappointed about the lack of informa 
tion and dearth of dates concerning some great man or important event. In 
some instances we do not even know the date and place of birth of some of the 
pharmacists, who shaped the destinies of our profession; sometimes, also, con 
Hicting views are expressed, and it seems impossible to sift truth from supposi 
tion and error. ‘To overcome this difficulty a historical record of every membe1 
of our profession should be kept, or if this demand is too broad,—of every mem 
ber of our Association. Cards should be devised and written giving his birth, 
education and industrial and scientific development. Dates of membership in 
this Association and others should be provided, offices that he held, committees 
to which he belonged, reports that he wrote, addresses that he made, papers and 
books that he compiled, lectures that he delivered, degrees conferred upon him 
and other honors that he achieved. The Austrian Pharmaceutical Association 
entertains what they call a Gremium, a combination of a scientific school and 
business office, where they keep a record of every pharmacist in the large domain 
of the Austrian empire. True, there are not as many members as there are in 
the United States, as the number of pharmacists of that country is restricted to 
a fixed percentage of population. But by systematic and persistent work we, 
too, might have such valuable records, particularly if the state associations would 
also take up this work, and thereby divide it in many parts. It seems to me that 
the Historical Section should undertake this work for the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and every new candidate should in future be requested to fill out a ques- 
tion sheet devised for this purpose. It would not take long to obtain this infor- 
mation from the living members, and after that the history of those deceased 
should be treated in the same way. Such a record, if once completed, would 
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not only furnish dates and names, but also serves to disclose the inner 
thoughts, the underlying motive power, that actuated leading men in their doings, 
which to discover and analyze is the highest and most difficult aim of history. 

Together with such records, should go a historical museum. The first histor- 
ian of this section, Dr. E. Kremers, has contributed valuable papers on the use- 
fulness of such an institution which to repeat does not seem necessary. But 
as but little has been done, so far in this direction, I again urge the Association 
to provide some means for this most useful and necessary institution, and to 
create the position of a custodian, whose duty it should be to collect objects of 
interest, classify and arrange them and enter into correspondence with all who 
might be able and willing to contribute to such a collection. The importance of 
such a museum, and the interest evinced in it, is best shown by the zeal with 
which traveling pharmacists visit the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg where 
three different pharmacies representing the 13th, the 15th and the 17th centuries, 
are exhibited. The articles shown there were contributed from all parts of 
Germany and every German pharmacist is proud of the collection. Other simi- 
lar collections may be seen in Berlin, Vienna and Berne, each representing the 
history of pharmacy of its country. Our country should not be backward, and 
defer the establishment of a pharmaceutical museum until it will be difficult, or 
even impossible to collect articles of interest of past years. If the proposition 
to erect a home for the American Pharmaceutical Association ever becomes a 
reality, such a house would be the proper place for the museum and historical 
records. But a beginning should be made now, and a custodian should be ap- 
pointed, who has time, ability and inclination to perform this work and who can 
give it a temporary abode. 

| therefore recommend that such a custodian be appointed by the council or 
the work of the historian be extended and sufficient funds be appropriated to 
carry out the work in a dignified and proper way. 

Before closing my address I consider it my duty to express my sincere thanks 
o our Secretary, Mr. F. T. Gordon, who has filled this important office for a 
number of years with most praiseworthy zeal and remarkable ability. It is 
owing to his energy that the sessions of the Historical Section have been crowned 
with success in past years. I also thank our Historian and all members who 
have contributed in such able manner to the archives of this section and to the 
members of the Association in general for their faithful attendance and interest. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

lhe work of the secretary for the past year has chiefly been the soliciting of 

mtributions from members on topics of historical interest to pharmacy and the 

lection of historical material. The suggestion made at the Nashville Meeting, 
that the collection of pharmaceutical journals and daily newspapers containing 
reports of the meetings of this Association, has proven successful, and I have 
received copies of all the leading pharmaceutical journals of that period, which 
will be extremely valuable in future years, through the photographs and personal 
items concerning members and their activities. I wish to express my thanks, and 
that of the Association, to those editors who have so willingly complied with the 
request for copies of their journals. We are so accustomed to throw aside news- 
papers and other printed matter that we often overlook the importance it will 
have to future students of the history of pharmacy. There is no doubt as to the 
value of such material, but WHERE ARE WE GOING TO KEEP IT? If we, 
of the present day, really wish to add material to the building of the temple of 
pharmacy we must have a place to put it, and not let it be scattered in all parts 
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of the country. For the preservation of historical material alone, we are abso 
lutely obligated to establish some permanent home or place where the vast col- 
lection of personal and scientific data may be available to the student and his 
torian. 

This brings me to the greatest difficulty I have met in obtaining material of his 
torical value. Plenty of such material is offered but who will take care of it, who 
will arrange it so that it will be available? It is not fair and it is, certainly, not 
creditable to the American Pharmaceutical Association that it should solicit cot 
tributions of historical material and then leave their safekeeping to volunteer men 
bers in all parts of the country. How does the man who sends us rare photographs, 
priceless documents and mementos of friends dear to him know what will be done 
with them? I confess, myself, that I prefer to keep my own collection of his 
torical material where it can be seen and utilized, instead of consigning it to the 
oblivion of a packing case, located—WHERE? This question of providing a 
home, headquarters or whatever it may be called, is now the vital one before this 
Association and the sooner it is attended to the better. We claim to be th 
guardians of American pharmacy, its past, present and future guides, but, if this 
claim is to continue, we must assuredly provide a home for the guardian and not 
let him depend upon the chance hospitality of a stranger. /pse facit? Not if 
history is true. 


The following recommendations as to continuance of the work of this Section 


are made, based on my experience of the past two years: 1. That state phar 
maceutical associations be requested by the secretary of this Section, throug! 
their proper officers, to furnish a copy of the printed proceedings of their annual 
meetings for inclusion in the Historical Collection of this Association. Such 


material should be obtained by the secretary and transferred to the care of the 
Historian as convenient. But once again, where will it be kept? 

2. That the secretary request copies of the American Pharmaceutical journals 
containing reports of the annual meetings of the American Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation, the National Association of Retail Druggists and other national associa 
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tions connected with pharmacy, in all its branches, and that these shall be s¢ 
to the Historian as part of the Historical Collection. Again, where? 

3. That such foreign and American publications devoted to pharmacy, as may 
be received in exchange by the Editor of the Journal of the Association, be ulti 
mately forwarded to the Historian for inclusion in the Historical Collection. 

Our chairman has outlined plans for collection and preservation of other his 
torical material in his address, therefore I will close my report by recalling the 
fact that history is being made now, that will profoundly affect the world, and 
that our members have an opportunity for laying the foundations of a mighty 
temple of truth in the history of pharmacy. Until such time as the Association 
shall provide a suitable place for safe keeping and exhibition of the historical 
material contributed, I will gladly take care of any sent me and will try to pre 
serve it for future installation in our “Home.” 

The expenses of this Section have been chiefly for postage and printing, the 
total amounting to something less than $10.00. All bills have been paid and 
vouchers are in the files of the General Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I’. T. Gordon 


I 
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HISTORIAN’S REPORT. 


CASWELL A. MAYO. 


beg leave to present the following photographs : 


House of William Procter, Jr., Mount Holly, N. J 

A. Ph. A. members at Mammoth Cave, on the return from Nashville meeting, 1913. 

E. H. Lowe and Dr. W. C. Anderson. 

Members of Detroit Executive Committee for the A. Ph. A. meeting, 1914 

Members of the N. Y. State Ph. A. at Catskill Mountain House, June, 1913. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1913. N. W. D. A. Convention at Miami, Fla. 

Microscopic Laboratory of the New York College of Pharmacy. 

Members of the Nashville Committee for the A. Ph. A. meeting, 1913. 

Two Photographs of the College of Pharmacy of the University of Minnesota. 
(Crude Drug Drying Closet and Section of Pharmacognosy Class Collecting 
Digitalis Leaves.) 

At the grave of William Procter, Jr., Mount Holly, N. J., on the 97th anniversary 
of his birth. 

Two Presidents at Niagara Falls—John G. Godding, H. B. Guilford. 

W. S. Richardson, wife and two daughters, both of whom have the title of Doctor 
of Pharmacy. 

Members at the Niagara Falls meeting of N. A. R. D., 1911. 

Officers of the Illinois Ph. Association. 

Officers of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association—B. A. C. Hoelzer, Isham M. 
Light, and James B. Crowley. 

At Plymouth Rock, American Pharmaceutical Association meeting, Boston, 1911. 

Mrs. Brunstrom, of Moline, Ill., and other ladies, at N. A. R. D. meeting. 

John W. Lowe, S. N. Jones, W. C. Anderson—three members who have attended 
every meeting of the N. A. R. D 

The Chicago Delegation, with the Niagara Falls for background. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthew White. 

Mrs. Phil. Forbirsh, of Tampa, Cuba, and her sister. 

Officers of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Association—Ra 
Charles Aschelpohl and Jim Wells. 

Delegates from Illinois? 

Otto Hottinger and Charles Huhn with little nephews at Detroit depot on way to 
Niagara Falls. 

Scene taken from Steamer Island Queen, N. A. R. D. Convention, Cinn., 1913 

Joe H. Schmitt, Sol. A. Eckstein, Mil. N. A. R. D. Convention, Cinn, 1913. 

Tom Golden and wife on board Steamer Island Queen, N. A. R. D. Convention, 
Cinn., 1913. 

Embarking for Coney Island, August 29, N. A. R. D. Convention, Cinn., 1913. 

Marion B. Craig and Hugh Craig. 

Ohio Delegates to the Milwaukee mecting of the N. A. R. D., 1912. 


Iph Doehrland, Duncan, 


Snaps! ots taken at the Denver meeting of the A. Ph. A. 
Snapshots taken at the Denver meeting of the A. Ph. A. 
Members of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


I 
President’s party at the Milwaukee meeting of the N. A. R. D 
Photographs and pamphlets of J. D. Riedel’s Swiss | 
Travelers’ Auxiliary at Saratoga Springs 
Assistant Pharmacist Mayor, of the 2nd class—French Pharmacist—Navy. 
Robert Burns Bowling League 
Chicago Druggists on deck of Theodore Roosevelt 
Serving the Barbecue at Coney Island. 
J. H. Beal. 


Liebig Monument. 


. Outgoing officers of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Association and of Ill. Travelers’ 


at 1914 meeting. 


. George Reiman and his four sons. 


Belle Isle, Pleasure Boat, Detroit. 


. Canal at Belle Isle Park, Detroit. 


Hurlburt Memorial, Water Works Park, Detroit. 


. Wicke’s Drug Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. H. Schlesinger in front. ‘ 
. Group of Tourists on the “Moffat Road”—Denver, N. W. and Pacific R. R. 


Phila. delegates to the convention meeting of the N. A. R. D., 1913. 
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50. Members of the Commercial Travelers Association of the New York State A 


ciation at the Rochester meeting. 

51. New York State Pharmaceutical Association at Manitou Beach, near Rochester 

52. Members of the New York State Board of Pharmacy, 1914 

53. Group—Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Whelpley and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Mittelbach. 

54. American Association of Pharmaceutical Chemists, at Hotel Somerset, Boston, June 
1914. 

55. A. Ph. A. at Glacier Lake at Denver meeting 

a55. Snapshots at the Milwaukee meeting of the N. A. R. D 

6. Delegates to the Milwaukee meeting of the N. A. R. D. 

7. The Phila. delegates to the N. A. R. D. meeting at Milwaukee. 

58. Prof. W. H. Perkin and Dr. Carl Duisberg at the Eighth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry. 

59. Dr. Reid Hunt and Dr. J. J. Abel, Prof. of Pharmacology, Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, at the E. I. C. of A. C. 

60. Dr. Carl Duisberg, Dr. John H. Findley and Herman A. Metz at the E. I. C. of A. C. 


61. Dr. Charles Baskerville, Dr. S. A. Tucker, Dr. A. S. Cushman and Dr. E. Cogge 
shell at the E. I. C. of A. C 
62. President Nichols and Sir William Ramsay on the Steamer Excursion at thi 


vention of the E. I. C. of A. C. 

63. Four U. S. Government chemists—Dr. W. D. Bigelow, A. Seidell, E. W. Boughton 
and F. C. Cook, at the convention of E. I. C. of A. C 

64. Three American chemists—Prof. J. P. Remington, Dr. S. P. Sadtler and Dr. W 
Hillebrand at the convention of the FE. I. C. of A. C. 

65. U. S. Military Academy at West Point as seen from the steamer 

66. Portrait of Sir William Ramsay. 

67. Newspaper print of Dr. R. Prescott, first dean of the School of Pharmacy of 
University of Michigan, with history of the school. 

68. Correspondence of the Council during 1913, contributed by J. H. Beal, Scio, Ohi 


also beg leave to present the following items of interest: 


— 


Labels used by Professor Hallberg 


Circular sent to the pharmacists of Maine 1 inection with the A. P \ ting at 
Montreal. 
Annual “Round-Up” issued by students of Baylor University. College of Pharma 


Dallas, Texas 
Story of Philo Carpenter, Pioneer Druggist of Tllinois 
Souvenirs of the Milwaukee meeting of tle N. A. R. D 
Views of the University of Minnesota 


ATTAR OF ROSES FROM BULGARIA. 

American purchases of attar of roses increased from $580,783 in 1912 to 
$791,370 in 1913. Much of this comes from Bulgaria. Consul General C. C 
Campbell, Jr., of Bucharest, Roumania, sends a list of the principal Bulgarian 
exporters of attar of roses, which may be had from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, at Washington, or its branches. The list was prepared by 
A. C. Kermektchieff, American consular agent at Sofia, Bulgaria. In transmitting 
it he calls attention to the advantage which would accrue to the American im 
porters of this article if an agency were established in Bulgaria to purchase th« 
essence direct from the producers instead of from the exporters. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL HAPPENINGS A CENTURY AGO.-* 
OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, PHAR. D. 


In accordance with my promise, as former Chairman of the Historical Section, 
the writer presents the following historical paper on Pharmaceutical History. 
which he trusts will prove of interest to all pharmacists. 

The year 1814 practically ended the career of the Emperor Napoleon I, to 
whom pharmacy must be always grateful for the establishment of military and 
hospital pharmacists in his Grande Armee. Many, a great many, of the pharma- 
cists, most celebrated in France, began their career as such, in the armies with 
which Napoleon waged his conflicts. 

In this paper the author has divided the subject into three parts: 


1. Pharmaceutical Happenings in 1814. 

2. Men, especially pharmacists, born in 1814. 

3. Those who died in 1814 and whose names should be remembered by phar- 
macists. 


HAPPENINGS IN 1814. 
WOLLASTON. 

W. H. Wollaston the English physicist and chemist, regarded Dalton’s atouis 
as “Equivalents” only. 

FRAUNHOFER. 

Joseph Fraunhofer, Ph. D., published his memorable work on the solar spec- 
trum, in the Denkschrift of the Muenchener Academie, Band V. 1814-1815. He 
was the son of a glazier and was born March 6, 1785, at Straubing. He served 
as apprentice with Weichselburger, the celebrated mirror-maker of Munich. In 
1806, he became optician in the mathematical institute of Reichenbach and, in 
1809, he became a partner in the establishment. It was here that the work on the 
solar spectrum was done and that the fixed lines of the spectrum were first deter- 
mined and were used to measure refraction. Fraunhofer died on June 7, 1826, 
at Munich. 

SATTLER. 

In this year the German Chemist, Sattler discovered at Schweinfurt, Bavaria, 
the celebrated green mineral color named after that place. Chemically, it is a 
double salt of copper acetate and copper metarsenate, Cu (C,H,O,), + 
3Cu(AsO,),. 

Besides its original name, Schweinfurt Gruen, it is also called Kaiser, Wiener 
or Pariser Gruen. It was used extensively as a color, but has since gone out of 
use, being very poisonous due to its arsenic content. The original process of 
manufacture was kept a factory-secret, until Liebig, and later Braconnot, pub- 
lished the formula and process of manufacture. 


In 1814 Louis Nicolas Vauquelin, the celebrated French pharmacist accom- 
plished the separation of the metals of the platinum group. 


In the same year Gay-Lussac discovered Chloric Acid, HCIO,, that great oxi- 


* Read by title before the Historical Section at the Detroit meeting. 
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dizing agent. It is well to remember that Potassium Chlorate KCIO, was pre- 


viously discovered by Higgins in 1780. 


BORN IN 1814. 
FREMY 

Edmond Irémy (1814-1894) is a descendant of a family of celebrated French 
Apothecaries. His grandfather was a pharmacist in Auxerre, who died in 1804 
and his father was the celebrated Edmond Francois Frémy, who together with 
Courtois, the discoverer of iodine, and Thenard, the discoverer of hydrogen 
peroxide, worked under the celebrated French pharmacist and chemist Fourcroy 

Edmond Frémy was noted for his investigations on Alpha and Meta Stannous 
Acid and also the Ferrates. He was the first to prepare Potassium Metantimon 
iate KSbO, or Kali Stibicum, also known under the name of Antimonium Dita 
phoreticum, prepared by fusing together Antimony and Potassium Nitrate. In 
1854 he originated the method of I luorination, and, in 1869, he first prepared 
pure anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid 

Like his father he also became Professor of Chemistry in Paris, 


YER 

Julius Robert Mayer was bern November 25, 1814, in Heilbronn, Germany 
In his “wanderlust,” he made a voyage to Java on a Dutch ship. Later on he 
became city physician in his native town, 

His numerous works on physics were published in Liebig’s Annalen from 1842 
to 1851, which also printed his celebrated “Dynamic of the Heaven” in 1848. 
His most important work, however, was on the “Mechanical Equivalents of Heat,’ 
published in the same journal in 1851. Julius Robert Mayer’s greatest credit 
however, is in the establishment of the “Law of the Conservation of Energy,” 
and his name will continue to live forever in the science of physics. 

Like many other of the illustrious brain workers, Julius Robert Mayer died in 


an insane asylum in 1858. 


SCHACHT 

George Frederick Schacht (1814-1896) was the descendant of a celebrated Ger 
man family of apothecaries and beeame one of the best known and most intelli- 
gent German Apothecaries in England. 

About 1840, he became the owner of a pharmacy in Bristol and later a member 
of the firm of Giles, Schacht & Co. He was elected Vice-President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, and during 25 years served as a member of 
the Pharmaceutical Council. Schacht was very active in professional and scien- 
tific pharmacy and also in other literary work. 

In 1858 he originated “Plasma,” which he brought forth as a substitute for 
ointments, possessing emollient and demulcent properties without having the dis- 
advantage of being greasy. He published this formula in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, 1866, page 210, as follows: 

Powdered starch 70 grains. 


Glycerin 1 fluid ounce. 
Heat to 240 degrees F. with constant stirring until union is affected. 


This preparation was adopted into the British Pharmacopceia as Glycerinum 
pref P , 
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Amyli, into the U. S. P. as Glyceritum Amyli and into the German and other 
Pharmacopoeias as Unguentum Glycerinti. 

About 1865 he originated Liquor Bismuthi, which was adopted by the British 
Pharmacopeeia in 1867. It has frequently been stated that the official prepara- 
tion differed from the proprietary article in taste and action, because it was not 
entirely free from Nitric Acid. In 1885 this solution was then prepared from 
Bismuth Citrate and Ammonia Water and was made official as Liquor Bismuthi 
et Ammonii Citras. 

George Frederick Schacht died in 1896, and with his passing away England, 
as well as the entire pharmaceutical world, lost one of its most scientific men. 

rRAPP. 

Julius von Trapp, one of the most, if not the most, celebrated men in Russian 
pharmacy, was born in 1814 in Mariampol, Poland, as the son of an apothecary 
who immigrated from Prussia. He was educated at the German gymnasium in 
Tilsit, Prussia, where he entered Maurach’s Apotheke and passed his examination 
as apprentice in 1836. He studied in St. Petersburg and passed his examination 
as “Provisor,” in 1842. In the following year, he became assistant to the Profes 
sor of Pharmacy and Chemistry at the Imperial Academy. In 1848 he obtained 
the degree of Magister Pharmacie and passed his State Board Examination. He 
remained in the service of the government all his life, and was very highly hon- 
ored, obtaining the following titles: Hofrat, in 1852, Staatsrat and Excellence, 
in 1863, and Geheimrat, in 1870. 

It is said that the starting point of Trapp’s political-pharmaceutical career, was 
the serving of a glass of water to a lady of nobility, on a railroad train, whe 
through this incident became his patroness. 

Between the vears of 1858 and 1877, he was Professor of Pharmacy, Phar 
inaceutical Chemistry, Pharmacognosy and Toxicology at the Medical-Chirurgical 
Academy of St. Petersburg. He became President of the Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation of St. Petersburg and was a State Board Examiner for a great many years. 
It was said that Dr. Trapp in the latter capacity was very fond of “trapping” the 
candidates. 

The University of Kcenigsberg bestowed upon him the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor, and about 30 scientific societies made him an honorary member. 

February 12, 1893, marked the fiftieth anniversary of Trapp’s career as an 
educator. This fiftieth jubilee was celebrated in a very elaborate manner and 
numerous presents were received from all parts of Russia as well as foreign 
countries. At the same time, Trapp received a beautiful diploma making him an 
honorary member of the Russian Academy. 

Julius von Trapp was very active in a literary way. He wrote numerous papers 
and books which are standard works to-day, especially in Russian pharmacy. <A 
great many of his works have also been translated into German. The following is 
a list of the most important: Hospital Pharmacopoeia, 1860; Pharmacopeeia Mili- 
taris, 1866; Pharmacognosy, 1858 and 1868; Flotten-Pharmacopeeia, 1869; Phar- 
macopeeia of the Imperial Court Apotheke, 1871; Toxicology, 1876; Prescription 


Dispensing, 1877 and 1880. 
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Besides this, he has been an active member on the Revision Committee of the 
Vharmacopeeia Rossica of 1867, 1870, 1880 and 1891. 
The name of Trapp will live forever in pharmacy of Russia, as well as through 
PI 


out the entire world. 


\NKUM. 

Christian Hendrik van AnKum (1814-1888) was one of the most celebrated 
pharmacists in Holland. He was born October 16, 1814, in Dalfsen. In 1828, 
at the early age of 14 years, he entered the apotheke of Van Giffen in Steenwyk 
Here he began his pharmaceutical career and learned the fundamental principles 
of applied chemistry, in which he later became a true master. 

He studied at the University of Groningen, under the celebrated Professors Hal! 
and Stratingh. In 1835, he passed the State Board Examination and becam« 
assistant in the laboratory of the University. It was here he accomplished his 
work on the Iodine content of Cod Liver Oil. He married in 1842 and became the 
owner of a pharmacy. 

He was active in scientific pharmacy and was an honorary member of difterent 
pharmaceutical and scientific societies. He was also a member of the Revision 
Committee of the Pharmacopoeia Nederlandica II and III. From 1865 until 1884. 
he was a member of the Board of Pharmacy in Groningen. AnkKum was ver\ 
modest and even went so far as to decline the chair as Professor of Chemistry at 
the University. In 1878 he celebrated his golden jubilee or his semi-centennial as 
pharmacist. On this occasion the King of Netherlands made him “Ritter of the 
ILoewenorden.”” At the same time the pharmacists throughout Netherlands sent 
him a substantial silver present, which was delivered by a special delegation. 

The name of AnKkum together with Haaxman and Opwijrda will forever desig 
nate the coryphees of pharmacy in the Netherlands. 


DIED IN 1814. 


rHOMPSON, 

Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, was born on March 26, 1753, at 
Rumford, N. H., which place has been re-named Concord. In 1772, he became a 
school teacher at Bradford, Mass., and then at Rumford, N. H. It is not to the 
credit of this American that he enlisted in the British army and fought against 
the Patriots. In 1783 he went to England and there was made a “Sir.”” In 1785, 
he went into the service of Karl Theodor, by whom he was made a Count. In 
1798 he began his memorable work on “Heat by Mechanical Means,” and in 1799 
he returned to England. Rumford certainly had the “wanderlust” as in 1802 he 
went to Paris and, in 1805, married the widow of Lavoisier, that great chemist 
and founder of the new chemistry. In 1809, he became separated from Madame 
Lavoisier and then continued again his scientific work. 

Count Rumford should also be known to pharmacists, because as early as 1813 
he used a method resembling our present percolation for preparing coffee. This is 
fully described in his Eighteenth Essay in the Repertory of Arts for April and 
May, 1813. 


Count Rumford deserves special credit for being the first to ascertain that liquids 
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can be boiled by means of steam. He was a very prolific writer and his works 
are published as “Essays, Political, Economical and Philosophical,” in three vol- 
umes, London, 1796-1803. His works are also published in French and in Ger- 
man. 

In 1796 he endowed the Royal Society of London and the .\merican Academy 
of Arts and Sciences with a considerable sum for a prize medal for practical and 
utile inventions. 

In 1810 he founded the London Royal Institution. 

Sir Benjamin Thompson died August 21, 1814, at Auteuil near Paris. Rum- 
ford Hall, the lecture room in the Chemists’ Club in New York City, is named 
after this scientist and is adorned with his bust. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE HOMQEOPATHIC PHARMACOPQETA AND 
SOME COMMENTS THEREON. 


FREDERICK T. GORDON, B. SC. 

lt will doubtless surprise many of our members to be told that the homeeopathic 
school of medicine has a pharmacopeeia which is just as carefully revised and 
edited, as is the United States Pharmacopceia under the direction of a permanent 
body, the American Institute of Homceopathy, an association corresponding to the 
American Medical Association, in its relation to physicians and surgeons of the 
homeeopathic school. 

I have had the opportunity lately of observing the homeeopathic practice of 
pharmacy and its study has been so interesting and full of valuable information, 
that I am sure it will interest others and that a brief history of its origin and 
development will be appropriate for inclusion in the contributions to Historical 
Vharmacy from this Section. We know very little of homeeopathic pharmacy, as 
practitioners of allopathic pharmacy, but such knowledge should be a part of our 
equipment: “Pharmacistus sum ect nil pharmacopa@iae mihi alienum est’ should 
be our motto. I hope that some member will contribute a history of Eclectic 
Pharmacy at our next meeting, to round out our archives. 

Most of us trained in the allopathic school look somewhat derisively upon the 
homeeopathic materia medica, as nothing but little sugar pellets, or infinitely diluted 
tinctures or triturations of drugs, but this is a very mistaken idea; the homeeopathic 
pharmacist must be acquainted with many drugs, their constitution and methods 
of preparing them for medicinal use and the proper form in which they should be 
prepared. ‘The essence of homceopathic medication being simplicity, the adminis- 
tration of a single drug at one time, the homeeopathic pharmacopeeia does not con- 
tain mixtures such as are given in our pharmacopeeia. 

All preparations are made from a single drug as tinctures or triturations and 
then diluted or exhibited as powders, globules, etc., etc. In fact, the homceopathic 
pharmacopeeia is more the materia medica of homceopathic practice than a pharma 
copoeia such as the U. S. P.; the drugs are described singly, directions are given 
as to the quantities to be used for making the mother tincture or first trituration 
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and the dilutions or attenuations to be made from these. General methods are 
described and directions are given for preparing each class, which apply to all the 
drugs included in the official list, so that the pharmacist is never in doubt as to 
the proper method of preparing remedies from crude drugs. This simplicity and 
the rigid rules laid down as to methods of preparing tinctures, triturations, etc., 
inakes uniformity in strength and appearance possible, much more easily than does 
the manufacture of compound preparations containing several drugs. The only 
drawback to absolute uniformity is the lack of assay methods in the homceopathic 
pharmacopeeia. Tests for many chemicals are given, but no assay methods for 
vegetable drugs, which constitute the larger part of homeeopathic materia medica 
nor for inorganic salts. Serums are not mentioned, although used freely by 
homeeopathic practitioners. Many animal products are official, also preparations 
derived from insects (apis mell), and snakes (lachesis). 

If the digression will be pardoned, I would like to say that I am beginning to 
believe that Hahnemann was a prophet in his theories as to the principles of drug 
action, his theories, considered in the light of latter day scientific discoveries, are 
startlingly near to what modern science has partially proven. For instance the 
famous text, “Simila similibus curantur,” (like cures like), is the basis of modern 
serum therapy. We give antitoxins prepared from the very germ that causes the 
disease. Is not that like curing like? Hahnemann’s theory was that a drug that 
would cause certain effects in the healthy body, would counteract the same condi 
tions if caused by disease. Where is the difference? Again, his theory of attenua 


1 


tion, is but the ionic theory of dissociation applied to drugs. Homoeopathy does 


not teach that the more diluted a drug is, the stronger it is, as is believed by many, 
but it does claim that a drug is rendered more potent by minute sub-division than 
if administered in masses. This is the ionic theory, that the activity of a salt is 
proportionate to the dissociation of its molecules or atoms into electrons or ions, 
the homceopathic theory is, that the more minutely the particles of a drug are 
divided the more points of active contact, or absorption, it will have. This theory 
is the basis of homeeopathic pharmacy ,—division of the drug into the most effective 
number of minute particles, each of which is free to exert its action without being 
hampered by inclusion in a comparatively large mass with few free particles. 
Contrary to another erroneous belief, homceeopathic pharmacists do not claim infi 
nite divisibility of a drug, they recognize that it is impossible to subdivide a drug 
into particles of infinitesimal or molecular size and that each drug has a limit as 
to sub-division and size of particles in tincture or in trituration. It is not for m¢ 
to express an opinion as to the truth or error of the two schools of medicine, these 
comments are made in hope of correcting misapprehension as to the practice of 
homeopathic pharmacy. 

History.—The first publication that may be called a homeeopathic pharmaco 
peeia was Hahnemann’s “Fragmenta de viribis medicamentorum positivts sive 
in sano corpore humane observatis,’ published in 1805. This was followed by his 
“Materia Medica” and “Chronic Diseases,” published in parts, between the years 
1811 and 1832. In 1832, was published his “Archiv” which contained much ma 
terial from the preceding works. In all of these, directions were given for the 
preparation of remedies. The first homoeopathic dispensatory was written by 
Caspari and published at Leipsic in 1825, German being the language used. A 
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revision of this work was published in 1828. The year 1829 was a period of 
great activity among homceopathic writers, the first distinctive homceopathic phar- 
macopeeia being compiled and published by Hartmann, at Leipzig, in German, a re- 
vision of the Homeeopathic Dispensatory by Caspari, (German) and homeopathic 
pharmacopceias prepared by Belluomini and La Raja, the two latter being printed 
in Italian. The first Latin pharmacopoeia was published in 1834, being a trans 

lation of Caspari’s revised dispensatory. The first pharmacopoeia written in 
French was compiled by L. Noirot and Ph. Mouzin and was published in Paris 
and Dijon in 1835. The first homceopathic pharmacoperia written in English, 
was a translation by Dr. James Witchen, of Philadelphia, from the Nouvelle Phar 

macopee et Posologie Homeeopathique (French) of Jahr, Paris, 1841, published in 
Philadelphia in 1842, pp. 306. Numerous revisions of older works and several 
new works were published in various languages between 1833 and 1842, German, 
l‘rench, Italian and English being the languages employed. Jahr’s pharmacopeeia 
was published as a Spanish translation, edited to date, in 1847 (Madrid) and as a 
French edition in 1853. In 1845, Gruner issued a very complete work on homee- 
opathic pharmacy and materia medica (German) which served as a standard with 
the works of Jahr for several years. Later, 1850, Jahr and Gruner collaborated 
in the compilation of a new homeceopathic pharmacopeeia which was the most 
complete work of its kind at that date and which, translated into many languages, 
served as a text book for many years. The first American edition was a transla- 
tion by Dr. Charles ]. Hempel, published in New York in 1850, under the title, 
“New Homeeopathic Pharmacopeeia and Posology.” This gave detailed instruc 

tions as to the preparation of homeeopathic remedies and their dosage. l'rom 
1850 to 1865, numerous works on pharmacy were written and published and 
many revisions of the works of Caspari, Gruner and Jahr were issued by various 
collaborators. Most of these were written in French and German, Spanish being 
second, Latin third, Italian fourth, English fifth, as to languages employed. A 
complete bibliography of the works on homeeopathic pharmacy and materia medica 
published between 1805 and 1865 may be found, by those wishing to go into 
further details, in the third edition of the Homceopathic Pharmacopeeia of the 
United States, revised edition, 1914, and the mere recital of titles would be of 
little interest here. 

Previous to 1870, all the various pharmacopceias and dispensatories were un- 
official, that is they were the work of one or more men of high standing in homee- 
opathic medicine, and they were accepted as text books and standards, because 
of the eminence of the authors and their collaborators, and of the editors of 
revisions of the original work. They might be compared, in a way, to our Dis 
pensatories. The first homceopathic pharmacy to be issued officially, under the 
auspices and sanction of a recognized homceopathic association, was the British 
Homeeopathic Pharmacopeeia, published by the British Homeeopathic Society, 
london in 1870, pages 336. This was revised and a second edition issued in 
1876, many new drugs being added to its materia medica. The first American 
Pharmacopeeia was published in the same vear, 1876, by Duncan Brothers, Chi- 
cago, under the title, “The United States Homoeopathic Pharmacopeeia.” This 


was an adaptation of the British Pharmacopeceia and contained a section devoted 
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to pharmaceutical processes, and methods and directions as to the nature and 
strength of its preparations. The next important date is 1880, when a “Phar- 
macopaia Homaopathica Polyglotta” was compiled and published by Schwabe. 
This work was written in German in the original, and this text was translated into 
Knglish, French, Italian, Spanish and Dutch, the entire work being issued in sev 
eral volumes. This was a very ambitious work and chapters were added by each 
collaborator covering materia medica and pharmaceutical practice in the various 
countries in whose languages the volume was written. 

Homoeopathy, at first bitterly opposed in this country and in England, was 
confined chiefly up to 1860, to continental Europe but after that year it steadily 
increased in popularity in both countries and hence we find greater activity in the 
publication of works on homceopathic medicine and pharmacy. The third edition 
of the British Homeeopathic Pharmacopoeia was issued in 1882 and a “Com- 
panion” or dispensatory in the same year. The first edition of the American 
Hlomeeopathic Pharmacopoeia was published, also in 1882, by Boericke and Tafel, 
New York and Philadelphia, compiled and edited by Dr. Joseph T. O'Connor. 
Subsequent revisions were made and published in 1883, 1885 and 1890 and suc- 
ceeding years. The last revision, the ninth, having been issued recently. The 
publication of this work caused some confusion and much controversy, in early 
years, as there were now two homeeopathic pharmacopceias for the United States, 
differing to some extent in the materia medica included, and as to systems of 
dosage, dilutions, ete. As the pharmacopceia issued by the American Institute 
of Homoeopathy had not been revised since its first appearance, 1876, naturally 
the later work was given preference by the majority of physicians and pharma 
cists of this school, and it continued to be the practical pharmacopceial authority 
until 1897, when the Homeopathic Institute issued a second revised edition of its 
original pharmacopoeia. A dispensatory was published in 1884 by Dr. Theodore 
Williams, Chicago, under the title the “American Homeeopathic Dispensatory,”’ 
which was similar to our dispensatories in that it gave much medical information 
as to the materia medica as well as to its pharmacy. In 1897 the efforts of the 
American Institute of Homceopathy to compile and publish a pharmacopeeia that 
would be the official standard for homceopathic practice and a text book in such 
schools was crowned with success and the “Pharmacopceia of the American In- 
stitute of Homceopathy” was completed and published. This book represented 
the work of years by a special committee appointed by the Institute, and was 
most complete both as to its chapters on pharmacy, pharmaceutical practice and 
materia medica. This was accepted as the official homceopathic pharmacopoeia 
by most practitioners and colleges. I'rance and Germany followed the exampl 
of the United States in issuing an official pharmacopceeia sanctioned by the 
national association of homceopathic physicians and surgeons, the French Phar 
macopeeia being published in 1898 and the German in 1901. Both works repre- 
sent the most advanced pharmaceutical practice of the two countries and were 
prepared much as our own pharmacopeeia is, by committees of revision appointed 
by the associations representing homoeopathic practice. The British Pharma 
copeeia has also been revised several times and has a similar official status. 

This brings us up to the date of the last revision of the pharmacopeeia in this 
country, the “Homoeopathic Pharmacopeeia of the United States,” published as 
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the third revision of this work, in 1914, under the sanction of the American Insti- 
tute of Homceopathy. Previous editions were published in 1897 and 1901 under 
the same title. The present work is divided into three sections: Part I—Gen- 
eral Pharmacy; Part I1—Materia Medica; Part IlI—Tables of Reference. 
Index, etc. It is a most comprehensive work on homeeopathic pharmacy and 
compares very favorably with the United States Pharmacopeeia in its particular 
field, its section on materia medica being especially well written and complete as 
to description, history and other data. This pharmacopeeia is now recognized 
as occupying the same official standard for homeceopathic practice as is the U. 
S. P. in its sphere, and is the official text book of homceopathic colleges where 
pharmacy is taught as part of the curriculum. Every homeopathic physician is 
supposed to know how to prepare his own remedies if necessary, hence a thor- 
ough course in its special pharmacy is a necessary part of his education. It is 
desired by many homceopathic physicians that this pharmacopoeia be given the 
same legal standing as an official standard for drugs used in their practice as is 
given the U. S. P. and doubtless this will be done in the near future as at present 
there is no legal recognition of this work as presenting the standard require- 
ments of drugs used by homeeopathists. 

The greatest obstacle to sanctioning the homceopathic pharmacopeeia as a legal 
standard for homceopathic drugs is its lack of definite standards and assay 
methods. As the greater part of its materia medica is composed of vegetable 
drugs, for which no method of analysis or standardization has yet been worked 
out, the only test possible for these would be botanical identification, but definite 
assay methods for many potent drugs, such as aconite, belladonna, hyoscyamus, 
etc., are available and doubtless will be adopted in future revisions. There are 
no assay methods or rubrics of purity and strength for mineral or vegetable 
drugs, the tests given being chiefly identity-tests and for the detection of the 
usual impurities. The strength of liquid and solid preparations is, however, 
rigidly stated and each drug is treated separately in prescribing the menstruum 
for extraction, the quantity of fresh or dried drug to be used for tinctures or 
triturations and the dilutions or attenuations given. One feature is worthy of 
inclusion in allopathic practice, that of basing the quantity of menstruum used, 
for the extraction of plant principles, upon the amount of water contained in the 
green or dried drug. When the plant is used in the fresh state, a portion is 
taken, carefully weighed, dried and the amount of plant moisture estimated by 
the loss in weight. This plant moisture, is considered as part of the menstruum 
and allowances are made accordingly. For example, the mother tincture of 
aconite is made by the following formula: Aconitum, moist magma containing 
solids 100 gm., plant moisture 350 cc.; strong alcohol (95%) 683 cc.: to make 
1000 ce. of mother tincture. Dilutions: 2 X to contain 1 part of tincture, 2 
parts distilled water and 7 parts alcohol; 3 X to be made with one part of 2 X 
dilution and nine parts of dispensing alcohol (88% alcohol by volume). Tritu- 
rations are made with milk sugar solely, although cane sugar globules are used 
for making dry pellets from liquid preparations. These are prepared by adding 
the required quantity of tincture to a given number of globules to saturation, 
then evaporating the excess of menstruum by drying. 

Homeopathic pharmacy recognizes but four menstrua for use in preparing 
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crude drugs for administration, these are alcohol, glycerin and water for fluid 
preparations and sugar of milk for triturations. The fluid menstrua differ in the 
proportions of alcohol, water and glycerin used, combinations best adapted to 
exhaust the plant-drugs being carefully worked out and specified for each drug. 
Milk sugar is used for making triturations and attenuations from both solids and 
tinctures because of its hardness and inertness, the gritty crystals of milk sugar 
aiding materially in breaking up the drug into minute particles. It is surprising 
to what minuteness such refractory substances as silica and the metals, can be 
subdivided by repeated dilutions and trituration with milk sugar; the particles 
are almost microscopic. A good magnifying glass is part of the equipment of 
the homeeopathic pharmacist, for he must subject his triturations to scrutiny with 
a magnifying lens to determine if he has reduced the drug to the requisite fine- 
ness. 

While not mentioned in the homceopathic pharmacopeeia, except as addenda, 
homeeopathic pharmacy also includes the preparation of ointments, cerates and 
plasters, tablet triturates, globules and pellets of medicated cane sugar, antiseptic 
solutions, etc. The cerate is the most popular form of external medication ; these 
are made by adding 1 part of the mother tincture of the drug to 9 parts of cerate 
and heating at a low temperature until the menstruum has been evaporated, then 
final thorough incorporation of the drug extract. Plasters are similar to those 
used by allopathic physicians, except that they are made in definite strength ac- 
cording to the usual decimal system. Lead plaster and rubber plaster are chietly 
used as bases. Nowadays the homeeopathic physician makes use of many drugs 
not mentioned in the homceopathic pharmacopeeia, such as ether and chloroform 
for surgical anesthesia, ethyl chloride for local anesthesia, etc., etc. Indeed it 
seems that the two schools are coming into closer agreement every year as to 
the materia medica used to combat disease, the chief difference being their prep- 
aration and methods of administration. 

Nomenclature—Weights and Measures—The nomenclature of the homco- 
pathic pharmacopeeia, is different from that of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia in many re- 
spects. Plant drugs are given the botanical title in Latin, with sub-headings giving 
the natural order, part used, common name and usually the name in French, Ger- 
man and Italian or Spanish. The plant is fully described, its habitat given, its his- 
tory and the date and author of its “proving”’ as suitable for use as a homeeopathic 
remedy. Mineral drugs are described, tests are given as to identity and purity 
and their physical properties are briefly noted. No directions are given as to the 
manufacture of any chemical salt or for preparation of the elements employed 
in a pure form. It is in the nomenclature of metallic salts that the greatest dif- 
ference between the H. P. and the U. S. P. is noted, the H. P. following closely 
the old German nomenclature in Latin terms. For example, copper sulphate is 
Cuprum Sulphuricum, copper carbonate is Cuprum Carbonicum, calcium chloride 
is Calcarea Muriatica, calcium oxalate is Calcarea O.ralica, ferric chloride is Fer- 
rum Muriaticum, mercury nitrate is Mercurius Nitricus and calomel is Mercurius 
Dulcis. This system of nomenclature seems unsystematic to us, as there are 
several different terminations used for metals, as shown above, there is no use 
of the genitive in the Latin titles, all being in the nominative. The nomenclature 
does not distinguish by termination or formation between alkaloids, glucosides or 
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other organic salts. Morphine is Morphinum, santonin is Santoninum, naph- 
thalin is Naphthalinum, etc. Acids all have the same termination, as Acidum 
Aceticum, Acidum Murtaticum, Acid Phosphoricum, etc. Most of the metals 
and metallic salts are given the usual chemical names but the old Germanicized 
titles as Kalium, Natrum, Calcarea, etc., are used for potassium, sodium and cal- 
cium, Plumbum for lead, etc. The definitive has always the same declension 
terminative as the subject, as Calcarea Bromata, Ferrum lodidum, Mercurius 
Nitricus, etc. Few alkaloidal salts are mentioned, preference being given to the 
plant itself. 

As the homeeopathic system of dilutions is based on the decimal system, natur- 
ally the metric system of weights and measures was adopted in the later revi- 
sions of its pharmacopoeias and text books. Formerly the old style apothecary’s 
system of weights and measures was used, most of Hahnemann’s original works 
and those immediately following, using it in connection with the centesimal sys- 
tem of dilution. For instance it was directed that a 1 C. dilution of a mother 
tincture be made by adding 1 drop of tincture to 99 drops of menstruum, tritura- 
tions were to be made similarly with milk sugar. The adoption of decimal dilu- 
tions as the standard, makes it easy in fact to use any system of weights and 
measures. Numerous tables are given in the Homeeopathic Pharmacopeeia for 

mverting weights and measures from one system to another, also tables of alco- 
holic strength, specific gravities, etc., ete. 

There is still some confusion as to dilutions and attenuations, because of the 
two systems of dilution used, the old style, that of Hahnemann, being centesimal 
dilution and the modern style introduced by Dr. Constantine Hering, of Phila- 
delphia, being decimal dilution. In the centesimal system one part of the mother 
tincture or first trituration is diluted with ninety-nine parts of alcohol or sugar 
of milk, to form the first dilution (1 C.), the second dilution (2 C.) is made by 
adding 1 part of the first dilution to 99 parts of the menstruum, and so on. The 
highest dilution commonly used under this system is 3 C., which represents 1 part 
f drug in 1,000,000. It was early seen that the jump from one to a hundred 
vas too great, both as lacking a dilution of intermediate potency and because of 
inaccuracy due to manipulation. The decimal system of dilution was therefore 
generally adopted and is now the one official in the homceopathic pharmacopceia 
and in prescription writing. This system is distinguished by the letter x prefixed 
by a number denoting the dilution, thus 1 X means a tincture or trituration con- 
drug in 10 parts of menstruum called the mother tincture or 
X. 1 part in 100, 3 X, 1 part in 1000 and so on. These prepara- 


tions are made by taking 1 part of the higher dilution, as 2 X, and attenuating it 


taining 1 part of 
> 


first trituration, 2 


by addition of 9 parts of menstruum, so that each succeeding dilution is one tenth 
the strength of the preceding one in the scale. Dilutions and attenuations are 
invariably progressive, that is each succeeding dilution must be made from the 
next preceding dilution. For example a 3 X dilution must not be made by 
mixing 1 part of drug with 999 parts of menstruum, it must be made progres- 
ively, first the 1 X, or mother tincure, is taken and diluted to 2 X, 1 part in 100, 
and then 1 part of the 2 X is taken and diluted to 3 X, 1 part in 1000. The 
object of this successive dilution is to insure the greatest possible sub-division of 
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the drug, triturations made by this method, especially, showing very minute divi- 
sion. 6 X, 1 part of drug in 1,000,000 parts, is the highest in the decimal scale; 
it corresponds with the 3 C dilution of the Hahnemann scale. Hahnemann at 
first used even higher dilutions but such dilutions are seldom used and only fot 
very potent drugs, 2 X and 3 X being the dilutions usually prescribed. The 
medicated sugar globules of the homceopathic physicians are made of the desired 
dilution by saturating them with a tincture of the desired strength and carefully 
drying them. These globules are: made of standard weights so that a definite 
amount of tincture or dilution will be absorbed. Tablet triturates are made 
directly from the attenuated triturations. Of late years certain combinations ot 
drugs in tablet or triturate form have become popular with physicians and 


patients of the homeeopathic school, although not in strict accord with its teach- 
ings. Most of these are simple cathartics, laxatives and tonics and are made 
from homeeopathic tinctures or triturations. (Hypodermic tablets are also 
used.) The use of the Eclectic concentrated plant principles, such as hydrastin 
irisin, podophyllin, etc., is also becoming popular with many physicians as they 
are highly concentrated plant extracts and well adapted to dilution by trituration. 
Pills, such as we are accustomed to, are seldom or never employed by the strict 
homeceopathist, although some of the younger men occasionally use them. 

In concluding this very incomplete reference to homeeopathic pharmacy, there 
is one of its cardinal doctrines that I would like to emphasize as an admirabk 
one for every pharmacist to adopt, that is the doctrine of absolute cleanliness. 
The basis of homceopathy being the administration of a single drug in as pure a 
state as possible, great emphasis is given to the importance of cleanliness of uten- 
sils, apparatus and materials. Hahnemann, indeed, laid down the rule, that a 
separate mortar and pestle be provided for each drug and used for that drug only, 
the same as to percolators, dilution flasks, etc. As it is practically impossible to 
provide separate apparatus for all the drugs now official, because of expense and 
inconvenience, it is customary to have a set of apparatus for a group of drugs 
that resemble each other in general therapeutic properties, even this, requiring 
an equipment that would daze the average druggist. Great stress is laid on the 
cleaning of mortars and pestles and general directions are given for their care, 
use and cleaning. It is easily seen that the slightest adherence of one drug to 
the sides of a mortar, would affect the properties of a very dilute attenuation of 
another drug. The mortars and pestles are further directed to be made of the 
hardest and most impervious ware, glass apparatus and containers to be made of 
hard glass containing the minimum of water-soluble constituents. All drugs, 
fresh or dried, are ordered to be kept in air-tight, dust-proof containers, sepa- 
rated by a small space to prevent accidental contamination, and stored in a cool, 
dark place. Vegetable drugs must be frequently renewed. Macerating-jars, 
much used for making mother tinctures, are ordered to be made of hard glass 
or glazed porcelain. Tincture-presses, etc., must be lined with pure block-tin, if 
of metal, glazed earthenware is recommended for many drugs. Special atten- 
tion is given to corks, it being recognized that their porosity is a serious disad- 
vantage, so new corks, thoroughly cleansed by boiling in distilled water, are 
directed to be used for every container or in preparing dilutions. 

If simplicity in medication is the gospel of homceopathy, cleanliness in all things 
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may be called its commandments. It is indeed a pleasing sight that greets one 
when visiting the laboratory of the homceopathic pharmacist, it is so clean and 
orderly. Comparisons are odious, so | will not compare it with the average drug 
store apology, for laboratory and apparatus, either as to completeness of outfit 
or general order and cleanliness. There are very few homceopathic pharmacists, 
however, outside the large cities and hospitals, the bulk of the medicines used, 
either being prepared by the physician himself, or are manufactured on a large 
scale by firms making a specialty of homeceopathic materia medica. As with us 
the large manufacturer has come to stay and the majority of physicians purchase 
their supplies from one firm or another. Probably this is for the best as it makes 
possible the manufacture and standardization of drugs of high quality, at less 
cost and labor, than could be done by the individual pharmacist himself. There 
are many more interesting topics that | might add to this paper, but I have tried 
to include those of general interest, and hope that I have succeeded in giving a 
fair idea of homeeopathic pharmacy to my associates of the other school. | 
might add that I] hope some member will contribute a historical paper of similar 


nature to this on eclectic pharmacy at our next annual meeting. 


CAMPHOR PRODUCTION IN INDIA. 


The Indian Trade Journal states that the camphor tree (Cimmamomum cam 
phora), so well known in Japan, Formosa, and China, has been successfully 
planted in Burma, Ceylon, and the Federated Malay States. 

In Burma there are plantations in the upper Chindwin, Myitkyina, Bhamo, and 
southern Shan States. In the Peninsula of India there are experimental planta 
tions in the Nilgiri Hills and in certain isolated patches of Bombay and Madras. 
In Ceylon, which lies south of the latitude of its habitat, the tree grows only in the 
more elevated parts; there is a plantation at Hakgala. Great difficulty has always 
been experienced in getting good seed imported direct from Japan, and there is 
often wholesale failure to germinate. Seeds can be obtained from the Yokohama 
Nursery Co., but the seeds sown for the Burma plantations were obtained from 
Hongkong. In Ceylon it has been found economical to grow the trees in hedges 
about 6 to 9 feet high, running in the direction of the prevailing winds. As soon 
as the plants have reached a fair size and formed woody stems they can be clipped 

in three years’ time in suitable situations. The simplest method is to use hedge 
shears. Only the leaves and twigs are required, as the use of the wood and roots 
only leads to wanton destruction of the plants.—Consul Henry D. Baker, Bombay 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 


JOSEPH W. ENGLAND, PH. G. 

Professor Charles H. Rogers, Dean of the Department of Pharmacy of the 
West Virginia University, of Morgantown, W. Va., has very kindly asked me 
to send you a word of greeting to be read at the organization-meeting of your 
branch on November 19th inst., and I do so with pleasure. 

[ have no special message ‘to send to Garcia”—only a few cursory thoughts— 
but I do want to congratulate you upon the splendid forward step you are taking 
in forming your branch, and I do want to wish you God-speed in your future 
work. You are building wiser than you know! 

The older I grow the prouder I become of my membership in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, because this organization stands for the highest 
ideals of American Pharmacy, and because membership in it is a privilege and 
an inspiration. 

Its objects are to advance the science and art of pharmacy and to improve the 
conditions of pharmaceutical practice—by stimulating original research work, 
by diffusing scientific knowledge, by fostering sound education, by promoting 
rational and well-balanced legislation—and we badly need it, both national and 
state—by teaching the history of Pharmacy and tilling the soil for the making 
of future history, and in a hundred different ways striving to better American 
Pharmacy and help American pharmacists. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association represents, in its membership, not 
only the rank and file of pharmacists, but also, the captains of industry, the teach- 
ers of pharmacy, chemistry, botany, materia medica and related subjects, the 
editors, publishers and writers of pharmaceutical literature, the food and drug 
officials, the chemists, biologists and bacteriologists. The comprehensive char- 
acter of the American Pharmaceutical Association is shown by the fact that, at 
the recent annual meeting, one hundred different organizations in pharmacy and 
related interests were represented by delegates to the House of Delegates of the 
Association. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association was born in 1852 of a dream or 
ideal, but a dream backed by action. Sixty-two years ago, there were no legal 
standards for the identity, purity and strength of drugs, adulteration, substitu- 
tion and misbranding were exceedingly common, the examinations of imported 
drugs at ports of entry were most superficial—in fact the first Federal Drug and 
Medicines Act to control the quality of imported drugs had been enacted but 


Address to the members of the West Virginia Branch of the Amerian Pharmaceutical 
Association, November 19, 1914. 
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four years before—and such a thing as the regulation of the use of habit-form- 
ing drugs was not thought of. 

But a few far-sighted men in American Pharmacy dreamed dreams—had visions 
of what American Pharmacy should be and should stand for, and they founded 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, decided on the principles of action 
that should govern their professional and business conduct, and then they toiled 
and toiled and toiled in the upbuilding of the structure of their organization, 
and their work, and that of their successors, led by those master-minds of Ameri- 
can Pharmacy—Procter, Parrish, Maisch, Squibb, Prescott, Curtman, Ebert, 
Hallberg, Oldberg, Searby, and many others—some of the old “war horses” 
are still with us, and long may they live—made for the wonderful progress in 
the science and art of pharmacy that has taken place during the past sixty-two 
years. The history of the work of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
as exemplified by its publications, is the history of American Pharmacy! These 
fathers of our calling have left us a priceless heritage of deeds well done, which 
we will do well to emulate. They dreamed dreams, but they actualized their 
dreams into deeds; and it is up to us to carry on the work of dreaming and 
doing so well begun. 

In an address at Freemason’s Hall, London, over half a century ago, Charles 
Dickens said :— 

“The most delightful paper, the most charming essay, which the tender imagi- 
nation of Charles Lamb conceived, represents him as sitting by his fireside on a 
winter night telling stories to his own dear children, and delighting in their 
society, until he suddenly comes to his old, solitary bachelor self, and finds that 
they were but dream-children, who might have been, but never were. ‘We are 
nothing,’ they say to him, ‘less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what 
might have been, and we must wait on the tedious shore of Lethe, millions of 
years, before we have existence and a name.’ And immediately awakening, he 
says, ‘I found myself in my armchair.’ The dream-children whom I would not 
raise, if I could, before every one of you, according to your various circum- 
stance, should be the dear child you love, the dearer child you have lost, the 
child you might have had, the child you certainly have been.” 

And so it is with the dream-children of our brains in our work for Pharmacy. 
We dream, we idealize, perchance we act, and the act brings forth fruit, but how 
often, oh! how often, we lack decision, we fail to act when dream-opportunity 
knocks at our door—and our dream children die. For to dream only is to die, 
so far as results are concerned, but to dream and to do, is to live and grow and 
develop all the latent possibilities within us. 

We love Pharmacy and our daily work. We see every now and then some- 
thing that could be improved, changes that would be helpful and make for genu- 
ine progress. We know that if the children of our brains were developed, they 
would grow into lusty fledglings and then into sturdy manhood and would do 
a whole world of good. But we falter. We hesitate. We demur about train- 
ing our dream-children. It means work. It means new duties and responsibili- 
ties. We don’t want to wear the yoke of service. We know it means self- 
sacrifice. And so we remain mute, inglorious and lazy. We “job along” in 
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the same old way, in the direction of least resistance or rather in the direction 
of least endeavor, and we let “George do it.” And George does it and he don’t 
do it right. We know he don't. His work is all full of flaws. We see a dozen 
different places where we could have done it—oh! so much better and more 
effectively. But we didn’t and we don’t. We fear to plunge into the seething 
maelstrom of work and self-sacrifice. \We are afraid that we may be criticized. 
We are afraid that we may not be appreciated. ./I’¢ are afraid to do a man’s 
work for the sake of men and not for the sake of self! And so we drift, and 
drift, and drift, just like Charles Lamb did in his dreams, until we awaken from 
our dreams to find that the shadows of life are deepening and the evening of 
eternity is drawing near, and then we realize how little we have done despite the 


insistent calls of our dream-children, during the vears that have passed and gone; 


how little we are doing for ourselves and our fellowmen! 

Just a word more and my preachment will be done. Be strong and loyal mem 
bers of the grand old American Pharmaceutical Association. Do all in your 
power to advance the objects it stands for. Develop yourself and your latent 
possibilities. There 1s more in you than you give yourselves credit for. Don't 
be afraid of work for the benefit of the other fellow. It will benefit you in the 
end, as much so or more, than it’ will him. Dream, dream, dream all vou can of 


what you can do to help yourself and your fellow pharmacists, but be sure 
very sure—that your dreams are not idle figments of the imagination, but real 
pictures, beautiful pictures, and that they are backed by action! action! action! 

Paraphrasing Iroude, it can be said that “the dreams that men use are the 
only real dreams, the only ones that have life and growth and convert themselves 
in practical power. All the rest hang like dust about the brain or dry like rain 
drops off the stones.” 


COLLEGE EXNAMINATIONS—A DEFENSE 
PROF. ZADA M,. COOPER. 


Ixaminations have been called a “useless antiquity” but, however antiquated 
they may be, there seems to be no modern substitute that at all accomplishes the 
desired result. However, among the arguments presented are some that are not 
without merit and deserve some consideration in any discussion of the question. 

It is said that, if they are given to compel review, they are quite unnecessary, 
that it is possible to review without the test at the end. In theory, that may be 
true but it has little basis in fact. Experience has shown that such review will 
be half-hearted with some students. Other individuals will not even do their 
regular work consistently, to say nothing of review work, unless the fear or 
dread of an examination hangs over them. Nothing less will induce them to 
work. There is a possibility here, which has probably been tried more or less 
successfully by every teacher. It is to set a certain standard, the attainment of 
which, will excuse from the examination; requiring students to do the review 
work, not knowing that they shall not be obliged to take the examination, until 
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the hour for the examination arrives. The method offers considerable induce- 
ment, putting a premium on effort and, though it cannot be applied in all cases, 
for some courses, it brings excellent results. 

\We are told that examinations do not, as is claimed for them, teach self-con- 
trol, and we must admit the truth of that statement in some isolated cases. The 
unreasoning dread of the test, may cause nervous excitable individuals to lose the 
little hold that they have upon themselves, and consequently come far short of 
doing their best. It is impossible to get any statistics bearing upon this point 
but observation of many classes, leads to the conclusion that it more often culti- 
vates self-control than lack of it. Though not an unmixed good, the good out- 
weighs the bad. 

We shall have to grant that drill in expressing themselves well in a limited 
time, could be better accomplished in some other way, that is, we must grant it, 
as an abstract fact, but, is it true in a College of Pharmacy? but for written 
examinations, would they have any such practice at all? English composition 
can tind no place in the curriculum of a College of Pharmacy. However much 
ve may theorize about the advantage to be derived from instruction of that sort, 
and the necessity for every pharmacist to know how to express himself well, we 
know no such work can have a place on the schedule. Nor is it the duty of any 
instructor in a College of Pharmacy to teach the use of the English language, but 
if examinations were to be eliminated entirely, actual practice would be reduced 
to a minimum. They give exercise to faculties otherwise somewhat dormant 
during college vears. “Theoretically, when the undergraduate has assembled his 
thoughts, he is ready and competent to write them, but, practically, he is neither 
entirely ready nor usually entirely competent.” It is not enough to think well, 
we all need practice in expressing our thoughts. Good authorities believe that 
an individual “must be able to say what he knows and write what he knows or 
he does not know it.” Consider again written examinations. A man will learn, 
to some extent at least, to say what he knows, in clean clear-cut sentences, with 
out superfluous language. This will be true especially, if the instructor urges 
the necessity of writing briefly but to the point, leaving nothing to be taken for 
granted and if he gives little credit for rambling, meaningless generalizations, in 
lieu of real knowledge of the subject. “The student must express his intellectual 
gains even as he absorbs them, or the crystallization of knowledge into personal 


thought will be checked in the beginning.” 


Probably the objection to examinations which is really of greatest force, 1s, 
that it is a poor way to determine what a student knows; that his actual stand- 
ing is better determined in some other way. It is quite probable that if this were 
the only reason for giving examinations, there would be almost none. Few 


teachers make an examination, the only test of a man’s knowledge of the sub 
ject; there are so many factors to be considered. If there were no other way to 
decide that question than an instructor’s personal estimate, decided from daily 
work, the judgment of any conscientious teacher would come nearer the truth, 
but estimating a student’s knowledge is a minor point, when considering the ad 
visability of giving examinations. 

Another objection that cannot be ignored, is that examinations give rise to a 
wrong spirit. We find in every class a small number who work for marks alone, 
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forgetting that mastery of the subject should be their aim. Not only is the real 
purpose forgotten, but all pleasure in the actual work is destroyed. EExamina- 
tions are responsible for “cramming” in its worst form, a practice which may 
give some temporary knowledge but no power. Then, too, they give opportun- 
ity for cheating, a despicable habit which demoralizes the individual who resorts 
to it and the sight of which dishonesty, breeds disgust and contempt and dis- 
couragement in the hearts of honest individuals. An instructor may overcome, 
to some extent these bad effects, by emphasizing the fact that marks do not 
depend alone upon examinations and by bringing swift punishment upon the 
offender, when detected. 

In this twentieth century, more and more emphasis is laid upon deeds. Men 
and women are judged by deeds; their efficiency by what they can do in their own 
particular line. Nowhere, perhaps, is this more true than in Pharmacy. A 
druggist judges his clerk by his ability to fill prescriptions, to sell goods, to get 
on with people. Are we not all saying, “What can he do? Can he deliver the 
goods?” Even in college, we put much stress on laboratory work and upon 
actual dispensing ability; we give courses in salesmanship; we are constantly 
teaching students to do; emphasizing the ability to do and telling them that their 
success, their very bread and butter depends on what they can do. This 1s all 
quite proper. Not for a moment, should we belittle this side of the question. 
On the other hand, are we not getting a one-sided estimate, when we judge men 
and women only by what they can do? Judging only by deeds, is not enough, 
because there are instances in life where that sort of test cannot be made or 
where it is inadequate. Take, for instance, the student fresh from college. He 
may not be able to do everything required of him and yet be potentially power- 
ful. It may be in him to do the very best things, but some other test is needed. 
Among other elements of judgment what he says verbally, or in writing, must 
be considered. During his college career, recitations help to train him to speak, 
as does work in a literary society; examinations play their part in the training 
to write. 

It is only too true that the tongue is used to deceive, and that language is per- 
verted to create all sorts of false impressions, but, still, language is an import- 
ant medium of expression and an “index of character and ideals.” To a cer- 
tain extent, the use of good language is a matter of gift, but it is also a talent 
that admits of cultivation. Every man whether gifted or not, ought to be able 
to talk and write intelligently about his own work. The idea is not that men are 
expected to produce literature, but that they should be able to tell what they 
know, to put in concrete form their own ideas, so that others can understand 
them. Some one has said that “speech and writing, if you get them in fair sam- 
ples, indicate the extent and the value of a college education better than a 
degree.” The way an individual talks and writes, is, in some measure, an indi- 
cation of his learning and general fitness, as well as his native capacity. 

Graduates, probably, often leave college with a sense of relief in the thought 
that examinations are over, but they are mistaken. They are only leaving behind 
one sort, to encounter another sort. In school, examination-questions have 
asked what they know. Life asks, not only what we know but what we can do 
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and what we are. “Life accepts no excuses,” and this examination never ends 
but is renewed each day. The student does not always realize that scholarship 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, and that end, is life in its broadest 
sense, ability for service in his chosen calling and ability to enjoy every minute 
of that service. If our lives measure up to such standards we are passing life’s 
examinations, perhaps, not as well as we wish we might, for our ideals are always 
above and beyond our realization, but creditably, nevertheless. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT PHARMACEUTICAL LITERATURE. 
FRANKLIN M. APPLE, PHAR. D. 


PHARMACEUTICAL ERA. 

An explanation of the Narcotic Law of New York City is made by Commissioner Gold- 
water, on pp. 459 and 460. 

“A Colorless Ointment of Iodid of Potassium” (p. 463) is an interesting and valuable arti- 
cle. 

“The origin and practices of old-time Pharmacy” are the subject of an interesting paper 
by Mrs. H. Ray Kenaston, on pp. 614 et seq. 

“The Manufacture of Biological Products,” on pp. 453 and 454 is the title of an article. to 
be continued, by Dr. F. E. Stewart. 

“A Corrosive Sublimate Antidote,’ on pp. 455 and 456, demonstrates the workings of a 
close-reasoning, ingenious mind and should lead to practical results. 

“Colloidal Sulphur” is described on p. 463 

“Glycerine, as a Sterilizing Bath,’ is on p. 464. 

“Proprietaries in Great Britain,’ (p. 457) is an interesting and timely article and contains 
the conclusions and recommendations of a Committee which considered the subject of these 
preparations. 

DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 
“The Validity of Druggists Trade-Marks,” (pp. 605 et seq.) discusses a “live topic.” 
Vaking Finger Prints Visible,’ (p. 619) is an interesting article on the subject of identi- 
fying criminals. 

“Camphor and its Preparations,” are entertainingly treated by Prof. Leon Lascoff, (pp. 
613-614. ) 

A formula for a Liquid Disinfectant for the disinfection of rooms, is given on p. 622, and 

th 


the use of Coumarin and Balsam Peru is suggested on p. 623, to cover the odor of tar. 
i t 


“Petroleum Confections,” are the subject of a paper on p. 629 

“Digitalis and its Pharmacology,” a paper by Dr. R. A. Hatcher, concludes in this issue, 
(pp. 607-610. ) 

Salicyl-Chlorid is suggested as a possible substitute for Aspirin. (p. 618.) 

The use of Lactic Acid Ferments as remedial agents, is discussed on p. 620 

A method for testing Papain is given on p. 620. 

\ note on the “Detection of Lead in Bismuth,” appears on p. 621. 

“Honesty in Advertising,” is commented upon, on p. 629 

\ good window-display is described under the title “A Clever Corn Window,” on p. 645. 

“A New Medical Game,” describes the despicable methods of a Brooklyn Physician in 
building his practise, which methods were seriously detrimental to the pharmacists of his 
locality, (p. 628). 

The dangers besetting the careless use of Sulfonal, are set forth on p. 621 

The possibility of poisoning by Pineapples, (p. 621). 

“Blindness following the use of ‘Atoxyl,’” (p. 621) is interesting, as this drug has not been 
generally suspected of any such unfavorable effects. 
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An able summary of the labors of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacopoeia 
appears on p. 602 
Material of much interest to graduates of the P. C. P. is printed on pp. 509-601, whi 
appeals for careful reading and deep thought 
PRACTICAL DRUGGIS1 
The Chemistry of the Radio-Eleme) Hlarr I’. Keller, (pp. 4 } tive 
and timely. 
“How to Treat the Ma n the Ot / unite) by | St. El A 
». 452, 1s worthy of careful perusal 
The Sale of Insecticides and Fu des UL LIS (pp. 454 
value of intimate knowledge of these subst es 
THE APOTHECARY 
Starting nm busti s and Ma } a b \\ Ss 1) 6 
mirable advic« 


OUR NEW OFFICERS 


WILLIAM CHARLES ALPERS, Sc. D. 
rHE: PRESIDENT ELECT. 

William Charles Alpers, Sc. D., the President-elect of the Association, was 
born at Hanover, Germany, July 7th, 1851. He attended the High School 
(Gymnasium) in Hanover, then the School of Technology, and later the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen where he took courses in Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 
His studies were interrupted in 1870 by the Franco-German War, in which he 
took part. After the war, he came to America and was engaged in teaching for 


Call 
nearly ten years in the St. Matthew's Academy, New York. He entered the New 
York College of Pharmacy and later took a post-graduate course in chemutstry at 
5 : | 


the University of New York, receiving the degree of Sc. D. in Chemistry. In [S881 
he opened a pharmacy in Bayonne, N. ]., where he remained until 1898 

After leaving Bayonne, N. J., Dr. Alpers was, for a number of years, manager 
of The Merck Pharmacy, New York, and afterwards conducted The Alpers Phar 
macy on Broadway and 31st Streets. He withdrew from active business in 1905. 


He became a member of the New Jersey State Pharmaceutical Soctety, 


and 
was elected its President in 1896. He was a member of the State Board of Phar- 
macy from 1893 to 1898. In 1890 he was elected a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and was Chairman of the Scientific Section in 1896, 
Chairman of Section on Pharmacy and Dispensing in 1906, and Chairman of the 
Historical Section in 1913. In 1903 was elected First Vice-President. 

He is a member of the Executive Committee of the Revision of the Pharmaco- 
peeia and is Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Syrups and Elixirs. Was 
trustee of the New York College of Pharmacy for three terms until his removal 
to Cleveland. 

He has contributed for many years to Pharmaceutical and Chemical literature 
and is now editor of the Apotheker-Zeitung, New York. He is the author of 
many pamphlets and of two books, “The Medicinal Plants of Staten Island,” 
and “The Pharmacists at Work.” (Lippincott, 1896.) 

Among Dr. Alpers most notable contributions to pharmaceutical literature is 
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his History of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the first decade of 


which was published in the Journal of 1912, and of which the first portion of the 


second decade appears in this issue. 


He was appointed Professor of Pharmacy and Dean of The Cleveland School 


of Pharmacy in 1914. 


Dr. Alpers has been married twice, first to Miss Bertha Guden, by whom he 


had six children. 


Cal., and his youngest son, Otto, is a pharmacist in City Island, N. Y. 
tended the New York College of Pharmacy. 


le 


His oldest son, William H., is a pharmacist in Los Angeles, 


Both at- 
In 1913 Dr. Alpers espoused the 


present Madam Alpers, nee Miss Mathilda VanDamm. 
<> 


CHARLES H. LAWALL, PH. M 


Professor Lawall was born in Allentown 


Pa., in 1871, his father being a druggist of 


educated in the public 
Normal 


Bloomsburg, Penn., to which city his family 


that city. He was 


schools, and in the State School of 


was five years 

+ tl . > $ tee } tanadt +t. 
At the age of seventeen he entered the 
Moyer Brothers, of 


with whom he remained for a period of about 


had removed when Charles 
old. 
employ of Bloomsburg, 
four years, leaving them to go to Philadel- 
College of 


He graduated from that institution 


phia, to enter the Pharmacy of 
that city. 
in 1893, and in 1901 he was appointed Instruc- 
tor in the Theory and Practice of Pharmacy 
in his Alma Mater, and Associate Professor 
From 1891 


to 1904 he was in the employ of Smith Kline 


of the same department in 1905. 


and French Co., being engaged principally in 


manufacturing and analytical depart- 
ments. In 1903 he 


Dr. Henry Leffmann, a prominent chemist of 


their 
became associated witl 


Philadelphia, and, a few years later, he suc- 


ceeded to the business, which he has con- 


In August, 1904, he was 


Food 


Sé veral 


ducted ever since. 


appointed Chemist to the Dairy and 
Department of Pennsylvania and for 
Food Inspection Chemist for 


Port of Phil- 


In 1909, he was appointed Lecturer 


vears he was 
the National Government at the 
adelphia. 
in Applied Organic Chemistry in the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science. 

At the Pharmacopceial Convention of 1910 
he was elected a member of the Revision 
Committee and is Chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on Inorganic Chemicals 

He is a voluminous contributor to phar- 
maceutical literature and has published one 
book on Chemistry, in connection with Dr. 
Leffmann. 

1907 


a pharmacist, acts as 


He was married in and his 


who was educated as 


his secretary in his work 


Ms J+ 


where he enjoys fishing and manual labor, 11 


home is at Longport, 


finds rest from his mental pursuits 
a 
<> 


EDSEL ALEXANDER RUDDIMAN, 
St. D., Fes. Be. 


Ruddiman born at Dear 
born, Michigan, December 27, 1864. He is a 


graduate of the Detroit High School, 


Professor was 
and re- 
ceived the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist 
from the University of Michigan, and that of 
Ph. M. in from that 
graduated from the Vanderbilt University of 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1893, with the degree 


of M. D. 


He was appointed chemist of the Tennes- 


1887 institution He 


see Board of Pharmacy in 1897 and Food and 
Drug Chemist of the state in 1907. He is 
Professor of Pharmacy and Materia Medica 
in Vanderbilt University. He is the author 
of “Incompatibilities in Prescriptions,” “Whys 
in Pharmacy,” and also of a “Manual of 
Materia Medica.” 

He married Miss Jennie Evelyn Perry, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

i 
LINWOOD A. BROWN, Pu. C. 

Professor Brown was born September 
1881, in Hancock County, Kentucky, and r: 
education in the public 


ceived his early 


schools of Lewisport of that stat: In 1897 
he began the study of Pharmacy, having fo: 
Patterson, of 


his preceptor Mr. G. Orville 


Hawesville, Ky. He graduated from the 
Louisville College of Pharmacy in 1903, being 
honor-man and valedictorian of the Junior 
Class ( 
highest general average for both junior and 
senior years of Ph 


C. from the University of Michigan in 1904 


and he received the gold medal for 
He received the degree 


and was appointed assistant to Dr. E. D 
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Campbell, in the course of Quantitative Anal- 
ysis, where he remained one year, specializ- 
ing in analytical work. He was employed 
for a time with the Canadian Copper Co. at 
Copper Cliff, Canada, leaving there to enter 
Merck & Co. as 
1906 he became Assistant 


the employ of analytical 


chemist. In Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy in the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College and was Drug Analyst of 
Professor of Phar- 


the State. He became 


macy in the college in 1908. In 1909 he was 
appointed Drug Chemist of the Agricultural 
Experiment State University 
of Kentucky, which position he now occupies. 


Station of the 
Professor Brown is a member of the follow- 
ing societies: 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
American Pharmaceutical 
which he is the Second Vice-Chairman of the 


Scientific Section. 


Association, of 


American Chemical being Vice- 


Chairman of its 


Society, 
Pharmaceutical Section. 
Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association. 

He is also a Royal Arch Mason. 

In June 1907 he espoused Miss Vera John- 


stone, of Owosso, Michigan 


HARRY V. ARNY, PH. D. 

Prof. Arny was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
in 1868 and began his study of Pharmacy in 
New Orleans under the instruction of our 
esteemed fellow-member Fabius C. Godbold 
He entered the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy in 1887 and graduated therefrom in 
1889. He studied at the University of Ber- 
lin and Géettingen from 1892-1896, making 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
latter year at Gdettingen. He was Professor 
of Pharmacy at the School of 
Pharmacy from 1897, until called to the chair 


Cleveland 


and Physics in the Columbia 
University, College of 


of Chemistry 
Pharmacy. He be- 


came editor of the Druggists Circular in 
January, 1914. 
His association activities have been many 


and various, and at the present time, he is 
chairman of the New York Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical and 
Vice-President of the American Conference 
Pharmaceutical Faculties, and a member 
the Revision Committee of the Nationai 
Formulary and the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 


Association 
of 
of 


<> 


FRANKLIN M, APPLE, PH. D. 


Dr. Apple was born at Stone Church, Pa., 
February 14, 1870. The son of a clergyman, 
he passed “his early days in an educational 
environment and graduated as valedictorian 
of the Bangor, Pa. High School in 1885. 
He entered the profession of Pharmacy at 
Pangor the same year, and after preliminary 
education, he came to the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy from which he graduated 
in 1890, receiving honorable mention. He 
was then appointed assistant to Prof. S. P. 
Sadtler. He began business on his own ac- 
count shortly after, and has remained in 
touch with the retail business until the first 
day of this month when he retired from the 
retail drug business. His activities in the 
different organizations of the drug business 
have been so many and various that it would 
be almost impossible to recount them, and in 
every position he has occupied, he has been 
of material service to the trade. 

His literary contributions on pharmacal 
matters would fill a book, and it is needless 
to recall to the minds of the members the 
great service which he rendered the mem- 
bership committee by his paper on “Indis- 
pensable Insurance for Pharmacists” which 
brought in many members to our ranks. He 
was the originator of the coffin-shape for 
Bi-chloride of Mercury Tablets. He is now 
a lecturer on Prescription Compounding at 
the Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia 


<> 
CASWELL A. MAYO, PH. G. 
A complete life sketch of President Mayo 
was published in the September issue. 


before the scientific section were not of tran- 
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DR. WILLIAM SAUNDERS 





William Saunders, of international fame as a scientist, was born in Devonshir “ng 
on June 16, 1836, and died at his home in London, Ontario, on September 13, 1914, af 
in illness of many months His early educational advantages were meagre, but | su 
ceeded in obtaining a technical training in pharmacy and chemistry and then ent lt 
retail drug business in London, QOntari His gemialitv, honest nd untiring indust 
brought him a fair n sure of success His love of nature led him to the collect iow 
plants and insects and he became an ardent botanist and entomologist l-inding 1 ned 
inal plants re adily obtainable, he began the manufacture of ftluid-extracts, wl Vere 
eficient that they attracted the general attention of the medical prof 
establishment of an extensive and lucrative business, both wholesale and re 
when he became Director of the Experimental Far f the Domini 
wholesale business to his eldest ml, W. LE. Saunders nd the ret lepartmet tw 
his younger sons 

In addition to his business life, Dr. S rs 1 ve p i 
work. Besides his scientific work in botany and entomology, he established 
growing, and became a zealous member of the Ontario Fruit Growers Associati f wl 


he was a director f many years ind President from 1882-1885. He was appot Pr 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Western Universit London, Ontario, in 1882; was Publ 
Analyst for Western Ontario, President of the Ontario College of Pharn ST9-1S8S1 


ind one of its founders, and a Fellow of the American Association for t] Ad 
Science. For over half a century, he was ; lous member of the American Phat ut 
“al Association, having been First Vice-President in 1873 and President in 1877 

He contributed a number of exceedingly able papers to the annual meetings \ 
‘an Pharmaceutical Association upon “Insect Enemies Drugs,” “Germinati s 
Medicinal Plants,” “Medicinal Plants of Canada,” “Pharmacy in Canad ( thari 
“Extract of Cannabis Indica,” “Mexican Honey Ant,” “Oil of Stillingia,” “Rubl rom Mill 
Weed,” “Podophyllum Peltatum,” “Preparations of D tions and Intusi 
“Sachets,” and other subjects 

In 1862 he helped to found the Entomological Society of Ontario, of w Pres 
dent for the period of 1883-6, and in 1868, with C. J. S. Bethune, he began t uN f 


the “Canadian Entomologist 
In 1883, Mr. Saunders published his notable book, “Insects Injurious to Fruits whi 1s 


justly regarded as a classic by economic entomologists. In 1881, he was appointed by 
Governor General of Canada, the Marquis of Lorn, one of the original Fellows of the R ] 


Society of Canada, and in 1906, was elected its President, the high 
scientific work in the Dominion of Canada. He contr 
the Royal Society. It has been said of him, by an Am 
study and observation, he has risen to the topmost pinnac 
ticulturist and experimental agriculturist.” 

In 1885, he was commissioned by the Canadian Government to visit various Experimental 
Stations in the United States and to report upon agricultural and experimenta! work 
America and Europe. In the following year, he was appointed Director of thi 
Farms of the Dominion of Canada. Here were carried on, under his direct 
variety of experiments in breeding and feeding live stock, testing soils and wat 
fruit and ornamental trees of all kinds, selecting hardy varieties, improving the size and 
quality of fruits adapted to the climate of the Western Provinces, bee-keeping. studies in 
economic entomology, plant pathology and various other matters pertaining to tl welfare 

wo faeaa NG 





of the farming community he Canadian Entomologist (and from an admirable sket 

of Dr, Saunders in this journal, October, 1914, 333, written by his very dear friend and 
co-worker, C. J. S. Bethune, is taken most of the data of this article), states that “Especial 
noteworthy was his work in crossing varieties of grain and producing new and improved 
kinds. One alone of these, the Marquis Wheat, is believed to have added millions of dollars 
to the value of the wheat products of the prairie country \ll information thus acquired has 


been freely afforded to the farmers by distributions of seeds, and bulletins and reports on all 
manners of subject.” 

The ability and work of Dr. Saunders has been recognized in many ways. In 1896, 
was given the honorary degree of L. L. D. from the Queen’s University at Kingston, Ont.. 
and in 1904, the same degree from the University of Toronto. In the same year, his work 
was commended by the British Association, and in the following year, he received the dis 
tinction of Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, C. M. G., conferred b 
His Majesty, the late King Edward; and the Mantua gold medal for distinction in scientif 
knowledge. He was a Fellow of the Entomological Society of London, of the Linnea 
Society, of the Chemical Society and of the Royal Microscopical Society, an honorary men 
ber of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, and an active member of a large nu nber 
of scientific societies in Canada and the United States 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS 


PurRDUE UNIVERSITY, 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 

It is impossible for a Pharmaceutical Syllabus to exactly fit the needs of any school of 
pharmacy or to express the views of any one individual pharmacist or pharmaceutical edu- 
‘ator and still be broad enough to act as a guide for all. Therefore, there is probably no 
one but has some adverse criticism to offer. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact that what we may consider detrimental to 
the book, some one else may consider excellent, and what we may deem should be included, 


may be considered useless by others. With this in mind, I am well satisfied with t book 
and feel that the committee has done an excellent piece of work, and | wisl k then 
for it. 
( B Jor \ H.C 
NI Yort 
[ read with great interest the criticism which appeared in the November issu f 
Journal (which | received only yesterday) in the report of the minutes of the last General 
Session of the Association 
I do not agree with our friend Mr. Hilton in his statement in criticisn tt Kk 
But | do agree with Mr. Mason 1n his statement that 
“No one ever would be satisfied with any Syllabus that was gotten out 
lividual because a Syllabus like a law, is a result of a compromise 
It must be understood that a curriculum, Syllabus or outline of studies must represent the 
ideal of education required and conditional amount of latitude must be allowed t 
work of the Syllabus Committee represented the work of some of the best minds in the 
pharmaceutical profession. 
It 1s assumed that a head of such a department is capable of outlining an 1 irse 
which meets the requirements of the educational and practical side of pharma 
It remains of course for its intelligent examiners to carefully differentiate between the 


essential and less essential, and to formulate the examination accordingly 
J. Leon Lascorr, PHar. D 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 

In reply to your communication asking for an expression of my opinion of the Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus, 2nd Edition, I would say that I believe it to be defective in several 1m 
portant particulars. In the first place it attempts to crowd too much into the space of time 
illotted to the instruction in the recognized and approved course. This might be thought 
to be an error on the safe side, but as the book is intended as a guide for both State Board 
Examiners and Edueators the condition will constantly arise when the selective action of the 
Educator will cause the elimination from the course of sections upon which the Examiner 
will later ask questions. 

In the “Quantitative Chemistry” particularly the overcrowding is especially noticeabl 
Only a small fraction of the work outlined can possibly be accomplished in the 40 hours 
of laboratory work and 10 lectures given for general quantitative chemistry, (page 114 
and in Drug Assaying the 50 hours, similarly divided (page 116) is ridiculously inadequate 

If the sections, with the work of which I am familiar, are so poorly planned, I think IT am 


fair in assuming that many other sections with whose details I am not sufficiently conver- 
sant to enable me to criticize, are equally faulty 
[he reference works show evidence of hasty or careless compilation. The referet n 


page 162 to the National Dispensatory, Stille & Maisch, and the United States Disper 
satory, Wood & Bache, raises a question in the mind whether many others of less familiar 
works referred to are similarly obsolete. 
The book will serve a good purpose however as a guide or a stepping ston more 
practical work which will probably come at some later tims 
CyHartes H. Lawa PH. M 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
IT am sending the following, concerning my views about the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. The 
book was designed to be a guide to the faculties of pharmaceutical colleges, by outlining 
: ] 
nd pos 


the courses of study which it was thought desirable to teach in such institutions, a 
sibly this was its principal value. 

Secondly, to inform members of boards of pharmacy of the nature of such courses, so as 
to indicate the scope of the questions permissible to be asked in board examinations 

Thirdly, it might give to a prospective student of pharmacy, (if he should ever see it) 9 
bird’s eye view of the studies he would be compelled to take up, although it is quite pos 
sible that after perusing it, he might come to the conclusion of the preacher in the Book 
of Ecclesiastics, “much study is a weariness of the flesh.” The first edition, which was neces 
sarily the work of a few, was published at the expense of the New York Board of Pharmacy 
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It met with considerable criticism, some of it of an unfavorable nature. This edition being 
exhausted, and there being some demand for the book, it was necessary to prepare a new 
edition. It was thought that the book would be more representative in character if pre- 
pared by a larger committee, one representing the three great pharmaceutical organizations 
of our country, viz, the American Pharmaceutical Association, the Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

In pursuance of a request to this effect, a committee consisting of seven representatives 


from each of these organizations was elected. After the organization of the committee. 
it was divided into three groups to consider the three main subjects of materia medica, 
pharmacy and chemistry. In the work of the committee much correspondence ensued 


which necessarily limited progress, as in a work of this kind there were at times somewhat 
discordant views. It was not until the Pittsburg meeting of the committee in December, 
1912, that the book approached completion. At that time by the close application of some 
of the members, who worked from 10 A. M. of one day, until 3 A. M. of the next morning 
much progress was made. 

There was considerable divergence of opinion as to the nature, and amount of matter which. 
should be included in the book, those institutions having longer courses of study, pleaded 
for fuller courses of instruction than was desired by those institutions giving shorter courses, 
and we were continually reminded that we were preparing a syllabus for a two years course 
of instruction only. 

In some cases a compromise was affected by putting some of the new matter in brackets. 
thereby indicating that its teaching was a matter of choice. Some of the matter considered 
by some of us essential, was left out entirely. In the course on Physiology, the Special! 
Senses, (page 38), received so brief mention as hardly to give an intelligent idea of the 
subject. 

The Sub-Committee on Materia Medica decided that the different subjects of that branch 
should be classified according to. their action on the human body, but notwithstanding the 
vote, it was not done, the former classification being retained 

The general committee also by vote, ordered that the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion be asked to take charge of the publishing and sale of the book, as the majority felt 
that the facilities of the association for this work, would give it a wider distribution, and 
greater prominence. Why this explicit command of the general committee was not carried out 
by the executive committee, | have never been able to learn 

It has been urged that the Syllabus is too technical for members of boards of pharmacy. 
While this objection may hold good in some cases (as politics at times influences appoint 
ments), it by no means holds good in all \ criticism might be made regarding t 
with which the Syllabus was adopted by the different boards of pharmacy. This, whi 
plimentary to the book, hardly implies a careful examination of it, but would lead one t 
infer that action was contagious. It may be urged against the Syllabus that the different 
subjects are not taken up in the best manner, some other arrangement would have been 
better, but it is expressly stated on page 16, “It is not designed, however, to interfere with 
such flexibility in courses of study and freedom in methods of instruction as ought to exist 
in pharmacy schools.” Special attention is called to Chapter VI, on Reference Works, this 
I consider a most valuable compendium of the literature pertaining to pharmacy. 

Let me say in conclusion that no one of the committee considers the Syllabus a perfect 
book, but it is undoubtedly a step in the direction of the unification of courses of instruction 
in colleges of pharmacy. 


spe ed 
e com 


CLEMENT B. Lowe. 


DetrOIT, MICHIGAN 

[he Pharmaceutical Syllabus has been criticized here and there by some individual be- 
cause it did not seem to him what it ought to be. To me this is in a certain sense a certifi- 
cate of character. The Syllabus ought not to represent the ideas of any one man. When it 
does that it is vicious: it is lop-sided: it is eccentric: it is unbalanced 

The Syllabus, as it stands to-day, is the result of the wisdom of twenty-one men, who for 
the most part have worked honestly and earnestly in an effort to get out something that 
would be a credit and benefit to American pharmacy. But when twenty-one men, or a 
majority among them, agree on any proposition, it is only as the result of compromise. You 
see this sort of compromise everywhere. President Wilson may have his idea of what a 
tariff or a revenue law should be, but when a house of representatives and a senate bring 
their wisdom to bear on the problem, changes and modifications are inevitable. The final 
result is not completely satisfactory to any one man—and it ought not to be. 

The Syllabus may possibly be open to some valid criticism. For the most part, however, it 
represents all that is humanly possible at this time. The next edition will be better, and 
every future edition will register a distinct improvement. Fundamentally the whole Syllabus 
movement is one of vital importance to American pharmacy. Upon it will largely be based 
the educational growth, development, and unification of the future. 

More than that, the Pharmaceutical Syllabus brings together for the first time examining 
boards on the one hand and colleges on the other. Through the medium of the Syllabus 
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these two groups of men are now working together in an earnest effort toward harmony 
and mutual understanding. This means a great deal in itself, wholly irrespective of what 
book or books may result as a consequence. : 

Harry B. Mason. 


Boonvi._e, Mo. 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus, is not perfect; nor will it ever be. Criticisms on its contents 
will be made just as are being made on the pharmacopeeia. This is perfectly natural, and it 
is well that such is the case. Otherwise there would be no improvements made. Progress 
and improvements come only after criticisms. The strength of the movement is in the fact 
that the Syllabus is being promulgated by three coGérdinating bodies, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and we should recognize that fact. The American Phar- 
maceutical Association is represented on the committee by only a certain part, and can there- 
fore control the Syllabus to that extent only. Tis true that our beloved association repre- 
sents the best there is in pharmacy, professionally and morally, and must, therefore, take the 
lead in every movement that pertains to the betterment of pharmacy. If, however, the 
Syllabus is to become a standard for all, other bodies must have a right to take part in its de- 
velopment. And that is just the condition at this time. The Syllabus is being promoted by 
delegate bodies, and in that way becomes a standard for all. I don’t believe that a Syllabus, 
controlled entirely by the American Pharmaceutical Association, can ever obtain a legal 
recognition. The National Formulary, if it shall continue to hold its legal status, must, in the 
end, emanate from a different source than it now does. It must be revised by a delegate 
convention, as is the pharmacopeeia. Had President Beringer’s suggestion been, that the 
Council take careful consideration of the revision of the Syllabus, instead of a Syllabus, no 
objections would have been raised against his criticism. The Syllabus already exists, and we 
are only interested in its revision and perfection. 

Let us then, encourage the committee having in charge the revision of the Syllabus, and 
in a proper spirit bring about further improvements in the work; and not destroy what has 
been done. The Syllabus has been approved and accepted by the pharmacists generally, and 
several schools and boards are adjusting their work to conform to it. The present revisions 
of the Pharmacopeeia and the National Formulary will not be free of errors; and yet, as 
loyal Americans, the pharmacists will accept them as their guide. And I believe the Syllabus 
will be accepted in the same spirit. The American Pharmaceutical Association did well in 
not overthrowing the work of the old committee, and I believe when another revision is made 
more harmony and satisfaction will prevail, and the pioneer work of our New York brothers 
be better understood and appreciated. I, too, find objectionable features in the Syllabus and 
would eliminate some things and change others, if I alone were interested; but I realize that 
the field is large, and that others have a right to their views. The mere fact that this move- 
ment has brought out a spirited discussion, means that it is of value; otherwise the Syllabus 
would have died of inanition. My greatest objection to the course outlined in the Syllabus, 
is the inclusion of the subject of physiology. This subject should be covered by the student 
while he is attending the common or public school, and his time used in the college of phar- 
macy, mastering a business course as applied to the practice of pharmacy, as now conducted 
Let us therefore accept the work of the Syllabus committee, and encourage and aid it, in per- 
fecting the work, so that in time the desired uniformity in our college courses and board 
examinations will be realized. 

Wm. MITTELRACH. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Regarding an expression on the recently published Pharmaceutical Syllabus will say that 
it is my opinion that we shovld use it, and give it a chance. I am inclined to think that much 
good can be done by carefully following the lines laid down in the Syllabus, and until the 
time is ripe for further improvement, I would consider it unwise to change it in any way. I 
believe that the committee in charge of the work has spent much time and has looked into 
this matter carefully, and I believe it is due the committee to test the present Syllabus as it 
is published. 

C. OsSEWARD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

In reply to your letter of November 2nd asking for my views of the recently published 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus, I would state that although I cannot agree to many of the things 
as set forth in the present Syllabus, I am heartily in accord with the objects and personnel 
of the Syllabus Committee. I am of the opinion that if we are ever to have uniform instruc- 
tion in pharmacy and codperation between pharmaceutical instructors and state examiners, it 
can only be accomplished through a medium such as the Syllabus. 

I am also of the opinion that a Syllabus prepared independently by any one of the three 
coérdinate bodies now in charge of this work, without the help and suggestions of the other 
two, would prove a failure and, therefore, feel that the present plan of placing this task in 
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the hands of a committee, composed of members of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, cannot be improved upon. 

I heartily approve of the system adopted by the Syllabus Committee of classifying all 
knowledge relating to Materia Medica, under the general head “Pharmacology” and have, 
therefore, in my text-book on “Biochemic Drug Assay Methods” given, verbatim, the defini- 
trons of the Syllabus for Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacodynamics and Therapy- 
dynamics. I find, on practical application of this plan, that my students at the Medico-Chir 


, i 
urgical College are better able to coérdinate the knowledge of Materia Medica than was pos 
ible to acquire, under the old system in which the importance of Pharmacodynamics was 


PauL S. PITTENGER 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN 
\ National Syllabus which aims to provid n outline of subjects which should be taught 


colleges and 


1 
departments of pharmacy is an actual need. The American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation represents the professional ane other pharma- 


ical organization 1n America and 1s qu 





' 
opinion, cannot be used successtully because much has been squeezed into it to ad 


ok which has been prepared is entirely too voluminous and detailed and, in my 
vetter to establish a minimum ! R 
Nlow in a two-year course than to try to cover the greatly enlarged field of modern pl 
y in the way demanded by the present Syllabus 
We are advised that the book 1s not intended to be followed in all of its details; thei iy 
lit forth at all Why not remedy its defects at once and secure universal eptat 


NASH\ E, LT ENNESSEI 

Lhe rmaceutical Syllabus 1s not perfect guide for the educator or the exami 
There is work outlined in it which may seem to be necessary in one college but not in an- 
other. Latin, for example, may be necessary in some colleges which require comparatively 


little preparatory work, while it may not be necessary in some colleges which require hig] 


school graduation. Why, the future pharmacist needs a course in business more than_ the 


future grocer or other commercial man, is not entirely clear The introduction of doses int 
the Syllabus, does not seem necessary. 

And so we might go on and find other points on which we disagree Nevertheless, thi 
Syllabus should have the support of every pharmacist. It is work in the right direction. The 
curricula of the colleges and the examinations of the boards, are getting more uniform 
and closer together. No organization of any kind could be better fitted to accomplish this 
end than representatives from the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Asso 
ciations of Boards of Pharmacy, and the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, 
and if they fail, there is but little hope for any other body of men to succeed 

Statements made in the preface and in the introductory notes of the Syllabus, make it plain 
what it is. It is intended to be taken as a guide, not followed literally, and as such I am a 
strong supporter of it and am convinced that much good to pharmacy will result from it. 

EpseL A. RuppIMAN 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENC! 

“The book accomplishes what it aims to do, in giving a concise statement of a scheme of 
instruction. It furnishes, not only to instructors but to many others seeking such knowledge, 
a systematic arrangement which is helpful to the instructor. It indicates the general scope 
and character of instruction which might be given by the teacher and the work to be accom- 
plished by the student and this partakes of a national rather than of a local character which 
1s decidedly advantageous. A conscientious instructor realizes the necessity of getting out 
of his local environment and getting hold of a broader and more comprehensive view than 
his environment is apt to give him. 

“IT understand the work as one that is not designed to interfere with the flexibility of 
courses of study. Nor does it in any way suggest the possibility of detracting from the value 
of the personality of the instructor. 

‘To my mind the work is in advance of the present time in reference to the basis of ex- 
amination questions for use by boards of pharmacy and possibly many of our teachers. That 
is to say, boards of pharmacy and instructors alike may justly feel at times that details of 
the course presented in the Syllabus cannot be met by present conditions, or rather the 
present conditions do not demand such details. To do the amount of work that is required 
in the Syllabus without degrading it into a quiz-compend course would require considerable 
skill on the part of the instructors. This is, however, a material point which every instructor 
is to work out for himself.” 

L. FE. Sayre, Dean. 
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THE STaATe UNIversity oF Iowa. 
\ famous preacher once remarked that he had found a lot of human nature in this world” 
nd this statement I believe appiies to some of the criticism of the Syllabus. 
llabus is not perfect. No one expected it to be perfect and some of the criticism is, 
t, especially the typographical errors, which are inexcusable 


ihe Sy 


doubt, jus 


lhe Syllabus, if adopted as a tentative outline of a minimum course of study, will help te 
nify the courses of instruction in our colleges and if used as a basis of state board examina- 
ons will correlate the work of the two. 

Che future editions of the Syllabus can be improved and criticism, if of a constructive 
liure 1s 1 he desired 


Che committee representing the American Pharmaceutical Association, The American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
thoroughly representative of American pharmacy and they should have the codperation of 
their honest effort in preparing a work which marks one of the great epochs in 


Wivser J. Treters, Dean. 


STaTE BoARD OF PHARMACY OF INDIANA 


ind tl ld Syllabus a great help in the preparation of Board Questions, and | 
the new Syllabus is a great improvement over the first one No board member should 
; ] 
af . - a 
Syllabus if he wants to grow and improve in his board work 


Wa. H. Rupper, 


Derroir, MICHIGAN 
\s 1 e practicability and fitness of the Syllabus there will always be differences of 
pinion nong individuals, and undoubtedly each school teacher or examiner will use sucl 
seem to him best and reject the rest. This is the best criterion of its usefulness.’ 


Witsur L. Scovitte, Pu. D 


Detroit, MicH 
xamining the Pharmaceutical Syllabus which came to me sometime ago, I have been 
ly impressed with the work of the committee which has had this matter in hand 
las been very fortunate in the members comprising it as well as in the method 

f its selection, constituting as it does, the most comprehensive representation of all the 
irious workers in pharmacy. 

“While it is impossible in a work of this kind to meet in detail the approval of any one 

in or body of men (and I presume this includes the committee itself) yet it is this very 
fact—that of being a compromise—a compromise of ideas of men studying the needs of 
pharmacy from every angle—that gives it its especial value. In just the degree in which it 
might fail to be a compromise, or the degree in which it might fail to reflect accurately the 
omposite idea of the committee representing pharmacy as a whole—in just that degree would 
it fail of its mission 

“The writer believes that a future edition will doubtlessly be an improvement on this one, 
certain defects may be discovered, some inconsistencies ironed out but that this reflects mn 
discredit on the work of the present committee which work will, he is sure, be of great as- 
sistance to members of examining boards from whose view point more especially he con- 
siders the work.” 
LEONARD A. SELTZER, Pu. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN 

“Responding to your letter desiring information concerning my opinion of the recently is- 
sued Pharmaceutical Syllabus, I would say that the classification of the science that treats 
of drugs and medicines, their nature, preparation, administration and effect, under the general 
head ‘pharmacology’ meets my hearty approval. This is of course an old classification and 
the Syllabus has been criticized for going back to it, but no less authority than Hermann, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Zurich, and one of the leading authorities in 
experimental vivisection, in the introduction to his ‘Experimental Pharmacology,’ a hand book 
of methods for studying the physiologic action of drugs, said, ‘Pharmacology, in its widest 
scope, embraces the study of drugs from all points of view, and the information thereby 
acquired may be useful under the most diverse conditions; to the physician, to enable the 
recognition and proper treatment of cases of poisoning, or to permit of the use of drugs for 
therapeutic purposes; to the public, to permit the avoidance of noxious substances; to the 
physiologist and pathologist, to enable the application of information derived from the study 
of the action of poisons to the advancement of their sciences. The study of pharmacology 
may therefore be limited according as one or more of these points of view occupy the first 
place in the mind of the investigator.’ 

“The definition of ‘pharmacology’ given by the Pharmaceutical Syllabus includes pharma- 
cognosy, pharmacy, pharmacodynamics and therapy-dynamics. This is in harmony with the 
definition published in the Standard Dictionary which defines ‘pharmacology’ as ‘the science 
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of medicines, their nature, preparz ition, administration ~~ effects: including pharmacy, phar- 
maco-dynamics and pharmacognosis.’ The definition is likewise in harmony with Webster’s 
Dictionary and with the Century Dieibanane. 

“The advantage of this classification to pharmacy and the pharmacist becomes at once ap- 
parent in the work of classifying the newer vegetable drugs, as anyone can testify who has 
had experience in doing this work. 

“In the next place, this classification associates in proper relationship knowledge of all the 
branches of materia medica science, and brings out very clearly the fact that pharmacy, as a 
branch of pharmacology, is the science and art of preparing, preserving, compounding and 
dispensing medicine, and that it is related to pharmacognosy, which ‘treats of the identifica- 
tion and selection of vegetable and animal drugs;’ that it is also related to pharmaco- 
dynamics, which ‘treats of the action of medicines on healthy organs;’ and is also related to 
therapy-dynamics, which ‘treats of the action of medicines on diseased organs.’ 

“All of these branches of pharmacologic science are correlated and mutually dependent. 
Consequently, no person can become proficient in the knowledge of that science without ac- 
quiring an education in the science of the materia medica as a whole. Proper knowledge ot 
the method of applying medicine to the treatment of the sick requires some acquaintance 
with pharmacognosy, pharmacy, pharmacodynamics and therapy-dynamics, and special knowl- 
edge of the action of drugs on healthy and diseased organs. The medical curriculum should 
therefore embrace the study of eer: To select, prepare, preserve, compound and 
dispense medicines requires knowledge of pharmac« \dynamics and therapy-dynamics, as well 
as knowledge of pharmacognosy te pharmacy. Therefore, the pharmaceutical curriculum 
should include the study of pharmacology as a whole, with special attention given to the 
selection, preservation, preparation, compounding and dispensing of drugs. 

“Proper education in pharmacologic science on the part of both physician and pharmacist 
would bring the medical and pharmaceutical professions toget omy in the study of the common 
science and elevate the practice of pharmacy to a profession in act as well as in name. 

“In a monograph entitled ‘An old system and a new science’ sailed in 1882, I advocated 
a return to the classification in which knowledge relating to the materia medica is embraced 
under the general head ‘pharmacology;’ in my address as Chairman of the Section on Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics, delivered at the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting (1896) 
of the American Medical Association, I again suggested a return to this classification. In 
numerous papers on the subject since contributed to medical and pharmaceutical societies 
and press, I have repeated the same plea again and again. 

“It was therefore gratifying to me when the National Committee representing the boards 
and schools of pharmacy of the United States adopted this classification. It was also gratify- 
ing when the classification was incorporated into the New York State Pharmacy Law, and 
adopted by the Board of Regents of the State of New York, for the guidance of teachers of 
pharmacy in that state. 

“While I am fully in harmony with the objects and plans of the Syllabus Committee, I am 
not as fully in harmony with the Syllabus itself. I am aware that the Syllabus as it now stands 
represents a large amount of work by experts who have had much more experience than has 
fallen to my lot as an educator, and I therefore hesitate about criticising the Syllabus. In 
conducting my Chair on Materia Medica in the Department of Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the Medico-Chirurgical College, I have associated with me a specialist in pharmacognosy, also 
a specialist in pharmacodynamics, in so far as the so-called physiologic testing of materia 
medica products is concerned. We are using the Syllabus as a basis of our work, and modi- 
fying the plan to meet conditions pertaining thereto. As I understand the object of the 
Committee, it is to place in the hands of the teaching faculties a general plan for teaching 
pharmacologic science, the same to be modified by each institution to meet its own require- 
ments, hoping thereby to promote and facilitate the development of the plan of the Syllabus, 
and make it practical. The plan of the Syllabus is therefore in the state of evolution, and 
does not pretend to be completed. 

“T am well aware that leading educators in pharmacy are entirely opposed to the plan of 
the Syllabus Committee. Some of these educators are my seniors and have had far mors 
experience in teaching ~~ I have. In this respect, therefore, they have an advantage over 
me. On the other hand, J feel that I have an advantage over them in the fact that I am a 
physician as well as pharmacist, having graduated from the P. C. P., and the Jefferson 
Medical College, and practiced both professions for some years, although not in conjunction. 
I have also had the peculiar advantage resulting from a lifetime study of the problems per- 
taining to the relations which I believe should exist between the medical and pharmaceutic: , 
professions. I believe that pharmacy and medicine are branches of the same science and 
practice ; that they are closely related and mutually dependent; that the only justification for 
the existence of either is the prevention and cure of disease; that the ap] plication of drugs for 
prevention and cure requires a medical education; that the selection, preservation, prepara- 
tion, compounding and dispensing of medicines requires a pharmaceutical education; that the 
practice of the physician and pharmacist should each be limited to its own sphere, except at 
the point where both from necessity overlap, and that in this middle ground of domestic 
medicine, both should consider the interests of the public as paramount to selfish interest, and 
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cooperate with each other in protecting the public from the results of ignorance and greed 
on the part of those who would dishonestly exploit the sick-room for gain. 

“To the extent that the adoption of the Syllabus for the teaching of pharmacologic science 
in both medical and pharmaceutical schools can be made subservient to these objects, I am 
entirely in harmony with the National Syllabus Committee.” 

F. E. Stewart, M. D. 


PitTsBuRG, PENN. 

In reply to your request will say that the Pennsylvania Pharmacy Board at a recent meet- 
ing approved and adopted the second edition of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, excepting how- 
ever, the matter pertaining to physiology and to commercial pharmacy, the latter plays no 
part in the proper preparation of medicines, and an imperfect knowledge of the former sub- 
ject, may only serve as a suggestion to counter prescribing. 

It appears to be high time that more or less uniform methods are adopted by schools of 
pharmacy, in instructing their students, and by pharmacy boards, in the examination of those 
who aim to hold themselves up to the public as being proficient in the art of preparing medi- 
cines. The Syllabus may be regarded as a primary step; many steps may be needed before 
perfection is reached, but after the first step is taken there 1s encouragement for further 
progress. 

Personally, I take little interest in entrance-requirement methods of teaching et cet. My 
interest centers on the finished product, and I have a private opinion—which may not look 
quite polite if put in cold type—of the system which turns out as finished pharmacists, stu- 
dents whose conceptions of an element are as follows: 

“Anything having a chemical formula, or can exist alone, marble is an element.” “Any 
substance which is found existing naturally in the earth.” “One of the constituents of the 
atmosphere.” “Anything which exists and is essential to life.’ “Any substance which may 
be obtained from the ground.” “An element is what bodies are made of.” 

The above replies were given by graduates in pharmacy, at the recent board examination, 
whose college record shows that they were graduated on a record of “sufficient,” and they 
ire here given to show that a perfect pharmaceutical syllabus will not cure all of our ills. 

Louis EMANUEL, President. 
3UFFALO, N. Y. 

Those concerned in the production of this volume have felt that they were engaged in con- 
structive work. The authors of this work have been traveling mostly over an uncharted sea. 
[The Committee itself had many discussions before reaching a substantial agreement upon 
many questions of detail. Under these circumstances it is not at all singular that earnest 
workers in the cause of pharmacy outside of the Committee, find things to criticise in the 
volume. 

Sharp differences of opinion have often been found in New York State where the Syllabus 
idea has been carefully fostered. Yet, after ample discussion unanimous agreement was 
reached. Thinking the experience of New York State may be of service to all interested in 
the Syllabus, pro and con, the following records are submitted: As a word of explanation it 
might be stated that the “Pharmacy Council” in the State of New York consists of the deans 
of its five colleges of Pharmacy and of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of Higher 
Education. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE PHARMACY COUNCII 


To the Pharmacy Council of the State of New York: 

The Syllabus Committee of this state takes pleasure in reporting that after several years’ 
labor the second edition of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus has been completed and 
published. The new volume follows the general plan of the first edition. The principal 
change made is in the addition of 100 hours each to the subjects of Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica, so that a minimum course of 1200 hours is outlined instead of 1000 hours. 

Probably no member of the Syllabus Committee of twenty-one, representing the colleges, 
the boards and practical pharmacists, would claim that the work is perfect. It represents a 
compromise between many conflicting opinions. The influence of the schools giving courses 
of two years approximating 1200 hours of instruction tended to reduce the material contained 
in the volume, while the interests of schools giving three year courses or covering 1800 hours 
yr more, tended to increase the subject matter of the book. It is recognized by all those who 
have carefully examined this edition that its contents cannot be properly taught in 1200 hours. 

This raises the question as to whether an injustice will be done the schools with 1200 hour 
courses when the Syllabus is adopted by boards of pharmacy as a guide of their examinations. 
In this state this difficulty is happily avoided by our system of selection questions by which 
an examiner is permitted to answer ten questions out of a total of fifteen. It is not believed 
that this theoretical difficulty will prove to be an actual one in any state. 

The first edition was prepared for a syllabus period of five years. The second edition 
however, has no specific time for operation. It was thought wise by the committee that as the 
book is more or less experimental it would be better to preserve the opportunity of revising 
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it if found unsatisfactory in two or three years, or if found acceptable to those i sted, 
use it for an indefinite period 

The question arises as to what may be involved by its adoption either by schools of ph 
macy or by boards of pharmacy. To give light upon this subject a number of quotations fro1 
the book itself are given 

Page 8, line 9, “But a syllabus lik living language 1s necessarily in pt : nst 
change. It must not be used to dam t flow of increasing knowledge « 
practice. 

Page 16, line 1, “Definition. The Pharn utical Syllabus 1s prepared to iné g 
eral scope and character of the instructior e given by the teacher and the w 
by the student.” 

Page 16, line 10. “It is not designed, however, to interfere with such flexibil 
of study and freedom in methods of instruction as ought to exist in pharmacy 

Page 17, line 23. “The Syllabus is intended to allow the individual 
widest possibl like rity as to order and grouping ot thes« topics nd method I pr 
Its object is to specify what topics are to be taught by the schools and expected by 
without concerning itself with the manner in wl this result 1s reached by 
teacher or book.” 

Page 141, line 1. “The selection of the particular Ii f experiments t pany 
‘ourse of lectures upon pharmaceutical technique must necessarily be left largel ‘ 
ment of the instructor, the choice of the latter naturally depending upon his opi 
portions of the subject which need the emphasis of laboratory work.” 

Page 146, line 10. “Prepare the following official preparations and suc] tor ae 
or N. F. preparations as the time will permit as far as possible selecting sucl 
rations from those which especially require skill and careful manipulati 

Page 149, line 4. “The time allotted for dispensing pharmacy should bx rang g 
liberal number of hours for actual work in tl mpounding of preseriptior 

With this indication of the purpose and spirit of the work it is not believed 1 itt te 
found to be a harness that will gall the user, nor a rigid mould that will pr nt initiative of 
kill enthusiasm in either teacher or examiner. We, therefore, recommend that it dopted 
by this Council and recommended to the schools of pharmacy in this state and ir Board 
of Pharmacy for adoption by each of such organizations 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Wirtts G. Gree 
\ucustus S. DowNtn 
Henry H. Ruspry 
State Syllabus Commit 


\. Voted unanimously that we recommend to the pharmacy schools of the state t] idop 
tion of the second edition of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus as a general guid 
courses of instruction to take effect July 31st, 1914 

B. Voted unanimously. that we recommend to the State Board of Pharmacy the adopti 
of the second edition of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus as a general guide for exami 
nation of candidates for pharmacists’ licenses to take effect July 31st, 1916 

At the first meeting of the Board of Pharmacy of the State of New York, following this 
action by the Pharmacy Council and after considerable discussion of the whole Syllabus 
proposition the Board voted unanimously to adopt the second edition of the National Pharn 
ceutical Syllabus as a general guide for the examination of candidates for pharmacist 
licenses, to take effect July 31st, 1916 

It might be stated in passing that under this action of the Board of Pharmacy was 
belief that whatever inconsistencies or defects there might be in the Syllabus they would not 
be at all commensurate with the evils of an entire lack of standardization in the teaching of 
the Colleges and the examinations of the Boards 


Wirtis G. | RY 


—s- 
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Dr. Alpers, Mesdames Tschirch and Alpers, Dr. Tschirch, at the Tsehirch Villa, B 


\POTHECARIES ABROAD 


ON THE GRAND TOl 


Rk WITH THI 


New YorK DEUTSCHER APOTHEKER VEREIN 
Pror. Gustav BACHMAN Minneapolis, 


July 2nd, 1914, our party, of about 130 pharmacists representing nearly every st: 
Union, sailed on the S. S. Barbarossa for Europe, under the auspices of tl German 
Apothecaries Society of New York City 

On July 13th we arrived in Bremen 

Our visit in Berlin of only three days will always be remembered with great interest and 
pleasure. We were here the guests of the German Apothecaries’ Society, an organization 
composed of pharmacists from throughout Germany. It owns a large manufacturing estab 
lishment and wholesale house. In connection with the factory, is a colossal club-house in 
which reception-rooms, banquet-halls and rest-rooms are arranged 

Our party was invited to meet at the Club House soon after arriving in Berlin \fter 
listening to an address of welcome by the president of the association, we were divided into 
a number of groups for the inspection of the establishment, the several groups being dis- 
tinguished by different flowers, such as white rose, red rose, carnation, etc. Competent guides 
were assigned to each group, who explained the points of interest both in German and in 
English. Contrary to our expectations, we saw few patent medicines and proprietary articles 
in stock. Most of the floor-space was occupied with large pharmaceutical and analytical 
laboratories, where we saw offictal preparations in process of manufacture in large quanti- 
ties. One room in the factory was used exclusively for filling ampoules with potent liquids 
In another spacious laboratory we saw the spreading of plasters on linen by machines, gauze 
bandages made into long rolls and cut into pieces of different widths. After partaking of 
a banquet fit for the gods, we visited the Institute of Pharmacy of the University of Berlin 
Dr. Thoms, the head of this department, gave us an interesting and instructive lecture 
which was illustrated with spectacular experiments. The most interesting experiments wert 
made with liquid air. After this we inspected the pharmaceutical laboratories. This Insti- 
tute was recently built and is therefore well planned, lighted, ventilated and equipped with 
the latest scientific apparatus. All museum cases containing chemicals that are affected by 
light, have amber colored glass doors 

Our next visit was to the Botanical Gardens of the “U” of Berlin. The gardens are 
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under the direction of Dr. Gilg and are the most complete of their kind. Trees, shrubs, 
flowers and medicinal plants, indigenous to every country in the world, are to be found in the 
gardens where they grow under conditions similar to those prevailing in their native country. 
Here we saw the wonderful vegetation of Japan, then suddenly found ourselves in Africa 
then in Cuba, etc. When we came to the United States gardens I could imagine myself in 
Minneapolis. In Berlin our attention was called to the two kinds of stores; namely, the 
Apotheke meaning a pharmacy and a Drogerie meaning a drug store. Upon inquiry, we 
learned the differences between these two stores. An Apotheke is a pharmacy which can 
only be managed by a registered pharmacist who confines his activity to selling drugs and the 
filling of prescriptions, while a Drogerie or drug store can be managed by anybody. Such a 
store carries druggists’ sundries, patent medicines and sick room supplies. No prescriptions 
are allowed to be dispensed in a Drogerie. The government designates where an Apotheke 
is to be located and the number to be established. Only one Pharmacy is allowed in a com- 
munity of 10,000 people. The prices charged for a prescription are also regulated by law 
The price is based on the cost of ingredients, the time required to fill the prescriptions and the 
cost of the container. Prescriptions are not numbered nor placed on file, but are alwavs 
returned to the patient. All prescriptions containing liquids are dispensed by weight. No 
graduates are, as a rule, to be found in the store. Poisons are kept in closets and can be 
reached only by unlocking three doors. Phosphorus must be kept in the basement, where a 
specially built-in closet is constructed in the foundation of the building. 


Arriving in Vienna we were the guests of the local pharmacist’s association. A splendid 
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program was planned for us. The first day we visited the University, whose organization 
dates back to the year 1365. It is to-day a model institution, beautiful, spacious and wel! 
arranged. A rare opportunity was extended to our party to inspect the Pharmacy Depot of 
the Military Department. Considering the excitement preceding the declaration of war 
between Austria and Servia, we were indeed fortunate to be given the privilege of visiting 
this department. Here the supplies for the entire Austrian army are made. Our guide was an 
officer, who was very courteous and willing to explain things in detail. We saw the prepara- 
tion of gauze bandages, adhesive plasters and absorbent cotton. These packages were 
pressed into flat pieces in order to reduce their bulk so that they would take up less room in 
a soldier’s knapsack. Every soldier is provided with a case containing supplies for “first aid” 
to the injured. In Vienna we visited the oldest Apotheke in Austria. It was established in 
1551. Here they prepare everything needed in a pharmacy. They employ 30 people who are 
busy making pills, tablets and other preparations not, as a rule, made by pharmacists in the 
United States. The proprietor of this store said the physicians of Vienna prescribe many 
American-made preparations, because of the fact that so many American physicians, who are 
taking post-graduate work, introduce the proprictary articles. 

The next city of special interest to me was Munich. I spent an afternoon in the German 
Scientific Museum. Here we were shown a large glass globe, possibly 8 feet in diameter, 
into which was placed a miniature Universe—the earth, the sun, the moon and the planets 
with their moons, and all these, one could see revolving in a correct astronomical manner 
One could see just how an eclipse of the sun occurs, and at what time of the year and just 
what part of our earth would see it. It is the most marvelous and wonderful work of science 
I have ever seen. Every other instrument in that department was working upon some mathe- 
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matical principle. The first instrument invented in the field of electricity, was exhibited and 
all others down to the very latest. This was also true of printing presses, photography, 
musical instruments, etc. I saw the first “Condenser” invented by Liebig, and all the other 
varieties of condensers, invented since his time. I saw there, the first Bunsen burner made, 
which, of course, is now greatly improved. 

side trip to Berne was arranged by Dr. Alpers while we were in Lucerne, Switzerland 
Only about fifteen out of our party embraced this rare opportunity. We were entertained at 
dinner by the Swiss Apothecary Society and in the afternoon were invited by Prof. Tschirch 
to visit the Pharmacy Institute of Berne University. Afterwards a reception in honor of our 
party was given at Prof. Tschirch’s villa. I consider this the best treat of the entire tour; 
first of all to have come in personal contact with Prof. Tschirch, an authority in botany and 
pharmacognosy, and, secondly, to have been one of the guests at his home. It is good to be 
in the presence of such a great man. The Pharmacy Institute is not of the latest up-to-date 
kind, yet is complete in every detail. Prof. Tschirch prides himself upon having the most 
complete pharmaceutical library and museum in the world. The museum is a wonder; it 
contains many thousands of samples of original packages and containers of drugs from all 
parts of the world. Many of his specimens cannot be duplicated to-day. The professor has 
ordinarily from twenty to thirty students and hopes never to have more as he makes it a 
point to give each student personal attention at least once a day. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that under such a teacher, Switzerland produces eminent ph: urmacists ? 

On Aug. Ist we arrived in the city of Heidelberg. This city has many old historic sights. 
The famous Heidelberg Castle is located here. Germany had declared war on Russia by 
this time and we found it rather difficult to visit places of interest. The University was no 
longer in session but we were able to go through several of the buildings. The guide showed 
us the room where the final oral examinations are held. The examinations are very hard and 
yecasionally a candidate for a degree, failing te pass will take his life rather than to be dis- 
graced. Students from all countries attend this famous university. Several of our party 
climbed a hill, of several thousand feet in height, to see the Heidelberg observatory. We 
were well repaid for our exhausting trip. We were shown a number of powerful telescopes 
and an instrument which records the vibrations of the earth. Out of curiosity we asked to 
be shown the chart showing the disastrous earthquake of San Francisco. This chart was 
produced, much to our astonishment. 

Darmstadt was the next city we visited. Merck’s Chemical Works are located here. Our 
party was invited to inspect the factories, but the day before we arrived in Darmstadt, about 
5000 of the employees were called to the army, which necessitated the closing down of the 
factory temporarily. We were greatly disappointed at not being able to visit this noted 
establishment. Here the party broke up, some remained ne Germany thinking it to be safer to 
remain than to leave, while others left for London. Only fourteen out of the party arrived in 
the United States on August 20th. 


[TRUMAN GRIFFIN Minneapolis. 

Responding to a request for a recital of my experiences on my trip abroad with the 
German-American Apothecarys’ Society of New York City, I will say, I had a most inter- 
esting and instructive time and, after we arrived in the war zone, a most exciting time; 
certainly one hard to duplicate. The ambition of my life to make a foreign tour was fully 
satisfied. 

I visited sixteen cities and the five countries: Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland and 
England. Aside from the educational enlightenment pertaining to pharmaceutical matters 
acquired, my interest was centered on the characteristics of the people as expressed in — 
dress, their mode of living and the architecture of their buildings. While the people as 
whole do not differ in appearance essentially from those of our own country, I was inovemed 
with the peculiar head-dress of the women of Leipsic, consisting of a very large black ribbon 
about eight inches wide and two feet long, worn on the back of the head; the wooden-shoe 
clad people of Holland, and the many colored and peculiarly styled dress, adorning the women 
of Bremen, were of great interest. The peculiar homes of the people, some of Flemish 
styles and the peculiar gabled roofs, covered with tiles and even some with sodded moss 
were very interesting. The architectural beauty of all their government buildings, museums, 
universities and cathedrals, adorned with works of art and sculpture, and filled with the 
finest specimens of craftsmanship, faithfully represents the work of men with ideas and 
imagination. 

The palaces of the Imperial families were not impressive, architecturally. Their massive- 
ness, however is pronounced. Their parks and gardens plainly show the work of the land- 
scape artist. Standing at their entrance, you look down broad avenues and roadways, 
bordered with shrubs and trees, across splashing fountains and broad pools of water, over 
the many hued colors of their flower beds, on to vine clad walls and columns. Time will not 
permit me to describe, except in a very general way, the sights I saw; Bremen: Cathedral 
with its lead chamber of mummies, and the famous Rathskeller. Berlin: University and 
Pharmaceutical Institute with Botanical Gardens. Auto-ride through the city, famous street 
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“Unterden Linden,” Palace of Kaiser Wilhelm. Entertained by Berlin) Pharmaceutical 
Society at their club building. Suburb of Potsdam; through the Palace of Frederick the 
Great 

Leipsi Visited exposition, aerodrome field and drive through the city Dresden Visited 
Grune Vaults of Royal Palace, wherein were contained precious gems, jewels and antiques 
handed down by kings and queens. 

Phe art gallery, with over 1500 works of art, contained the priceless treasure, Raphael's 
“Madonna di San Sisto,” within a sanctuary of its own. Vienna Was received in perso 
by the Burgomaster in the beautiful city. Visited University of Vienna, Museum of Natural 
History, Vienna Hospital, “Schénbrunn,” the summer home of the Emperor. At the Palac 
of the Emperor we visited the Royal treasury vaults, containing jewels, crowns and corona 
tion robes of kings and queens. Here were exhibited ancient religious relics of the Romano 
Germanic times: a piece of wood and a nail from the cross of Christ, a remnant of clot] 
taken from the table-cloth used at the “Last Supper’ Nurnberg St. Sebaldus’ Church 
built between 1240-1477, Church of Our Lady, between 1355-1361, famous wall around tl 
city preserved from olden time with its towers for protection of the city. Munich: “Nyn 
phenburg,” the Kaiser’s summer palace and park; visited “Alte Pinakothek” containing paint 
ings of old masters, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Rubens and others; also “Glyptothek” whicl 
has a collection of classical sculpture Lucerne \lps and beautiful Lucern Strassburg 

Capital of Alsace Lorraine: drive throug d French part of city \lso visited large fort 

1 rriag \ pped by hed us fire-art ny st w 
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experience Heidelburg: Aug. ist, war declared against Russia Reached Frankfort 
Aug. 3rd, where we were held for ten days during mobilization; were under restraint al} 
the time. Aug. 3rd, I was awakened at one o'clock, by a bombardment of over twenty 
minutes; soldiers were firing on a French air-ship which was attempting to drop bombs or 
a station from which were to depart, that night, thirty-eight train-loads of troops. I was 
held under suspicion as a spy, but was released on showing my passport. Secret service met 
were at every hand. We had no direct casualties and on Aug. 13th we folded our tents, 
asserted our American independence and stole away, sailing nearly two hundred miles down 
the Rhine into Holland; crossed the English Channel to London and then, via Liverpool, 
home to our native soil. This was a trip never to be forgotten 

Max MENZEL Minneapolis 

Since returning to the United States the question has been asked me a number of times 
“Are you disappointed in your trip?”, referring, of course, to the disturbance and incon- 
venience caused travelers by the war. To all, I am ready to reply “No.” Although I found 
it necessary to change my program a few times because of the war, I have seen enough to 
counterbalance any trouble, by witnessing the excitement incident to the soldiers going intc 
the field, which will leave an everlasting impression on my mind. 

Perhaps a short synopsis of my trip to Europe will best illustrate the pleasant times I had 
on the excursion. 

July 2nd, the day of our departure across the Atlantic arrived, so we wend our way to 
ward Hoboken, where the North German Lloyd S. S. Barbarossa is anchored, ready to take 
its load of human freight to the shores of our forefathers. Already most of the passengers 
are on the dock ready to embark. It is a motley crowd of American citizens, consisting of 
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about 400 souls, of which about 125 belong to the druggist’s party, those who have joined the 
excursion fostered by the N. Y. Deutscher Apotheker Verein. All is hustle and bustle for 
about an hour, a farewell shake of the hands of the friends, who have come to see us off, 
when the band strikes up the national air, the gangways are drawn up, the anchor is raised 
ind soon we are moving away from the dock on an eleven-day journey on the sea, leaving 
our cares behind. Gliding slowly down the New York harbor, we watch the unequalled line 
of skyscrapers and the statue of Liberty disappear in the distance, and then a feeling of 
loneliness creeps Over us, which however is soon dispelled, for we look up our Minnesota 
delegation, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Truman Griffin and 
Prof. Gustav Bachman \lthough the weather was fine and the water was smooth, th 
sea soon demanded its tribute, to which a number of the passengers were hastening to 
respond before evening. Even our Minnesota crowd did not fail to contribute their littl 
mite 

July 4th, our national holiday, was duly observed by a march of the Passengers round the 





decks, preceded by the band. Patriotic orations were then delivered in English and German 

= the evening a concert was given by the ship’s orchestra, auwinaceal by readings and 
arks 

“A —— passes. Fishing boats and steamers are getting numerous and sea-gulls llow 

ing in the wake of the ship, an indication that we are nearing land. Soon the first USE 

comes into view and then the Scilly Islands. Although almost bare, they are welcome sight 


after the endless ocean of water 

Sunday, July 12th, about noon, we reached Boulogne-sur-mer, [Trance, wher« 
makes its first stop to unload 32 passengers. It seems like losing old friends, for we have 
become very well acquainted with some of them. 

\nother 24 hours and we catch the first glimpse of Germany, the mother-country, trom 
which I parted 30 years ago, and to which, next to my adopted country, | owe so mucl 


he ship 


\fter inspecting our baggage, we board a special train for Bremen, where we spend the 


balance of the day and the next, admiring the old buildings, so rich in history, built centuries 
ago. One of the most notable being the Cathedral, with its historic lead-cellar, erected 1 
the 12th century. 

Arriving in Berlin, during the afternoon of July 15th, the American druggists received a 
ordial reception by a delegation of Berlin druggists. Arrangements had been made to con- 
vey us to our hotels. The next day we were elaborately entertained by the German Drug 
gists’ Association. After a sight-seeing tour about the city, we were received at the Associa 


tion building, where a socech of welcome was delivered by Dr. Salzman, the President of the 
association, which was responded to by Prof. Alpers of Cleveland, Ohio. We then inspected 
the manufacturing and wholesale establishment of the association, conducted al 

ative lines and an institution, the workings of which might well be copied in this country 
\fter a sumptuous dinner, we were again taken in “autos” and driven to the Pharmaceutical 
Institute of the University of Berlin, where a lecture, given by Dr. Thoms, was the principal 


ong coopel 


feature, and then guides took us through the large botanical gardens adjacent to the insti 
tute. To finish the day so full of instructive entertainment and enjoyment we were taken out 
to the beautiful lake “Wannsee”. A boat ride around the lake dampened our appreciation 
of this somewhat, for a heavy rain came up during the trip, which drenched a number of the 
passengers who were on the edge of the boat Landing at the “Swedish Pavilion,” another 
feast awaited us, after which, to the music of a fine orchestra, some terpsichorean exercises 
were indulged in, lasting until the last train took us back to the city The American drug 
gists all agreed that the Berlin druggists are indeed royal entertainers, and the hope was 


expressed that an opportunity would be presented to show our appreciation by entertaining 
them on American soil. 


After another day in Berlin, one day was spent in Leipzig and two days in Dresden. Or 


+? 


the way from Dresden to Vienna, Austria, we passed through some of the pret 
of Germany, called the Switzerland of Saxony. An ever-changing panorama of natural 
beauty was presented to the eye and fields of various products were spread over the hill 
sides and valleys like checkerboards. The harvesting of grain, principally rye, of which ther: 
seemed a good crop, was in full swing, most al! of the work being done by hand, the women 
working like men. 

We arrived in the city of Vienna on the evening “ July 21st, where we were officially 
received by the druggists of Vienna. We assembled at the University of Vienna, for which 
the distinction is claimed of being the oldest re eae in existence. At the Rathhaus we 
were received by the Vice-Burgomaster, and as a token of good will and of appreciation of 
our visit, he presented us with an album of the city. His speech of welcome was responded 
to by Prof. Alpers, who translated the message of the Burgomaster to the non-German 
speaking members of our party. While in Vienna, a number of us visited the Imperial 
Military Direction, where most of the supplies for the Austrian army are prepared. There 
we witnessed the packing and cutting of cotton and gauze and the filling of ampoules by 
the vacuum system. We found this place a very busy one, for the war cloud was then 
already hanging over Austria. We visited ; Lo of well-appointed pharmacies and found 
that business is conducted there about as it is here. The patent medicine evil seems to have 
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encroached upon the foreign market about as much as here. Found many of the old-time 
American nostrums on the shelves of the drug stores in Austria as well as in Germany. 
One thing that struck us odd was that every drug store is named after animals or other 
objects, the strangest one, perhaps, being the ‘““Apotheke zum Heiligen Geiste.” (Pharmacy of 
the Holy Ghost). 

Leaving Vienna on the morning of July 24th we started for Nuremberg. One of the 
places pointed out to us on the way was the castle of the late crown-prince of Austria and 
his wife, whose untimely death is the cause of the present European war. They are interred 
there in a mausoleum, built under the direction of the crown-prince during his life. 

No doubt, from an historic point of view, Nuremberg is the most interesting of the cities 
we visited. The old buildings and their quaint style, give the city an appearance so different 
from any place I know of. In feudal times this city was surrounded by strong city walls 
with moats between them. Much of these walls still remain in a fair state of preservation 
with many towers. Four main towers represented the four seasons of the year, twelve 
smaller ones to represent the twelve months of the year, 52 to represent the 52 weeks and 
365 to represent each day in the year, with an additional one for the extra day in leap-year. 
However, I would not vouch for the correctness of this statement as the veracity of th 
sight-seeing guides is sometimes questionable. 

Sunday, July 26th, we arrived in Munich, where great excitement prevailed on account of 
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the declaration of war between Austria and Servia. Thousands of people were lined up in 
the square adjacent to our hotel, where the night before an altercation had arisen between a 
Servian restaurant-keeper and his guests, because he had refused to allow patriotic songs to 
be played by the orchestra. His guests, mostly students, became angry at his refusal and 
demolished the place. All of the fine marble tables, chandeliers and furnishings and every 
plate glass window, of which there were many, became a prey to the fury of the mob. It 
took a number of foot and mounted police to keep order about the place and open the way 
for street cars and vehicles to pass. July 28th found us on the way to beautiful Switzerland 
Feasting our eyes on the wonderful scenery during this trip, we arrived in Lucerne about 
supper time. Unfortunately the next day was somewhat cloudy and unsuitable to get the 
full benefit of the scenery for which Switzerland is so justly famous. So while the greater 
number of our party decided to climb the noted “Rigi,” with the expectation that the clouds 
would be lifted, a few of us decided to accept the hospitality of the celebrated botaniker 
and pharmaceutical instructor, Dr. Tschirch of Bern. Dr. Tschirch, who received us in 
person at the depot in Bern, at once conducted us to the Pharmaceutical Institute of the 
University, of which he is the dean. He showed us a great many things of interest, of 
which might be mentioned his pharmaceutical library, the second largest in existence, also 
a very unique collection of containers of crude drugs, perhaps the only collection of its 
kind in the world. A hurried inspection of the industrial exposition of Switzerland was then 
made, of which I want to say that although it was small, it was the best of its kind I have 
ever had the pleasure to see, showing the wonderful resources of this small republic. Not 
content with administering to our intellectual need, Dr. Tschirch and several of his able 
assistants did not neglect our physical wants, but took us to a very fine restaurant of the 
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exposition, where previous arrangements had been made for a sumptuous banquet. A drive 
about the city of Bern, surrounded by majestic snow-capped mountains, to the beautiful 
villa of the doctor, where another luncheon awaited us and a few hours of unrestrained 
enjoyment in the circle of his estimable family was spent, ended our visit, which will ever 
stand out in our remembrance as one of the most pleasant events of our European trip. 

Regretting to leave this land of natural beauty we departed for the city of Strassburg, 
Germany, on the morning of July 30th, arriving there after a five hour ride. The time to 
look over this city was very limited, for we left again the next day for the University city of 
Heidelberg. A guide conducted us through this famous place of learning, where the tradi- 
tional student life with its duels and drinking fests are still carried on as of yore. One of 
the features for the tourists to see, is the “Carcer” or prison of this institution. It seems 
to be the ambition of the students to bear the distinction of having been incarcerated there, 
and they will sometimes go to extreme lengths to realize their desire. A visit to the ruins of 
the old castle Heidelberg, is worthy of mention. One of the features to be seen there is a 
colossal wine barrel, holding 49000 gallons. During its existence it has been filled three 
times the last time in the 18th century. 

August 2nd, the first day of the mobilization of troops for the war, finds us in Darmstadt, 
the home of the world renowned house of Merck. Entert Tr was to have been pro- 

vided there for us, with a visit to their factory of chemicals, but the war is about to begin 
aa time is too valuable to stop for the entertainment of guests. Great excitement prevails, 
caused by the gathering of troops of cavalry and artillery. Big auto-trucks are busy all 
over the city, picking up supplies and hundreds of “autos” and trucks are gathered together 
on a vacant square ready to be rushed to the front. Sight-seeing is a thing of the past, 
for our crowd is about to break up. We are told that our special train will not take us any 
farther and that everybody must look out for themselves, to get to the next place on our 
list. The exodus of people has commenced and various trains, crowded to the utmost, land 
our party at Frankfort. Informed that the railways will take passengers only two days 
longer, that thereafter every train is to be used for the movement of troops only, we lose 
about half of our crowd, who rush to various ports to get transportation to our peaceful 
country. The balance stayed at a very good hotel, where arrangements had been made for 
our care, until the excitement incident to the first days of the war and the movement of 
troops was over, and arrangements had been made for the return to our beloved U. S 
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We sailed on a German boat, the Barbarossa, leaving New York July 2, under the auspices 
of the German Apothecaries’ Association of New York. Ten days’ time was consumed in 
the passage from America to Germany. On the 13th of July, we arrived at the city of 
Bremen, a beautiful place of well-kept homes, public buildings and residences. I must 
certainly give the German nation credit for the great care they take and the immense amount 
of work they must do in keeping their cities, villages, and the entire country in a clean, 
wholesome and well-kept condition. Members of our party were much interested in one 
sort of business that I for one did not know existed in that country and that was known 
as a droguerie; that is, a store where supplies are sold and dispensed outside of the pre- 
scription business or what would be known as a dispensary. These stores sell patent medi- 
cines, proprietary articles, fancy and toilet goods but do no dispensing or prescription work 
whatever. Our method of travel was by a small special train of six cars or coaches. We 
were under the direction of a conductor who in turn was guided by the company in whose 
care we were, and from whom we purchased our steamship, hotel, railroad, transportation, 
“bus” and baggage tickets. The time consumed in traveling between Bremen and Berlin 
was far from being tiresome or uninteresting as we passed through many small cities, towns 
and a beautiful country. The latter resembles our western territory with the exception, of 
course, that it is under a high state of cultivation and well populated. There are very few 
large farms, nearly all being, as near as we could judge, from five to forty acres in extent 
The principal crops are rye, wheat, oats, sugar-beets, poppy seed. Very seldom would we 
see a field of what we call Indian corn. Arriving at Berlin, we were met by the professors, 
instructors, and members of the college of pharmacy and conducted to our hotels. Berlin 
is a beautiful city and as you know the largest in Germany, with clean, well paved, wide 
streets, beautiful parks, and even the congested part of the city as wholesome and clean as 
the outlying districts. The medion: and high-class hotels are a great credit to the city, every 
thing about these places showing great care as to general cleanliness. There are no back- 
alleys, for tin cans, rubbish or garbage. The courts of these hotels, usually filled with un 
sightly objects in our country, are perhaps the cleanest and best kept parts, where white cloth- 
covered tables and chairs, graveled walks and overhanging trees and palms enable one to 
enjoy a meal in a very pleasing and satisfactory manner. The story would be too long to 
tell you of the many receptions and entertainments afforded our party in the city of Berlin, 
all carried ovt in a business-like manner by the members of the colleges and places of learn- 
ing who received our party. 

Of course, the entire trip gave us only a bird's-eye view of these cities and the country, and 
yet to tell you every point of interest visited and every entertainment afforded us would take 
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too much time While in Berlin, our association and party was given a reception by th 
\merican Ambassador, and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Girard. Several of our party were some- 





what startled at receiving this invitation, thinking that perhaps they would be called upon t 

vea ss-suits, but Mr. Girard at once eased our minds, by saying that it would be strict] 
formal, and, when we arrived at his house, we found that this democratic gentleman ha 

kept his word and he appeared in | ess sul ll more showy y member ot 
ir v. He and his wife mingl v1 e company, expressing s pleased 1 
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Iter 1 old ch es ( j ni 
urrounding intry. From Dresden w I 
we were Vv recely ce by se intel ( 
efforts see that our pa f Ameri ¢ 
mad e hospitals and places of leat | 
believe nost interesting ride was fri ed 
but w xclamations of surprise we ) ( 
long thi ley of the river Danube. | hat 
meneing and as our train passed through the untry, we w the methods of harvesting | 
general farming carried out in Europ: Very litthke machinery was seen. Occasionally, 

yf the old time reapers was observed. Most of the grain is cut with what we would ¢ 
cradle, not the heavy sort used in Ameri but a light three-pronged affair, the grain, of 
ourse being laid on the ground and bound later. Hundreds of smaller fields were cut in the 
mann f Bible times by grasping ndful of grain and n cutting with the old fashionec 
grass sickl \ great deal of this, of rse, was done by womet lhe f rs have 
their little homes located on « p e farn ract of land but ild them in little v 
lages from two to three miles apart. O lonally, where there was rge populatio 
small church spire would bi iced. N I] railroad crossings are eith« ve under 
the tracks; there are very few grad ssings, but where thet t 1 en is at ne 
ind gates are raised and lowered. As far as the eye could reach, these small farms could bi 
seen stretching away over the rolling country all in the highest state of cultivatior In 
passing through wooded sections, no rough territory would be seen; that is, every log, brane] 
or twig had been cut and preserved in the homes of the villagers, piled up and covered, s 
that al] could be made use of in winter \ certain wild flower or weed that is troublesom: 
that country, is a wild poppy, a very pretty blossom and was reall rnamental. At nearly all 
of the larger stations that we passed through our train would stop long enough for the men 
bers of our party to disembark and obtain light lunches, such as sandwiches and the liquid 
refreshments which Germany is so famous for: beer, Rhine and Mosel win Nuremberg 1 


the center of the German toy industry. From this point we went to Munich and in describing 
a trip in Germany, our strictly temperance hearers must bear with us if we mention the all 
important industry of this city, as it is known as the beer center of Germat Beer, however 
in Germany must not be compared with the product of this country, as you all know that the 
amount of alcohol in beer in Germany has been considerably reduced, as we understand the 
Kaiser realized the vast amount consumed and that perhaps it would be better for his people 


f +) } 


that this step be taken. At this city, the first, (or at any rate the first we saw) marked indi- 

cations of war presented themselves and on the morning of our arrival we saw large plate 

glass windows in the retail stores that had just been broken by the mobs in their endeavors 

to capture Russian spies. Nearly all night long, great crowds paraded the streets singing 
1 


German songs and cheering for their country. We went to Lucern, Switzerland, next, a be 
tiful country of snow-capped mountains, fertile valleys and pretty towns 








An invitation was received at Lucern on our arrival extending an invitation for those of 
our party who were interested to visit the capital, Bern, about fifty miles from Lucern. Here 
is located the pharmacy college under the direction of Professor Tschirel Nothing was lef 
undone to make it very pleasant for about 15 members of our party who decided to make the 


trip to Bern. Strassburg, located near the French bore 
interesting as the other cities we had visited and noted for its beautiful churches, statuary. and 


interesting scenery. Heidelberg, next on our list, was interesting on account of its University 


ler, was our next viewpoint, equally as 


ind the great number of students, its old historic castle, which brings many visitors to the 
city \t this city we were astonished to see such strong manifestations of war, troops 


t 
marching, cavalry mobilizing, cannons and horses being transported and every day appeared 


stronger manifestations of war. In fact at this point some of our party, who were perhaps 

little too free with their cameras, were arrested, in view of the fact that war had been 
declared at this time, but they were quickly released when it was known that they wer 
Americans and members of our party. On our arrival at Darmstadt where the firm of Merck 
& Co. is located, a reception committee from this company met us on our arrival, and in 
formed us that if it was our intention to endeavor to proceed to France, they greatly feared 
that we would never reach that country and would not have an opportunity of seeing the city 
of Paris and I regret to say that this proved true. These representatives of Merck & Co 
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formed us that over five thousand men had been taken out of their laboratory and wer 
ilready in umform prepared for war. Darmstadt is a mobilizing point, barracks being located 
there, and all day Sunday, the day of our visit, soldiers of all ages, from seventeen to fifty 
years, were parading the streets in their new uniforms. All day, trains were arriving bring- 
ing, from the surrounding country, men and boys, in their citizen’s clothes, with their littl 
parcels personal belongings, to the barracks that they might receive their uniforms and 


equipments. We left Monday morning going directly to Frankfort, but were destined to be 
lisappointed regarding the balance of our trip, for while we were enjoying our luncheon, t] 
conductor of our party informed us that the last regular train would leave Frankfort at 

‘clock that afternoon. After that hour, all the trains would be taken over by the war official 
noving their troops to the front. A hurried consultation was held and about thirty-fiv 








ty decided to take this train and go hurriedly across the country to Cologne on the 
iver, crossing that river at Coblenz, where the famous Appollinaris Springs are | 
ated. The ride along the Rhine afforded us many beautiful sights 
We arrived at Cologne about 10 o'clock at night but were not allowed to get out of our coacl 
We wer rdered to keep all lights burning and windows closed The railway official 
informed us that while it was known that we were an American party, the German army off 
crals did not know who might be with us, as spies who might drop messages from the win 
dows. From this point our route was almost due west through a small part of Germany and 
icross Holland to the town of Flushing. on the Holland coast, where we arrived the next 
morning at about 9 o’clock. At this point we embarked on a Holland boat to cross the 
English | e] 
We arrived at the town of Queensboro about 6 o’clock in the evening. after having been 


1 board our boat to investi- 
cate as to what passengers were carried. Our ‘party arrived at the city of London about 9 
fy t 1g, and experienced some difficulty in securing hotel-quarters, owing to tl 


vy oO he 
] 


pped a number of times by British cruisers who sent officers o1 


n from the continent by Ameri 
quite pleasant for about ten days, and we were enabk 





in urists. Our stay in London was 





ibou d to visit many interesting points in the 
4 ity and surrounding country At the end of time our party gradually broke up, different 


ines leaving London on the many steamship lines, especially British and American, that 
take them b ck to 200d old \merica 


\t this writing even, Oct. 20th, not all of our party have reported as having returned, as all 


would 


take advantage of the last train as we did in getting out of Germany, but trusted that 
pportunities would present themselves, to enable them to eventually leave the country safely 
The statue of Liberty certainly did look as good to the many returning tourists, we feel 


ure. as it did to the writer. We are now very glad that we went and are equally pleased and 
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CHICAGO. 

The November meeting of the Chicago 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held at the School of Phar- 
macy Building, Tuesday evening, the 17th 

President James H. Wells presided and in 
troduced Mr. Fred A. Miller, Botanist of Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, who addressed the 
meeting on the subject, “The Cultivation of 
Medicinal Plants.” His address was illus 
trated with many lantern slides, showing the 
detailed processes for the practical cultiva 
tion of various drug plants, including thos: 
yielding BeHadonna, Digitalis, Stramonium, 
Althea, Larkspur, Cannabis and Conium 

The address was very enthusiastically r: 
ceived by the audience of more than one hun 
dred who voted it not only interesting but 
very instructive. A number of druggists out- 
side of Chicago were present, including Mr 
J C. Wheatcroft, of Grayville, W. C. Irwin, 
of Salem, P. L. Gain, of East St. Louis, and 
Professors G. D. Timmons and E. H. Wisner, 
of Valparaiso, Indiana 


- 


<> 
CINCINNATI. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch, A. Ph. A., was held at the 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy on Tuesday 
evening, November 10th. 

President E. H. Thiesing directed a short 
business session, during which the minutes of 
the previous meeting, as read by the Secre- 
tary, were approved. 

The President then introduced Mr. D. E. 
Murphy, who presented a very efficient paper, 
entitled: “The Folly of Not Filling the De- 
mand.” He aimed to show that, by the an- 
tagonism manifested by the druggist toward 
the products of the manufacturing pharma- 
cists, who spend large amounts of money, 
special thought and energy to create a market 
for them; that the druggist has himself to 
blame for the coining of such words as “Sub- 
stitutor” or “Substitution,” and not alone 
that, but he has created an impression upon 
the public mind, of hesitancy and suspicion, 
not alone against medicinal products in gen 
eral, but against the druggist himself 


[he paper is full of meat and it led to a 
discussion, in which Mr. Freericks, Mr. 
Greyer, and others took part, and there is no 
doubt, that this subject will be taken up again 
for discussion at future meetings. Mr. 
Murphy was tendered a vote of thanks, after 
which President Thiesing introduced Prof 
Chas. T. P. Fennel, who chose for his sub- 
ject: “The Early History of Chemistry.” 
The lecture was profusely illustrated with 
pictures showing the earliest evolution of 
mankind, laying particular stress upon the 
ever recurring presence of Fire, which 
attended the first development of man, the 
first workings of the precious metals, the first 
application of distillation, and always, the 
sacrifices of the people’s offerings to their 
gods. The lecturer took his audience from 
the earliest pre-historic times to the Pheeni- 
cian, Egyptian and Arabian periods; to the 
recognition of Fire, Water and Air as ele 
mentary bodies; through the field of alchemy 
up to the more modern development of chem- 
istry. A very pleasing feature was the exhi- 
bition of books and manuscripts, some more 
than 300 years old and bearing the individual 
writings and signatures of such men as 
Scheele, Priestley, Lavoissier, Gay-Lussac, 
and others. 

Professor Fennel was given a rising-vote 
f thanks. The meeting was well attended 
by members and their friends; the student 
body of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 
as well as a number of the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege being present. 

All voted to have spent an enjoyable and 
instructive evening. 

Cuarces A. ApMEYER, Secretary 


<> 


NASHVILLE. 

The Branch held its regular meeting at 
Bloomstein’s Hall on Church street, Thurs- 
day evening, November 19th, with President 
J. O. Burge in the Chair. Dr. E. A. Ruddi- 
man made a full report of the Detroit meet- 
ing of the A. Ph. A., stating that it was the 
best meeting he had ever attended. 

Mr. C. S. Martin, Ex-President of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, by 
invitation, addressed the Branch on the sub- 
ject of “The Effect of Recent National Legis- 
lation on the Drug Business.” He gave a 
short history of the enactment of the war 
stamp tax bill by Congress and congratulated 
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the druggists of the country on their united 
efforts in defeating the tax on proprietaries. 
The Senate, he said, were very insistent on 
the provision and only receded, after they 
had been flooded with an avalanche of pro- 
tests from all over the United States. 

He explained the section of the law impos- 
ing a tax on toilet articles and cosmetics. 
Most retail druggists, he said, are manufac- 
turers ‘of some toilet preparation, and he 
urged them to be ready to comply with the 
law when it becomes operative December 1st. 
He reminded them of the tax on cigars and 
tcbacco stands, doing a business over $200 a 
year. Also of the tax to be levied on tele- 
phone messages over 15 cents, and on tele- 
grams, promissory notes, contracts, deeds, in- 
surance policies, bills of lading, express re- 
ceipts, etc. He urged them to study the Clay- 
ton bill, especially the provision relating to 
exclusive agencies. 

Dr. E. A. Ruddiman and J. B. Sands were 
ippointed as a nominating committee to select 
the names of candidates for the various of- 
fices of the Branch to be voted on by mail 
fhe Branch decided to meet at Bloomstein’s 
Hall on the third Wednesday of each month 

3 p.m. Refreshments were then served. 

W.R. Wuirte, Secretary 


< 


NEW YORK. 

The October Meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held on the evening of the 19th. 
Dr. H. V. Arny was in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
dispensed with 

Dr. Joseph Weinstein’s report showed the 
lreasury to be in a healthy condition. 

lr. D. McelIlhenie reported progress for 
Council of the parent association. 

Louis Berger, Chairman of the Committee 
on Fraternal Relations, had no special report 

make but referred to the work done during 

st spring and stated that matters generally 
were progressing satisfactorily. 

R. P. Fischelis was elected to membership 
nd at that time the Secretary called attention 

the fact that 36 new members had been 
added to the roll in the past nine months. 

Dr. G. C. Diekman reported on the Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy, covering the determina- 
tion of Camphor in ointments, the assays of 
certain volatile oils and Cinchona, Weinber- 


ger’s Whooping Cough Mixture, the decom- 
position of Linseed Oil by microorganisms, 
and the estimation of free Sulphuric Acid in 
Copper Sulphate. The report was discussed 
by Messrs. MclIlhenie, Raubenheimer and 
Arny. 

Dr. William C. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, discussed the 
present status of the Harrison Bill, called at- 
tention to the Stevens Bill, the Stamp Tax, 
and also stated that Attorney-General Par- 
sons of the State of New York had rendered 
an opinion that the amended section 182 of 
the Sanitary Code of the City of New York 
was in conflict with the Boylan State Law. 
He stated that the Boylan Law was working 
out satisfactorily. The report was discussed 
by Messrs. Murray, Raubenheimer, Fried 
and Weinstein. 

The speakers of the evening were Messrs. 
Caswell A. Mayo, William C, Anderson, 
William Mansfield and Jeannot Hostmann. 
They reported on the association meetings 
of the past summer. 

Caswell A. Mayo, President of the parent 
association, reported on the recent meeting 
of the A. Ph. A. and strongly urged all mem- 
bers to make it a practice to attend the yearly 
meetings. He pointed out that, aside from 
the valuable information and benefit gained 
by hearing the opinions of the members of 
the profession, friendships were made which 
continued throughout life. He stated that 
each year the meeting was conducted in a 
more businesslike manner. He praised the 
Iccal committee whose work was efficient 
Mr. Mayo stated that the papers presented 
before the Scientific Section were not of tran- 
scending importance this year. He has recom- 
mended to Dr. Herman Engelhardt, the new- 
lv-elected Chairman of the Scientific Section, 
that the work and study for this year should 
be concentrated on specific subjects. He 
recommended that all members of the asso- 
ciation should feel that they are on the mem- 
bership committee and laid stress upon the 
desirability of increasing the membership of 
the A. Ph. A. 

Mr. Mayo stated that the meetings of the 
Section on Commercial Pharmacy were very 
interesting and well attended. 

Dr. Weinstein’s request for a report on the 
Diastase Club met with applause, as did also 
the report, which was interesting and amus- 
ing. 

Dr. William C. Anderson made the report 
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on the Philadelphia Meeting of the N. A. R 


D., calling attention to the price protection 


that the 


bership had been increased and that the treas 


work being done. He stated mem 


ury had a good balance on hand 


Extensive were made by the Legis 


reports 


letion Committee, as well as the Committees 
on Pharmacy Laws, Telephone, and Propa 
ganda. 

The discussions were interes 2 ef he 
speaker, id t] ¢ eT niment \ 


hospitable 


teristic of 


Dr. Anderson dwelt upot ( npor é 
of the vast amount of work being done by 
the Legislation Committee, and stated t 
ull retail druggists should j t N. A. R 
D. and support them in the good work they 


are doing. 
Dr. William 
New York 


Mansfield reported that 


Pharmaceutical 


ing was fairly well attended 

The real interest was the President’s ad 
dress in which important recommendations 
were made, 

\n unprecedented increas« nbership 
was made during the vear due to the efforts 
of Messrs. Riefflin ani] Smith 

Dr. Mansfield called attention t scar 


city of scientific 


1 ners 
pape I 


Dr. Jeannot Hostmann followed witl 


ir.teresting account of the New Jersey Phat 


maceutical Association Meeting held at Lak 
Hopatcong. He indicated that about 260 
were present and_ stated that President 


Holzhauer’s annual report dealt largely wit! 


legislativ. matters He stated that the asso 
ciation had a membership of about 850. Son 


twenty papers were read and all, with thé 


exception of two or three, were written by 
retail druggists. It was the speaker's opinion 
that “Dont’s in 
Pharmacy,’ and Gallagher’s paper on “Poisor 


He also 


given by th 


Raubenheimer’s paper on 


Laws” were of particular interest 
that the 
Commercial Travellers was unusually good 
The 


upon by Messrs. 


stated entertainment 
ymmented 
Diner, Arny 


reports were discussed and c 
Raubenheimer, 
and Roemer. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


FRANK L. McCartney, Secretary 


<> 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Phila 
delphia Branch of the American Pharmaceu 
tical Association was held on Tuesday even 
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ing, November 10, at the 
f Pharmacy. President E. Fullerton Cook 
presided. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved 

The committee, appointed at ber 


to audit the treasurer's 





) ed ] m to be corres 
Under the heading new sires 
Prof. C. H. Lawall 1 duce¢ it! 
) ES ro gainst r pil ‘ ( f 
i a Bureau of ( istry 
of Agriculture W 
vord “dram” unqualitied eal ( 
voirdupois The ft « 
sec nd ¢ Nes Wel ordet r 
the Chief of the Bureau of Che 
Departmet f Agricultur 
ious pharmaceutical irnals t 1 
The full text of the resoluti f ‘ 
Phe Phil delp 1 Bran \ I 
n Pharmaceutical Association d reby 
Resolve: That We mphati illy Isagl 
with the opinion of the Chief I 
of Chemistry of the United States Dep 
ment of Agriculture as expressed in Gener 
Information Opinion No. 66, issu July 
1914, in which he states that t wor 
‘Dram” unqualitied, means 1/1¢ t voir 
lupois ounce 
| s 1s contrary ) ] 
teaching and usage, ane : ( t 
word would largely be appli | 
products the impression create \ 1st 
thus authorized, of the word \ 1 Is 
leading and might lead to seriou ilts 
Che word dram, unqualt 
to mean 1/8 ot n apothecaries \ 


unce, which is 60 grains.” 


Professor Law 1 

ion protesting to the editors shers 
fF Pi irson s Magaz at Yall 1 

f the article Pills 1 I 
Sloane Gordo in e Nove t 
that magazine Phe resoluti \ ( 
and copies ordered sent to it I 
Pearson’s Magazine and to the various phar 


maceutical journals for publicatios [he l 
text of the resolution is as follows 
“The Philadelphia Branch of tl \merican 


Pharmaceutical Association do her 
Resolve: Vhat we protest most energet- 
ically to the Editors and Publishers Pear- 
son’s Magazine against the publication of the 
article “Pills and Piracy” by Sloane Gordon, 
in the November issue of the Magazine and 
condemn it as unfair and misleading in that 
it takes no cognizance of the care and skill 
exercised and the high educational attain 
ments required to conscientiously practice 
pharmacy and avoid errors in the prepara- 
tion and dispensing of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions. If the underlying principle upon which 
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or’s article 1s based be admitted then [he meeting was the best attended since 
barbers would only charge for the soap used the organization of the City of Washington 
shave and authors would only be per- call 
itted to charge for their paper and ink. oe 
We not only ask that such articles be re- Phe program fot December, in addition to 
fused in the future but that some editorial the election of officers, includes 


two papers, 
‘Poison Plants of Stock Ranches,” by Dr. C 


1). Marsh, postponed from the November 


expression of error or regret at the publica- 
ion of the article in question be made in ons 
f the issues of the near future and that this ; 
resolution be sent to the Editor of Pearson’s M™eeting, and “Chenopodium, or Americ 
Magazine and to the various Pharmaceutical \Wormseed,” by Dr. William Salant 
1 tor Py t I< , 9 > . 
Journals f publication Henry B. Froyp, Secretary 
The programme of the evening was ther 
taken up and Dr. C. E. deM. Sajous read a 


paper dealing with “The Use and Therapeutic SAINT LOUIS 


Value of the Popular Animal Glands.’ rhe twenty-eighth meeting was held in the 
Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, of New York Saint Louis College of Pharmacy, Friday 
read a paper discussing, “The Use of Stan evening, November 27, 1914. After the dispo 
dardized Radium Emanations in Medical sal of the routine business, President Buehler 
Prac announced his appointments on the Commit- 
he papers were interestingly discussed by tee on Membership—Dr. Charles E. Caspari, 


Messrs. W. L. Cliffe, F. E. Stewart and H. C William F. Kahre, Victor H. Krummenacher ; 


Committee on Program—Leo R. Suppan, 


Mr. Franklin M. Apple was unable to pre Louis Lieberstein, E. A. Sennewald; Com 
ent “The Review of Current Pharmaceutical mittee on Legislation—Julius C. Hoester, 
e,” being called out of town by the l'rancis Hemm, J.P. Schoenthaler; Memorial 
ss of his fathet (Mr. Apple’s paper ap Committee—William Gunn, Gustav Kring, 

Dp in thi 


iS issue.) Otto N. Speckart; Honorary Members on the 
\ vote of thanks as proposed by Prof. | 


\dvisory Board—William Mittelbach, Am 
brose Mueller, Adolph Brandenberger 
programme alte which le meeting ad Che Secret ify then read a letter from Prof 


Charles H. Rogers, Morgantown, West Vi1 


ginia, in which he complimented the Branch 


I’, Stroup, was given to the contributors ot 


rnecd 


upon the work it has accomplished. The 
Chair called upon Dr. Whelpley, who detailed 
WASHINGTON the work that Mr. Rogers is doing for the 


ld har . 7; | ; : - : 
lhe November meeting of the City of upbuilding of pharmacy and of his efforts in 


Washington Branch of the American Phar promoting the West Virginia Branch 
maceutical Association was held on the 18th Mr. Buehler read a paper on “Restrictions 
instant, at the National College of Phar in the Distribution of Poisons.” The paper 
nacy. ‘The Sale of Poisons,” as contributed by Mr 
\fter disposing of the routine business and Mittelbach, Booneville, Mo., was read. Both 
the selection of Messrs. Lewis Flemer, Mar papers were discussed from many viewpoints 


I. Wilbert, and H. C. Butler, as a nomi by Messrs. E. H. Wolff, Charles Gietner, Dr. 


ting committee to report at the December Rehfeld, J. P. Schoenthaler, Paul Goodale, 


> 


meeting, nominations for officers, Mr. W S Prof. J. M. Good, Dr. Whelpley, M. J. Noll, 
Richardson introduced Dr. Wm. J. Schief Dr. O. F. Claus, Frederick Wolff, C. H. Bier 


lin, of New York, the principal speaker of | man, Julius C. Hoester, Dr. O. A. Wall, Sr., 


I 


the evening, who gave a most interesting and and J. W. Mackelden 
tructive lecture on the physics and chemis The Chair stated that nominations were in 
yf Radium. A number of instruments used rder for a delegate in the Council of the 
the estimation of various forces whicl parent body to succeed Mr Ilhardt, whose 
Radium exerts, were presented and their ap time had expired. Mr. Jerome A. Wilkerson 
lication fully explained. Dr. Schieffelin vol was elected unanimously to represent th 
teered to answer questions on the matter Pranch for three years 
{ Radium and was kept long in the evening [he Chair stated that the next meeting will 
nswering the queries of the members and be held, December 18, at 8:30 p. m 


eir guests Tutrus C. Hoester. Secretary 
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' Moritz, J. T. Lueder, F. M. Ma Chas 
College and Soriety Foucek, A. E. Letzler, George J. Guerten 
Je Lambrech Otto Mentz, ( H Burkett 
== L. C. Staudt, W. B. Hattenhauer, Ch Gus 
ILLINOIS PHARMACEUTICAI ees F~ Se. ae eens, WS. Chane, 
V. Dufner, S. D. Van Deventer, H. B. Rowe. 


ASSOCIATION 

[he semi-annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association was held at the office of the Sec 
retary in Chicago on Tuesday, November 17, 
1914. 

[he morning session was called to order 
at 10 o’clock and it was decided to hold 
next convention at Centralia, June 15, 16 and 
i7, 1915. 

The treasurer's report was read ane 
showed that the expenses since the annual 
meeting were $537.98, the receipts $400.00 and 
the balance on hand in the general fund 
$1122.65 and in the permanent fund $600.00 
Appropriations for the various standing com- 
mittees were granted as follows: Legisla- 
tive Committee, $600.00; Propaganda Com- 
mittee, $100.00; Trade Interest Committee, 
$25.00; School of Pharmacy Committee 
$25.00. 

It was voted 
of one dollar for each person for registration 


+ Tee 


to charge a registration 
at the annual convention. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. W. C. 
Irwin, R. E. Dorland and I. M. Light were 
appointed to coOperate with the Illinois Phar- 


in making 


maceutical Travelers’ Association 11 
arrangements for the Centralia meeting 
Upon motion, Mr. Henry Schaper, President 
of the Chicago Drug Club, was added to this 


committee. 

Upon motion the Secretary was instructed 
to write to the Postmaster General in regar« 
to a ruling concerning the mailing of poisons, 
especially when these are physicians’ prescrip- 
tions. 

Nominations for the voting cards were 
made as follows: 

Board of Pharmacy—W. W. Klore, O. U 
Sisson, D. P. Seibert, C. M. Friesenecker, 
John Chwatal, L. P. Larsen, Geo. Moven, 
Henry Eckart, C. A. Storer, Frank Ahlborn, 

F. Schultz, J. T. Murray, R. H. Slade, 
Aug. Sundine, Geo. G. Johnson, John Harsch, 
Chas. Frison, F. E. Blake, E. P. Hilligoss, 
3yron Armstrong, R. E. Dorland, P. L. Gain, 
Fred Pfaff, T. D. Gregg and H. C. Schuh 


S. M. Riggs, J. W. Doyle, E. A. Sells, P. H 
Paul, F. J. Nirider, Royal Davenport and F 
H. Kroh. 

Several letters from members of the 
Committee who were unable to be present 
were read and correspondence with several 
other Associations was presented by the Sec- 
retary, who likewise made a report of his 
efforts in behalf of the Stevens Bill. None 
of these matters required action. The meet 
ing adjourned late in the afternoon after an 
invitation had been received from the Chi 
cago Branch of the A. Ph. A. to attend its 
meeting held the same evening 

W. B. Day, Secretary 


THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF 
lTHE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 


he Junior class has elected the following 
officers: President, R. E. Everly, Canton, 
Ill.; Vice President, J. C. Lick, Dubuque, Ia. : 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lucile S.  Shirchiff 
Solon, Ia.; Yell Leader, W. R. Jennings, Red 
Oak, la 


The first annual conference of the Colleg: 
of Pharmacy was held at the Pharmacy 
building Friday afternoon, October 23. T1 


conference was opened by Dean Teeters, wl 
extended a welcome to the visiting alum: 
The first paper, “Price Cutting and Its D 
roralizing Effects,” was by H. H. Springe: 
who emphasized the point that price cutting 
does not inspire confidence or help to estab 
lish a reputation for business integrity. T] 
“Medicine Wagon” was the subject of a talk 
by Prof. R. A. Kuever. Prof. Kuever re 
viewed some papers published recently in 
drug journal His discussion brought out 


the tact that the use of patent medicines is 


on the decline and that no druggist should 


encourage their sale, particularly by sending 
wagons into rural communities, when he 
knows that self-medication is dangerous 
Such a business is unprofessional and un 


11 


scientific and especially to be disc uraged 


——e ee 
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“Why Experience Counts,” O. L. Mottett. 

“Price Cutting and Its Demoralizing Ef- 
fects,” H. H. Springer. 

“Salesmanship,” E. M. Wertz. 

“Drug Sundries,’ M. B. Herrald 

“The Peddler’s Wagon,” Prof. R. A. 
Kuever. 

[he papers were discussed by J. M. Canty, 
H. E. Weld, W. E. Palmer, G. E. Mace 
Arrangements were made to hold a confer- 
ence each year at “Homecoming,” and a com 
mittee will be appointed by the president to 
arrange a program. The following officers 
were elected: President, H. H. Springer; 
Vice President, H. H. Gibbs; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. M. Doden. 

Phi Delta Chi held the first initiation of 
the year at the College on the evening of 
October 23. The initiates were W. R. Jen- 
nings, C. A. Pates anl R. S. Potter 

Mortar and Pestle began their programs 
for the year on the 20th of October. Pro- 
fessor Bohumil Shimek gave a most inter 
esting talk about his experiences in Europe 
during the past summer, dwelling especially 
upon the conditions of life among the com 
mon people. He also told some very inter 
esting things which show the contrast b« 
tween systems of education in universities 
there and in America. The second meeting 
was held November 3. G. J. Zopf talked on 
“What Constitutes an Efficient Drug Clerk.’ 

Phi Delta Chi celebrated Founder’s Day 
November 2, with a banquet at the Hotel 
Jefferson. Dr. C. S. Chase acted as Master 
of Ceremonies, and the following after-dinner 
program was carried out 

“The Pharmacy College and Phi Delta 
Chi,”—Dean W. J. Teeters. 

“Our Grand Council”—A. B. Wagoner 

“Fraternity,’—Professor R. B. Davis 

“The History of Phi Delta Chi’—Pro- 
fessor R. A. Kuever. 

“E. Pluribus Unum”—Dr. W. J. Karslake 

“The View Point of the Pledge’—W. R 
Jennings. 

“The Fraternity House”—L. K. Fenlon 

Chis was the thirty-first anniversary of the 
founding of Phi Delta Chi fraternity at the 
University of Michigan. The chapter at the 
University of Iowa, known as Nu Chapter, 
is in good condition and their records of 
scholarship are of the highest order. 








COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 

The Northern Ohio Branch of the Ameri 
can Pharmaceutical Association and the Trus- 
tees and members of the Cleveland School of 
Pharmacy entertained Dr. W. C. Alpers at 
dinner on Wednesday evening, December 2, at 
the Cleveland Athletic Club, the occasion be- 
ing in honor of the election of Dr. Alpers as 
President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

The banquet was attended by all of those 
prominent in the profession in Cleveland, and 
was a most interesting and enjoyable func 
tion, a well-bestowed honor to the next Presi 
dent of our Association. 


< > 
~ 


“The result of the balloting for officers in 


the American Pharmaceutical Association is 
of unusual interest and especially gratifying 
to Clevelanders, inasmuch as Dr. Wm. C 
Alpers of this city was elected President of 
the Association, and Dr. H. V. Arny, form- 
erly of this city, was made a member of the 
Council. Quite apart from any justifiable 
lccal pride we feel that the A. Ph. A. is to 
be congratulated in securing the services of 
these two men in an executive capacity. That 


they have commanding ability, wide experi 


ence and erudition goes without saying, no 
man is called to leadership in the A. Ph. A 
who has not these. But beyond that both 
have an intimate and first-hand acquaintance 
with the rank and file of the drug trade, and 
this is fortunate. The A. Ph. A. is unques 
tionably the oldest and most representatiy 
pharmaceutical association in America, but 


there is extant a very definite and wide 


spread though ill-founded notion that the 
\. Ph. A. is a “high brow” organization 
[hat its members and leaders are pharma 


ceutic “blue stockings,” so to speak, men 
who have not had the experiences of thi 
average druggist and therefor: in not b 
in sympathy with him. Wherever this notion 
has prevailed it has invariably produced 

feeling of indifference, if not indeed hostility 
towards the association on the part of th 
retail druggist and his clerks, and the ele 


tion to executive positions of men like Alpers 
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nd A will do mu dispel it And DR. F. B. POWER 
we repeat, is fortunat The averag Dr. Frederick B. Power announces his re 
ruggist needs \. Pl \. and what iren from his position as Director of 
stand quite as muc¢ en ( Research Laboratory of the Bur 
hing; and the A. Ph. A. in turn « roughs, Wellcon Company of rt 
ifford to get too far away from him, les Ieng., and his return to this country, whet 
ise “the common touch” and so ft S dress will be 535 Warren St., Hudson, 
vhat it aims to be, iring a: 3 He will be succeeded in his former 
\merican pharmacy.’ Associat View position by Dr. Frank L. Pyman. Dr. Power 
rthern Oh Dru sts Ass rccupled position he vacates for 
ighteen years, and during that time he has 
mtributed many papers of great interes 
nd benefit to tl protession 


fhe third quarterly meeting 
I’, I. Co. was held in Cincinn 
nd Saturday, Novemb 201] 


MODEL PHARM 
section on Educati 


Ph irmad 


ACY 


t 
) 


LAW 


aon 
id Legislation 


Association 


al 


eutical 


Messrs. Chas. H. Avery, L. G. Heinritz, J is at work o difficult and important task 
H. Beal, Geo. B. Kauffman, Walter Ro { of drafting a Model Pharmacy Law 
well, A. O. Zwick, and Frank H I ick Each state pharmaceu association and 
vere in attendance Preliminat irrang ea state pharmacy examining board has 
ments were made for the direct nd stock ) sked by the chairman of the Section t 
holders meeting, which takes plac on t ppol ne nan wh S particularly inter 
9th and 10th days of February Many ] sted in preset pharmacy laws to cooperate 
portant matters found consideration o1 ¢ n this work, thus making a sub-committee of 
mart of the Committee, inclusive of entering two in each state. 

me additional states for business It will be the work of each sub-committes 

The first nine months of the year ha » go over their present pharmacy law, indi- 
hown a splendid growth in the busin f ite changes which they deem necessary and 
the company, and it seems now that fron nake suggestions for additional provisions 
every viewpoint the year will end as _ the Vhese suggestions will be sent to the Chair- 
most successful one in its history: man of the Section on Education and Legis 

During the first nine months of this yea lation, and from the material thus gathered 
the company saved its policyholders $37,341.85 the members of the Section will make the 
in premiums, this amount being retained by _ first draft of a uniform Model Pharmacy Law. 


the policyholders, and such savin 
excess of $50,000.00 for the year 


the first nine months of 


company 
$10,941,121.70 
which is an 


For 


wrote Insurance 


at a 


incer¢ over the c 


ase 


period of the preceding year amounting to ; 
$1,681,886.37 at a premium of $17,094.13. Or with argum« nts pro and oon, and the decision 
October 1st the company had in force bu of a majority 1s — ut — to control 
ness amounting to $13,919,115.70 at a premiun Che t ve draft thus agreed _— 
of $144,135.38. So far this vear the fire loss be submitted by the sub-committees of each 
has amounted to $31,935.41. The expense o espective state to its next meeting of the 
onducting business for the first nine months State pharm eutical association, for discus 
amounted to $34,843.14. Business re-insured 10m, approval or disapproval, either in wl ole 
for the first nine months was at a premiun or im part he decision of each respective 
»f $13,890.88 he Re-Insuranc Re r\ f state association will then serve as a guide t 

the company was increased to $63,632.24 their sub-committee in their final portion of 
The total assets on October 1st amounted t the drafting ; 

$370,304.55, and the total liabilities, other than These various sub-committees together in 


re-insurance reserve, amounted t 


premium of 


will be it Chis first rough draft wi 


oO 
> 


to the members of the \v 
the vear ti tces for such changes a 
if ec *Al Lilt 
necessal » SUgLees 
amounting to — . 
of opinion on any on or 


$112,025.64, 
( he vote 
orresponding 4 
various sub-committee 


one body will be known 


Pe O09 
oO $5,823.85 


of 


ll then be submitted 


sub-commit 


ir1ous 


S they deem 


may 


t. Important differences 


provisions will 


il] 


ot 


the members 


s by mail, together 


as the Voluntary 
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Conference of the Section on Education and 


Legislation—each man having signified his 


willingness to serve and his interest in the 
work, 

This Voluntary Conference will assemble in 
meeting under the auspices of the Section on 
Education and Legislation at the next annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical As 
scciation where the final draft of the Model 
Pharmacy Law will be agreed upon 


+ 


Carrying on the work in this manner it 1s 
hoped that it will provide the best thought on 
the subject and the combined opinion of the 
best United 


States—thus making a Model Pharmacy Law 


qualified pharmacists in the 
which will be thoroughly representative 

RupoLpeH A 
of the 


K UEVER 


Phe Secretary Section 


\ CORRECTION 

The motion and the remarks, on p. 1498 of 
the November number, in relation to the 
recommendation that a special committee be 
ippointed upon the subject of standardizing 
pharmaceutical degrees, were erroneously 
attributed by the stenographer, to Mr. Henry 
M. Gordin. They should have been ascribed 
to Professor C. B. Jordan of Purdue Uni 


versity of Lafayette, Indiana 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
NOTES 
Norway broke ground for a Norwegian 


pavilion on the grounds of the Panama-Pa 


cific International Exposition on October 31. 


Other nations have used silver and gold 


spades in the formal ground breaking, but 
of special signifi 
Viking romance 
“paddle” 


made of wood from the ship Victoria, of the 


Norway used two shovels 


ince, having a part in 


One is an ice shovel of the type, 


Sir John Ross Arctic expedition. The wood 
is held together by thongs and the blade is 
Walrus tusks 


The other 


tipped with whalebone form 
part of the handhold 


through the 


shovel is 


one brought Golden Gate by 
Roald 


Northwest 


discoverer of th« 
the South Pole. It 


the equipment of the Gyjoa 


Capt Amundsen, 


Passage and 
was a part of 
which now rests in Golden Gate Park 
under 


The State buildings now construc 


tion on the grounds of the Panama-Pacific 
cost ot 


The cost represented by the for 


International Exposition represent a 
$1,200,000. 
eign pavilions in course of construction is 
$1,000,000 exclusive of 


These figures are 
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the cost of interior fittings and furnishings, 
gardening, installing of exhibits, 
The States 


taking steps to construct 


landscape 


and maintenance most recently 
buildings are Ala 
bama and Nebraska. The most recent nation 
starting a pavilion is Switzerland 

Capt. Asher Carter Baker, U.S 


exhibits of the 


Navy (re 
tired), director of Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, has left San 
Francisco for Europe, where he goes as a 
commissioner of the 


special expositiol O 


assist European exhibitors in the final prep 


aration of 1915 exhibits for shipment and dis 
play. No nation has changed exhibit plans 
because of the war 

Word has been received fre 1 Germany Dy 
ficials of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition that German exhibitors are pre 
paring exhibits for the 1915 exposition in 
spite of the war. With the exceptio 
few manufacturers near the borde ere 
have been no withdrawals 1 at 
German merchants. German architects are in 
San Francisco at this time constructing ‘ 
German sections for the nation’s exhibits 
Germany has established i N WW York thice 
for exposition activities. One of Germany's 
most striking exhibits will be t Leichner 


Fountain, which will be shown in America 


for the first 


time It is more than 100 feet 
high and appears 
hand can be run throug! 
through wate 

It is announced that the Canadian Pacity 
Railway, which has its headquarters in Cal- 


gary, and which decided, on the breaking out 


of the war, to abandon an exhibit of some 
pretentions at the Panama-Pacific exposition 
as now determined to make an exhibit along 


the lines originally planned 


\ very large proportion of the specimens, 


especially the exhibits representing Alberta 


have been collected These include grains 
and grasses of every description that grow in 
the west The north country, with its varied 


and wonderful animal life, will contribute 1ts 
while the minerals will me fron 


quota, 
British Columbia 


NECROLOGY 
Cooper, aged 44 years, in Lexing 
Saturday, 1914 
»f the American Phar 
1907 


James E 
ton, Ky., on 


He became a me mber 


September 5, 
maceutical Association in 
William H. Lacey, aged 65 years, in Phila- 
We dnesday, 


delphia, Pa., on September 30 
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1914. He became a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1907. 
Gustavus Alexander Knabe, in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., on October 5, 1914. 
member of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, joining in 1876. J. W.E 


<> 


He was a life 








Letters to the Hditor 














Mason G. Beebe, the Secretary of the 
Board of Pharmacy of Vermont, states that 
Dr. D. A. Bisbee, who sold the Wood Alco- 
hol from the use of which, as a beverage, 
thirteen deaths have resulted, is not a regis- 
tered pharmacist of that state and that he 
was not conducting a drug-store recognized 
as such, by the State of Vermont at the time 
of the sale of the poisonous liquor. Bisbee 
is a graduate of a medical college, but his 
license as a pharmacist, which he secured by 
registration when the Pharmacy Law was 
passed, had been previously revoked by the 
Board of Pharmacy, and at the time of the 
sale he was conducting a store for the sale 
of general merchandise, among which were 
a few patent medicines. 


{> 


Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 24, 1914. 
Editor Journal A. Ph. A., Columbus, Ohio. 

I wish to congratulate you on the superb 
November issue of the Journal. 

Every paper you admitted to the pages is 
a gem! I think I can see dear old chum 
Hynson when he read his “All Fool’s Day, 
etc.” How scientifically he punctures the 
conceit of some “d-d Doctors,” as he me- 
anders along! Big-hearted old fellow “his 
bark is worse than his bite.” 

But must I acknowledge it? The pictures 
first of all, claimed my loving attention. Just 
look at Remington in the front! Well is he 
placed. Next to his cordial smile and hand- 
grasp, which I had to miss at Detroit, comes 
the delight of looking at his masterful but 
still modest countenance. 

Am I wrong in detecting some little “falling 
away” of his once luxuriant locks? It seems 
to me he is following the fashion set by 
Whelpley, my enemy in 1861-5, but friend 


ever since! If he was not in the Union 
army bodily he was in Spirit. 
Then look at Arny and Wulling! They 


both want to talk. West reminds me of 
3oston where I was treated so royally that 
I thought I was a sure enough Yankee! 

I am so glad you found space for those 
lovely faces of some grand women! I some- 
times imagine that Mrs. Godding showed me 
particular attention at the Boston meeting, 
but in my cooler moments I recall that she 
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showered smiles and kind words to every 
stranger she met. She was a_ help-mate 
to John G. Godding in every sense of the 
word. Mrs. Culley’s face proves that there 
are good-looking women out in Salt Lake! 


“Howdy, Mrs. Whelpley,” may you live 
forever. 
Were I to mention the names of my 


dearly beloved personal friends, printed in 
your Journal, you would surely bar out 
this effusion. If you print it, however, allow 
me to recognize Mayo, Mason, England, 
Beringer, Payne, Anderson, Day, Apple, Rud- 
diman, Wilbert, R. H. Walker, the rough 
diamond of Texas, Lemberger, Eberle, Diehl. 
Wallace of Pennsylvania, the state from 
which I “escaped” in 1840 when at the early 
age of four years!! However, I must close 
these reminiscences because your space is 
rather valuable. 
John B. Bond, Sr. 


<> 


Forney, TEXAS, Nov, 20th, 1914. 
The Editor, Journal of the American Ph. 
Assn., Columbus, Ohio. 

My Dear Sir:—On the first page of the 
Journal of the November issue in a bio- 
graphical sketch of Prof. Joseph P. Rem- 
ington, in recounting the different societies 
and associations of which he is an honorary 
member, I regret to have to be compelled to 
call your attention to the fact that you 
omitted his being an honorary life member 
of the Texas Pharmaceutical Association. 
On page 127, Proceedings of 1910, you will 
find “Upon motion of Secy. Eberle, Prof. 
Remington was unanimously elected an 
honorary life member of the Texas Phar- 
maceutical Association.” 

I realize that the honor Texas would do 
to Dr. Remington, is really an honor to 
Texas, rather than to the doctor. We are 
proud to have great men as members of our 
association, but when a man is both great 
and good we are particularly interested in his 
being counted as one of our number—and 
Dr. Remington is both great and good. 

With best wishes I am, 

Walter D. Adams, 
President. 


Ci 
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LICENSES — RECIPROCAL 
TION—REGULATION BY 
OF PHARMACY. 
Under Kentucky Acts 1910, c. 113, the State 
3oard of Pharmacy is 








REGISTRA- 
BOARD 


authorized to ex- 
change certificates of registration with other 
states, under rules as the board shall 


determine. The board adopted a rule that 


such 
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applicants must have been registered in the 
state from which they apply at least one year 
before reciprocal registration is granted. In 
mandamus against the board to compel them 
to grant the petitioner a pharmacist’s certifi- 
cate, it appeared that his application had 
been denied, because he had not been regis- 
tered in Georgia, the state from which he 
applied, for one year. He subsequently, on 
the elapse of the required year, made an- 
other application. Meanwhile the board had 
passed an additional rule, requiring that the 
applicant should have, for one year prior to 
examination, been a bona fide resident of, 
and been engaged in the drug business in the 
foreign state. As the petitioner had not been 
an actual resident of Georgia for one year 
prior to his registration in that state, his 
application was again denied. He claimed 
that the board’s rules destroyed the right of 
The court did not 
It said that, apparently, per- 
sons living in Kentucky, who were unwilling 
to stand the Kentucky examination, went to 
other states where they did not reside to get 
certificates, and then these cer- 
tificates for reciprocal registration to avoid 
standing the Kentucky examination. But for 
the rule of the board, a person who had 
fuiled in the Kentucky examination might 
immediately go to another state, obtain a 


reciprocal registration. 
concur in this 


presented 


certificate, and return to Kentucky, and as a 
matter of right, have a certificate issued to 
Kentucky board. The rule was 
held to be not arbitrary, but reasonable. The 


him by the 


petitioner’s constitutional rights had not been 
The rule did not discriminate 
citizens of another state. It was 
unwarranted. The peti- 
tioner was a citizen of Kentucky. The pur- 
pose of the rule was to prevent citizens of 
Kentucky from evading the statute of that 


violated. 
against the 
neither 


harsh nor 


state requiring them to pass an examination, 
in order to obtain a certificate as a phar- 
Mandamus was refused. 

King v. Kentucky Board of Pharmacy, 
Kentucky Court of Appeals, 169 S. W., 600, 
decided October 6, 1914. 

<> 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS—SEARCHES 
AND SEIZURES. 

In an action of trover against a sheriff and 
his deputies, it appeared that the plaintiff was 
a registered druggist and pharmacist in a 
village in Michigan. He had given no bond 
for the sale of liquor as a druggist on May 


macist. 
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1, 1911, and did not give such bond until 
July of that year. On May 19, 1911, at an 
early hour in the morning, the defendants, 
holding a search and seizure warrant, made 
a search of the plaintiff's premises, and 
seized and took away liquors of the claimed 
value of $284. 

Michigan Pub. Acts, 1909, No. 107, Section 
27, provides that if any person makes a 
sworn complaint or affidavit before a magis- 
trate, that he has cause to believe, and does 
believe, that liquors are being manufactured, 
sold, furnished, or given away as a beverage, 
or kept for the purpose of being sold, etc., 
the magistrate shall issue his warrant to an 
officer, commanding him to search the 
premises designated, and, if such liquors are 
found, to seize them. Section 29 provides 
that no warrant shall be issued, until there 
filed an affidavit describing the 
house or place to be searched, the things to 
be searched for, and alleging substantially 
the offense in relation thereto, and that the 
affiant believes, and has good cause to be- 
lieve, that such liquor is there concealed. In 
the present case, the affidavit merely alleged 
that the affiant believed that liquor was be- 
ing sold, furnished and given away and kept 
for that purpose in the plaintiff’s drug store, 
but did not allege that he believed and had 
good cause to believe that such liquor was 
there concealed. It was held that the affidavit 
fatally defective, and did not give the 


magistrate jurisdiction to issue a warrant, 


has been 


was 


and that the warrant issued was no justifica 
tion to the officer for the seizure of liquor 
found on the plaintiff’s premises. 

Bullock v. Ward, Michigan Supreme Court, 
148 N. W., 651, decided October 2, 1914. 

<> 

UNFAIR COMPETITION—“SECOND 

ARY TRADE NAMES.” 

Suit in equity was brought in the Okla- 
homa Federal district court, to enjoin the de 
fendants from an infringement of the plain- 
tiff’s trade name, and to prevent unfair com- 
petition. It was held that there was no evi- 
dence tending to show that the defendants 
had been guilty of the use of the plaintiff's 
trade name. The facts with regard to the 
allegation of unfair competition, as stated by 
The trade name 
“Coca-Cola.” The 
beverage 
Both beverages are 
carbonated 


the court, are as follows: 
of the plaintiff’s product is 
defendants prepared and 


which is called “Koke.” 


sold a 


made from syrups mixed with 
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water. Both are put up in bottles, and are 
served by the glass at cold drink stands. The 
bottles containing “Koke” are a little talle: 
than those containing “Coca-Cola lhe 
bottles containing each beverage have a tin 
cap over the stopper Phe words ( 


Cola” and “Koke” appear in script 


tun caps. “Coca-Cola” and “Koke” are simi 


lar in color Phe defendants sold to dealers 


exclusively It appeared, in testimony, that, 


mi some instances, persons who wanted Coca 
Cola would say, “Give me a dope.” or “Give 


IK rke 73 


me a 1¢ 
effect that two or three dealers I Sa 
Okla., gave “Koke” to their customers when 
they had called for “Coca-Cola.” There was 


no proof that the 


“Koke’ 


for “Coca-Cola,” or advised their customers 


to do so In that respect this case differs 
from the case of Coca-Cola Co. v. Gay-Ola 
Co., 200 Fed., 720. In that cass e defer 

ant claimed to have discovered the n 
plainant’s formula, and to be in f making 
the same thing. There the Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit held that a case of un 
fair competition had been made out, in that 
the defendant sold its product “as and for 


Coca-Cola.” Nothing 


timony, in the 


appeared in the tes 


“ting 


present case, connec 


defendants with any effort to sé th 


product for Coca-Cola. There was nothing 
to show that they had such intention. In the 
Merrick Thread Co., 149 


unfair competition in the 


case of Coats \ 
yo. & , 562, where 
manufacture and sale of thread was charged, 


“We 


have clearly disproved any intention on their 


the court said: think the defendants 


part to mislead the dealers who purchas 
Indeed, such dealers could not pos 
know 
and the fraud, if any, was practiced on the 
small 
spools, who might be induced to purchase 
the thread of the defendants f 
plaintiffs. If the 


desires a particular make, he 


of them. 


sibly fail to what they were buying, 


buyer of a single or a number of 


for that of the 


purchaser of such thread 


should either 
call for such, in which case the dealer, if he 
puts off on him a different make, would b« 


guilty of fraud, for which the defendants 
would not be responsible, or should examine 
spools.” Al- 


though it appeared in testimony, that it was 


himself the lettering upon the 


the custom of dealers, in serving the two 


beverages, to remove the tin caps from the 


bottles, so that the purchaser did not see the 


name thereon, that would be true as to any 


beverage of like or similar color to Coca 
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Cola According 


plaintiff's agent, there are 181 beverages 
havi g practically the same color is Coca- 
Cola [The defendants, it was held, could 
not be held responsible for what their cus- 
tomers did without aid, suggestion, or in 


ducement from them 





vecome the secondary ime t its product, 
because it appeared from the proof that 
some persons desiring tl iT 1ct say the 
} 
dealer Give n Koke« \ de-name 
nay be acquired by adoptior rust But 
the plaintiff had never used the word “Kok 
in conne "\ ts prodt has taken 
nd used the ne of “Coca-( The u 
rT th W OT ¢ “Koke is pli r p1 
duct of the plaintiff, had b 5 
testimony showed, by persons up eir < 
sas 1, ¢ | , . 1 ¢} ¢ } ¢ 
volition withwut beIng moved tne to by ¢ 
defendants. If the use of the } 
1 by the defendants was . 
s adopted by them w rpos d 
intention of taking advantage ‘ f nd 
» engage e manufactut e of a 
vpeverage na Ca 1 “Kok S is 
ind for Coca-Cola,” then : yf 
ompetition would undoubtedly be made out 
+1 + 1, ° 1 then 
\ssuming nat there 1S Sst i ning Sa 
lor ¢ ] ) } ryaht t +? . 
secondary rade-name, the rig S x 
clusive use must depend upon adoptio d 


use, just as in the case of a { 
[here is such thing as a name having a 


quired a secondary meaning. But it was held 
in this case did not call for an 


The 


that the facts 


application of that rule relief sought 


here, was the prohibition of the use of a 
name that the defendants had neither adopted 
nor used. There was nothing to show that 


the defendants were using the name for the 
g beverage manufactured 
Coca-Cola. The plaintiff’s bi 
was therefore dismissed 
Coca-Cola Co. \ 
1914 


; 
purpose of selling the 


1 


by them for 


Fed., 26 


Branham, 216 


decided July 15, 








Council Business 








COUNCIL LETTER No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 12, 1914 
To the Members of the 
Motion No. 10 (Election of Members; Ap 


plications Vos. 31 to 36, 


Council: 


inclusive) has re- 


ceived a majority of affirmative votes 
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In connection with the subject of time of 


holding the sixty-third annual meeting of the 


American Pharmaceutical Association and 


the suggestion that it be held either before 
or immediately after the time set for the an 
meeting of the A. M. A,, 1915, 


Local Secretary Pro-tem. Schneider opposes 


nual in June, 


1 
t} 


1e suggestion on the ground that the colleges 


of pharmacy do not close early enough to 
allow some of the most active members of 
the Association to leave for San Francisco 
Frank H. Freericks writes as follows 
“T am just in receipt of Council Letter 
No. 5, and note that Mr. Wilbert requests 


consideration for the holding of our Annual 
Convention some time in June, either imme- 


diately before or immediately after the 
meeting of the A. M A. Of course, it 
would be most desirable to arrange for the 


respective conventions at about the same 
time, especially since otherwise it may inter- 
fere with the attendance at our convention 
ot some of our most valued members. How 
cannot help but point out, that the 

the conventior t that time in 
1 conflict with the dates set for a gre 
State Association meetings, most of 
' take place late in June anc 
July \s Chairman of the Section on 
cation and Legislation, I would say, also, that 


1 


mapped out an_ elaborate 


iding of a 


the Section has 


plan tor the draftine of “A Modern Phar 
macy Law,” with the support and co-opera 
tion of State Boards of Pharmacy and of 
State Pharmaceutical Associations. It is a 


feature of this plan to have the drafting of 
such a modern law discussed at the annual 
meeting of all of the State Associations, and 


then to have it finally agreed to and final 
changes made at the sessions of the Section 
yn Education and Legislation. This will 


work-out well, if the convention is held dur 
ing the middle or the Intter part of August, 
but it will not be possible if the convention 
is held in June. Of course, you will please 
understand that the Section on Education and 
Legislation does not desire in any manner to 
interfere with the most suitable date for 
holding the convention, even if this should 


prevent altogether the carrying-out of its 
tentative program. However, I| believe it but 
right that the Council should be made ac 


quainted with the facts herein stated.” 


General Secretary Day writes: 

“T have Council Letter No. 5. I presum 
that the matter of fixing the date for the 
Sixty-third annual meeting at San Francisco 


is now up for discussion. I would call atten 
tion to a serious disadvantage in holding our 
meeting in June and that is, that we would 
ertainly conflict with the meetings of many 
of the state pharmaceutical associations, 
Nearly all of the state meet in 
June. There would not be so much conflict 
if we held our meeting immediately follow- 
ing the A. M. A. meeting, say the week be 


ginning June 28th, but I would think that 


associations 
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the date suggested by the local committee, 
August 9th to 14th, is to be preferred. 
[he suggestion of the local committee to 


so arrange the program that the business 
meetings would not interfere with the en- 
tertainments conveys a_ subtle irony and 


raises the question of whether we are going 
to San Francisco chiefly to be entertained. 
As the Sage of East Aurora has remarked, 
“If cigarette-smoking interferes with your 
business cut out the business,” but, seriously 
speaking, I believe that the entertainments 
are a great attraction and will be so 
cially at the coming meeting, but it will be 
difficult enough to hold our members of the 
sessions when there is so much to be seen at 
the Exposition. If the method of handling 
simultaneous i can be developed so 
successfully as it was at the recent Detroit 
meeting, perhaps it may be possible to con 


espe 


sessions 


dense our business sessions within five days 
or even within four so as to allow more time 
for the entertainments To mak ntertain- 
ment the prime feature, however, | believe 
would be a serious mistake.” 

No further comments have been received 
ind the vote will now be taken on th 


Local C 


that the time 


ition of the ymmittee m 


of holding 


recommend 


Council Letter No. 5, 


the sixty-third annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Pharmaceutical Association be set for 
week of August 9th to 14th, 1915, inclusive 


Do you favor the above recommendation 
Votion No. 11, 
VU eeting of 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 1 
August 9 to 14, 
Pro-tem 


It will be regarded as ( Time 


of Holding 
the 


Sixty-third Annual 
e., week of inclusive ) 
Local Secretary Schneider writes 


als follows 


“IT am enclosing a cop of a letter from th 
Secretary of the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Association which should receive immediate 


attention. In order to save time I move that 
the American Pharmaceutical Association ex 


tend a hearty invitation to the Canadiai 
Pharmaceutical Association to meet in San 
Francisco in 1915 about the same time as th 


time to be fixed for the meeting of the A 
Ph. A.” 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Association, 


Office of the Secretary, 


loronto, Oct. 20, 1914 
Mr. J. A. Barr, 
Panama- Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco 
Dear Sir [ have your letter of the 14tl 
re. the 1915 convention of the Canadian 


Pharmaceutical Association 
The convention of the Association 
lled for Winnipeg this year was post 


whicl 
Was called or 
poned on account of war conditions and 
course leaves the place of meeting for 
1915 wide open. 

The general feeling is that Winnipeg w 
be the point of assembly but the matter will 
have to come before the Executive for deci 
on the 23rd of the month. I| will ] 


this 


immediately 
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sion and, as ¥¢t, nothing has been done 
When a decision is arrived at, will communti- 
cate with you. 

Yours sincerely, 


G. E. 


GIBBARD, Secretary 


Motion No. 12 (Invitation to Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association). Moved by AI- 
bert Schneider, seconded by Dr. F. E. Stew- 
art, that the American Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation extend a hearty invitation to the Ca- 
nadian Pharmaceutical Association 
1915 


fixed for the 


to meet 
Francisco in at about the 


that 


in San same 
time as meeting of the 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


The following communication, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Council, has been re- 
ceived from Charles A. 


town, W. Va.: 


“IT have your esteemed favor of the 4th 
inst. notifying me of the favorable action of 
the Council regarding our petition. I, in 
turn, will take great pleasure in -reporting 
the same to the pharmacists of the state. I 
note that the Branch is called the Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Branch of the A. Ph. A. I 
might suggest that it would be advisable to 
have the nomenclature changed to the West 
Virginia Branch, etc. This would not convey 
the idea that it is a localized affair and would 
facilitate the work of getting pharmacists 
throughout the state interested. As soon as 
I am positive that my list of members is 
correct, I will inform you regarding the 
number. At the present time I feel sure that 
we will have twenty-five members. We will 
act accordingly with regard to the member 
of the Council. We hope to hold our initial 
meeting on the evening of November 19th.” 


Rogers, of Morgan- 


Do you favor the change of title of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. Branch, A. Ph. A., to West 
3ranch, A. Ph. A., as requested 
above? This motion will be regarded as 
Motion No. 13 (Change of Title of Morgan- 
town, W.Va. Branch, A. Ph. A. to West Vir- 
ginta Branch, A. Ph. A.) 


Virginia 


General Secretary Day writes 


“The expenses of the stenographic report 
for the Detroit meeting were $379.18. We 
had originally appropriated in our 1914 bud- 
get, $250.00, but there was a balance due on 
reporting the Nashville meeting of $100.00, 





which has since been paid, also a small item 
for the House of Delegates of $1.50. We 
now need $230.68 to cover the expenses of 


the stenographic report of the last meeting. 
The Finance Committee has approved of this 
proposed addition to the budget. 

Motion No. 14 (Appropriation of $230.68 
for Stenographic Services). Moved by W. B. 
Day, seconded by J. A. Koch, that an addi- 
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tional appropriation of $230.68 be made for 
stenographic services for the Detroit meeting. 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 
<> 

COUNCIL LETTER No. 7. 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 24, 

lo the Members of the Council :— 
Motion No. 11 (Time of Holding the 
Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
, the week of 


1914. 


Pharmaceutical Association, 1. e. 
August 9 to 14, inclusive), No. 12 (Invita- 
tion to Canadian Associa- 
tion), No. 13 (Change of Title of Morgan- 
town, WW. Va. Branch, A. Ph. A., to West 
Virginia Branch, A. Ph. A.), and No. 14 
(Appropriation of $230.68 for Stenographic 
Services), have each received a majority of 
affirmative votes. 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley 

“Entertainment ¢ the 1915 Meeting. I! 
have read with much interest the suggestion 
that the real work of the \. Ph. A. at the 
1915 meeting be so arranged that it will not 
interfere with the ambition and good inten- 


Pharmaceutical 


writes as follows: 


1t 
*h 


tions of the local Committee of Arrange- 
ments, in charge of the entertainments. Our 
meeting at Detroit was one of the most en 
joyable in the long series of A. Ph. A. con- 


ventions It was also a meeting for real 
work. What may be termed the ‘business’ 
)f the association was given first considera- 
tion, as I feel it should be every year. If 
we are going to San Francisco merely for 
eutertainment, I believe it would be better to 
hold an A. Ph. A. meeting in some central 
location and then go on to the Pacific Coast 
for our entertainment. The A. Ph. A. meet- 
ings are generally held with a view of in- 
creasing the local interest in the association 
I hope the recently formed San Francisco 
Branch will make a good showing. We need 


more members on the Pacific Coast, more 
papers from them for the different sections 
and larger delegations at the annual meet- 
ings. The San Francisco Branch has the 
opportunity of accomplishing much good 
work in this direction.” 


At the fourth general session of the recent 
annual Convention held at Detroit, the “Com- 
mittee on the Re- 
tiring General Secretary and Editor” (Jour- 
nal A. Ph. A., Nov., 1914, 
mended the following: 

“Your recom- 
mends that, in testimony of the unusually val- 
uable i 


Recommendations of the 
1503), recom- 


committee in conclusion 


services of the former General 
tary and Editor, James H. Beal, that an hon- 
orarium of $1000 be presented to him with 
the grateful 


Secre- 


thanks of thi 


Association, and 
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with the expression of the hope that many 
years of usefulness be vouchsafed to him.” 
lhe recommendation was referred to the 
Council for consideration. 
Dr. Beal was not present at the meeting 
and it was not known whether an honorar- 
ium would be acceptable to him or not, and 
there was no one present to speak for him 
Hence, the Council-reference. 
Council wrote Dr 
Beal as to his wishes in the matter and the 


The Secretary of the 


following reply has been received: 

“While I am grateful to those who thought 
of voting me an honorarium, I feel that a 
precedent of this sort should not be set. If 
such an honorarium should be voted me by 
the Council, I would expect to immediately 
turn it over to the Endowment Fund.” 


Main, of New 
Commission on 


The term of Thomas F. 


York, as a member of the 


iry Medicines, has expired, and he is 
A. Mayo, 


Propriet 
to succeed himself by C 
W. England. 
Do you favor his re-election? 
Motion No. 15 


{7 
iain 


nominated 
seconded by J. 

This will be 
(Election of 
of the Com- 


known as 


Thomas F as a member 


mission on Proprietary Medicines for term 
expiring 1919). 
It is the business of the Council to an 


nually designate the member of the Commis- 

Medicines who shall act 
1914, Dr. James H. Beal 
Chairman. Do favor his re- 
This will be known as Motion 
James H. Beal 


mm Proprietary 


sion on Proprietary 
as Chairman. In 
acted as you 
appointment? 
Vo. 16 (Appointment of Dr 
as Chairman of C 
Medicines ) 

Albert Schneider, Local Secretary pro-tem. 
1914) 


“T have just written a letter to Dr. W. N 
Nagai, President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Japan urging the Society to meet 
in San Francisco in 1915. I hereby move 
that The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion extend a hearty invitation to the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Japan (Nippon Yaku- 
gakkwai) to meet in San Francisco in 1915 
at the same time as the A. Ph. A. Dr. 
Nagai's address is No. 8, Shino-miyabicho, 
Ushigomeku, Tokyo, Japan. 


mimi sstown 


writes (November 18, that: 


The Local Committee will have a meeting 
write you of any recommendations and ac- 
tions taker [ will lay vour communications 


before the committee. 

| may inform you that the work at the 
Exposition is well ahead of the schedule 
time. I may also state that the Exposition 


will prove a wonderful revelation to all visi- 
tore 


Exhibit 


I greatly 
If anything 


y fear that the A. Ph. A 
plan will have to be abandoned 
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is to be done it must be done at once. The 
San Francisco Branch of the A. Ph. A, at 
the meeting ol November 10, were in favor 
ot the proposed exhibit but were in doubts 
as to the source of the funds necessary to 
put the proposition into execution.” 

Do you favor extension of invitation to 
Pharmaceutical Society of Japan to meet in 


San Francisco in 1915 at the same time as 
the A. Ph. A., as moved by Albert Schnei- 
der? This will be known as Motion No. 17 


(Invitation to Pharmaceutical 
Japan). 

Motion .No. 18 (Election of 
You are requested to vote on the 
applications for membership: 

No. 37. Frances Edith Hindman, Uni- 
versity of Washington, College of Pharmacy, 


Society of 


Members). 
following 


Seattle, Wash., rec. by C. W. Johnson and 
Forest J. Goodrich. 
No. 38. Thomas J. Casey, 227 High 


Street, Morgantown, W. Va., rec. by Charles 
H. Rogers and J. H. Beal 

No. 39. Amos Jones, 543 E 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa., 
and George M 


Thompson 
rec. by Quintus Hoch 


Beringer 


No. 40. Ernest Franklin Trolinger, 1410 
Forrest Ave., Nashville, tem by E. 
\. Ruddiman and J. T. McGill. 

No. 41. Mrs. Maria Gonzalez Llarena, 


Jesus del Monte 518, Havana, Cuba, rec. by 
W. B. Day and J. W. England. 

No. 42. Eugene A. McLadden, Cor. Main 
and Mercer Sts., Hackensack, N. J., rec. by 
George M. Beringer and G. M. Beringer, Jr. 


No. 43. Joseph J. Easley, Hastings, Pa., 
rec. by Charles H. Rogers and Wm. H. 
Moore. 

No. 44. A. T. Davis, Warren, Ark, rec 


by W. R. Appleton and A. L. Morgan 


No 45. Cyrus Jacob Fuhrman, Coquille, 
Oregon, rec. by M. E. Everitt and J. Lee 
srown. 

No. 46. Charles B. Clark, P. O. Box 387, 


Atchison, Kansas, rec. by M 
Havenhill. 
No. 47. Charles C. Orr, 541 I 


Noll and a D. 


112th St 





Chicago, Ill., rec. by W. B. Day and E. N 
Gathercoal., 

No. 48. Joseph Trienens, 819 Buena Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., rec. by William Gray and Wil- 
liam B. Day. 

No. 49. John Smith Donnet, 1225 Hull St., 
Baltimore, Md., rec. by Hl. A. B. Dunning 
and O. W. Muehlhause. 

N 50 Andrew Grover DuMez, Uni- 


Manila, P. I. rec. 
mers and Emerson R. Miller. 
Campbell A. Neptune, 600 Market 
rec. by Charles H. 


versity of the Philippines, 
by Edward Kri 

No, 51 \ 
St., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Rogers and W. A. Ream 


J. W. 


Secretary of the 


ENGLAND, 
Council. 


415 N. Thi 


rty-third Street 
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COUNCIL LETTER No. 8 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 1, 

lo the Members of the Council 
Votions No. 15 
Vain as member of C 
\' Vedi ime ¢ 7 ) te 1 Cxpiring 1° 


etar\ Gg 
16 (Appointment of Dr. James H. Beal as 


Chairman tf Commission on Froprietar, 
Vedicines) and N 18 (Election of Mem 
bers; Applications from Nos, 37 to 51 
clusive), have each received majority of 
affirmative votes 


With 


sion of Invitation to P] 


to Motion No. 17 (Exten 


\ Cle lt \' 


reference 
larvmuaceulical : 
of Japan to meet in San Francisco in 1915 
1. Ph. A 


communication has been re 


at the same time as the meet 


the 


ing), 


following 
ceived from William C. Alpers 


“The motion to invite the Pharmaceuti 


\ssociation of Japan to meet with us appears 
» me odd and untimely. What is the caus 
f such a move? I[ cannot understand it 
lo receive an invitation from The merical 


Pharmaceutical Association is 
honor, the high 


pharmacy can ¢ 





to the Japanese with whom we have so littl 
in common and who for various reasons ar 
objectionable to many of us? 


international cout 
s why not invite the nations that are re- 
lated to us in blood, and civilization? 
Why not invite the English, French, Ger 
man, Italian pharmaceutical associations? | 
can find no motive whatsoever why we 
should invite men whose language we do not 
understand, whose habits 


If we are to engage in 


esi¢ 


science 


and manners are 
different from ours and with whom many of 
and ladies would not wish to 


us our asso 
ciate socially.” 
If any members of the Council who hav 


to change their vote on Motion 


voted wish 
No. 17, they can do so 
IS NGLAND, 


J. W 

Si retary of the Council 
COUNCIL LETTER No. 9 

lo the Members of the Council 

Further comments have been 

Votion No. 17 


Pharmaceutical Society of 


received upon 
(Extension of Invitation t 
Japan to meet in 
San I’rancitsco in 1915 at the same time as t/ 
A. Ph. A. meeting), as follows 
lrederick J. Wulling 
“Concerning Motion No. 17—Invitation t 
Pharmaceutical Society of Japan; I would 
say that in matters like this we should go 
slowly and with deliberation. To extend an 
invitation implies the assumption of all re 
sponsibilities that devolve upon hosts. I do 
not know what would be expected of the A 


writes 
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Ph. A., if it invited a foreign pha 
ody No doubt we would ive to liv 
to the customs prevailing he count 
whose associatior ve issue t vit 
On the whole, I fe | ve give | 
consideration to most of our transa 
\ matter of such signiticat is an invit 
tion to a toreign body with us sl 
have the fullest kind of though 
petent committee and such a ymimiitte 
should have sufficient time to enabl 
make its report and _ possibly 1 
tions authoritative While I w 
than delighted to erect u Japa ¢ 
leagues within our own territory, I yet we 
urge that we think the n e! vit 
over very irefully 

Of course it should b ( 
written by Dr. Schneidet e Pres 
the Pharmaceutical Soci of Jap was 
individual letter not binding upon tl 1‘, = 
\. in any wise | feel very strongly 
should not vote up \ 7M 
her consideratio1 

Dr. Francis FE. Stewar 

Rega 1 he n t : 

ceut ‘ f Jay 

o1in 1915 
eting | r I 
a a 7 Be 

consideration, | wis] f 
against it 

My reasons for so doing are not sa 
is those of Mr. William C. Alper 
no objection whatever to cultiy y 
national friendship and good w betw 
all of the nations of Europe, whether relate 
to us in blood, science or civilizati 
but 1t would seem to me that an invita 
the kind at the present time would b 
reach in the neutrality which tl Unite 

tes is maintaining toward th warril 
actions in various parts of the world, unle 
we include in our invitation on equ ern 
the pharmaceutical associations of 
nations now at war.” 

George H. Schafer writes 


“Propinquity of Japan and time was pr 


ably the cause for Mr. Schneider's mot! 
No. 17 \s I may have erred in voting yes 
on such motion, I would favor its reconsi 
eration and amendment to meet the we 


taken obje ctions 


of William C. Alpers 





in order, will move its reconsideration or 

si PPE eae | nae | 

will second such motion 1f made by é 
No motion for a reconsideration of Moti 


No. 17 is 


on the motion has been annouw i he sul 


necessary at this time, as 


ject is still before the Council for 

tion and members may change their votes, or 
table the motton, or substitute it by a1 I 
motion. Members are asked to express t 


opinions on the subject 
J. W. ENGLAND, 


tary of the Cou 
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Doctor—That’s the finest capsule I ever saw. 


Druggist— Yes Doctor, that’s the finest capsule anybody 
ever saw— it’s Lilly’s. 








Prescription Clerks prefer Lilly Capsules because 
they are firm, highly transparent, easily joined and close 
securely. They save temper, time and trouble. 








Physicians like them because they are thin walled, 
quickly soluble, uniform and clean. 


Proprietors specify them because they offer a min- 
imum of waste, add to the appearance of the finished 
prescription and— 


COST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY MAKES 


SPECIFY THROUGH YOUR JOBBER 











If you have not used Lilly Empty Capsules send for sample 


FLI LILLY & COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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New Nineteenth Edition 





The Indispensable 


United States Dispensatory 


Based on the New U.S. Pharmacopeeia. It contains in the text all the latest, revisions and 
additions made necessary by the National Pure Food and Drugs Act. 


By H. C. WOOD, M. D., LL. D. 
JOSEPH P. REMINGTON, Pu. M., F.C.S., F.L.S. 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER, Pu. D., F.C.S. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


A glance at the index shows the enormous number of 
subjects treated—over 20,000. 


Additions and corrections of the latest United States 
Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary are inserted in the 
text. 

Metric system and old-form quantities are used in the 
formulas. 

A table of the official preparations into which the drug 
enters is found at the end of each article. Official substances 
are separated from those which are unofficial, as the Food 
and Drugs Act recognizes only those which are official. 


More than a thousand references to scientific journals 
and magazines throughout the text indicate where further 
information, or the original articles themselves, can be found. 

The daily use required of this indispensable book led 
the publishers to select durable yet thin paper, so as to keep 
down the weight of the book. The binding, the width of the 
page, the double column, the style of type, even the quality 
of the ink, were especially selected in order to adapt this 
work to quick reference and to the need of the busy druggist 
in the smallest detail. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $7.00; Sheep, $8.00; Half Russia, $9.00. 
Patent Index, 50 cents additional. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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ECONOMY is the watch-word of the hour. 


Economy is made necessary by the high prices 
now prevailing. 








When you can economize without sacrifice of quality — 
or still better at a gain in quality, isn’t it policy to do so; isn’t 
it sheer folly not to do so? 





Because prices are advancing almost every day, it is the 


part of wisdom to keep full stocks. 


What better plan than to order so that every dollar in- 
vested buys $1.10 in goods at the competitive rate. 
That is what the 


MATTE, WEEP UP THE QUALITY 
Meneell 


does for the retail druggist. 








It is the only way to get the quality and the price with- 
out contract as to quantity or other obligation. 





All good service jobbers supply MERRELL'S. 
They serve your interests. 
Others will too 


IF YOU SPECIFY 


The Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write us for further information 
or of any delay or difficulty in 
obtaining Merrell goods. 
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A QUESTION 
OF CONFIDENCE 


Your insurance company, like your 
banker and even your doctor, must have 
your complete confidence---for, after a 
fire, insurance may be a matter of busi- 
ness life or death. The druggist who 
insures in the A. D. F. |. Co. knows 
that he is protected absolutely. We 


write Quality Insurance. 





A CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY BUT NOT A MUTUAL 
COMPANY. 


SURPLUS AS TO POLICYHOLDERS NEARLY $300,000.00. 
THE ONLY CAPITAL STOCK DRUGGISTS’ FIRE INS. CO. 


WE SAVE YOU A LARGE PART OF THE COST OF YOUR 
INSURANCE. ASK FOR OUR PROPOSITION. 


THE AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1215-1216 Mercantile Library Bldg. - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
Tube-Point Glycerinized Vaccine 


The Mulford Tube-Point is the greatest advance [ 
made in periecting Vaccine Virus 





It furnishes a sterile point for immediate use 


It is made entirely of one piece of glass, which 





is easily sterilized; no joints to become loose and 








ta. sd] 





allow contamination of the virus 
The vaccine is hermetically sealed within the tube-point and cannot be contaminated 
The tube-point is easy to use and does not suggest any cutting or surgical operation 


to the patient 





en 


Place the rubber Scarifv with the point Break the tube inside 
ulb over the small end drawing no blood the bulb 
f the tube-point, so that 
the end of the glass tule 
rrotrudes through it 





Remove end of capill >». Break off the point at 6. Expel the virus from 
ary tube from bulb the file mark the tube directly on the 
scarified area by means 
of the rubber bulb and 
rub in virus with the end 
of tube 
Dr. J. N. Hurty, Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health and an Ex-President 
of the American Public Health Association, commends our new tube-point, as follows 
“We are glad to receive your new vaccine points 
“I believe these points reach perfection. It may now be said that the 
vaccine administration problem has been settled. The idea is easily the 
best one yet invented. I shall distribute a few of these to some of our most 
active health officers, telling them where the points came from, and recom 
mending them 
‘I congratulate you most heartily upon this advanced improvement over 
previous-style points.” 


Supplied in packages containing 10 Tube-Points (10 vaccinations), and in packages 
containing 1 Tube-Point (single vaccination) 

For a reliable vaccine, the preparation of which is surrounded with all of the safe- 
guards that science has devised, SPECIFY “MULFORD VACCINE TUBE-POINT.” 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Tew ork Manufacturing and Biological Chemists Seattlh 


Chicago St. Loui \tlanta New Orleans Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco Toronto 
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Prevent Bichloride Accidents 


BY SELLING EXCLUSIVELY 


SHARP & DOHME’S 
Threaded Mercury Bichloride Tablets 


Each tablet is attached to all other tablets BY A THREAD, and packaged in a special- 
ly designed bottle, thereby rendering it impossible that a tablet should be used either 
day or night without having first detached it by cutting the thread or slipping the tablet 


from the thread. 
Besides this unique feature of threading, these tablets are TREFOIL IN SHAPE, 


BLUE IN COLOR, STAMPED POISON and packaged in bottles of peculiar shape 
with the word POISON blown in raised letters on the corners. 


ACCURACY, EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY ASSURED 
Protect yourself as well as your customer by selling 


SHARP & DOHME’S THREADED MERCURY BICHLORIDE TABLETS 


rr ! Packaged only in bottles of 25 tablets each 


SHARP & DOHME 


BALTIMORE Chemists Since 1860 NEW YORK 
Chicago St. Louis New Orleans Atlanta Philadelphia 
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PERSPvPA/ (V/A MUDPYOPOEROOAL ES O90 8 S000 0000 UL/CSA | LLL TTT 
="aeee lf it be a good Sign of the Times that Science 
-shows a steady advance over the Days of our 

Forefathers, this should be especially welcome in 
the case of Medicinal Chemicals. N. Y. Q. PRODUCTS 
typify the furthest advance of science toward ab ff 


solute Purity in this line, and merit the support of BE 
=the Druggist who seeks Quality ‘4 


* uinine 
Sa Chemical Works. .:: 
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Before you purchase an Electric Mixer 


Write for information regarding 


“THE DUMORE” 


PATENTED 


The Most Practical, Attractive, Safe and Sanitary 
Machine on the Market 
Attractive: The drink and base illumine. 
Safe: The points of contact are non-conductors. 
Sanitary: Mixer rod protected when not in use. 


Price: With these exclusive features—less 
than that of other machines. 


Write us for particulars 


Wisconsin Electric Company 
Mfrs. of the Dumore Mixer ( 





Racine, Wis. 








Recommend 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


to your baby food 
customers 


Their satisfaction resulting from 


Uractunen SY 


ce «inom ance“ vour recommendation will be to your 
advantage. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


(MARYLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 1841-1914) 
Lombard and Greene Sts., Baltimore Md. 


Complete Course of Lectures and Laboratory Instruction, covering two sessions of thirty-two 
weeks each. Catalogue giving full information mailed on application to the Dean. 





PITTSBURGH COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Offers a two years course leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. 
Three years for the degree of Doctor in Pharmacy. 


For catalogue address Dr. J. A. Koch, Dean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


The Fifty-fifth session begins September 22, 1914. 
Courses leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Chemist are 
offered. For announcement or other information, address 
W. B. DAY, Acting Dean, Michigan Boulevard and Twelfth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


FOUNDED 1821 
Offers a complete course in Pharmacy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Botany 
and Pharmacognosy leading to the degree of Doctor in Pharmacy. 
Also instruction in special branches and Post Graduate work. 
For full information regarding entrance requirements, tuition, etc., address 
J. S. BEETEM, Registrar, 145 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE NATIONAL FORMULARY 


THIRD EDITION 
The Standard of the Food and Drugs Act 








In Cloth Binding, plain . er ... $1.50 per copy 
In Cloth Binding, interleaved ...... . 1.75 per copy 
In Sheep Binding, plain.............. 1.85 per copy 
In Sheep Binding, interleaved ... ... 2,00 per copy 











For Sale by Book Dealers and Wholesale Druggists 









































